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EDITOR’S NOTE 


“To Pitt’s speeches,” says a contemporary quoted by Lord 
Rosebery, “ nothing seemed wanting, yet there was no redundancy. 
He seemed as by intuition to hit the precise point, wheje, having 
attained his object so far as eloquence could effect it, he sat down.” 
This tribute to his art may be amplified by the dogmatic testimony 
of Macaulay, who called him, it may be remembered, “the 
spoiled child of the House of Commons,” and pointed out that his 
real powers were all devoted to the task of convincing and per¬ 
suading the House, while to the work of framing statutes, negotiating 
treaties, organizing fleets and armies, and so forth, he gave only 
the leavings of his time and the dregs of his fine intellect. 

This is Macaulay’s account of the younger Pitt: “ At bis first 
appearance in Parliament he showed himself superior to all his 
contemporaries in command of language. He could pour forth a 
long succession of round and stately periods, without premeditation, 
without ever pausing for a word, without ever repeating a word, in 
a voice of silver clearness, and with a pronunciation so articulate 
that not a letter was slurred over. He had less amplitude of mind 
and less richness of imagination than Burke, less ingenuity than 
Windham, less wit than Sheridan, less perfect mastery of dialectical 
fence, and less of that highest sort of eloquence which consists of 
reason and passion fused together, than Fox. Yet the almost 
unanimous judgment of those who were in the habit of listening 
to that remarkable^ace of men placed Pitt, as a speaker, above 
Burke, above Windham, above Sheridan, and not below Fox. His 
declamation was copious, polished^ and splendid.* In power of 
sarcasm he was probably not surpassed by any speaker, ancient or 
modern; and of this formidable weapon he made merciless use. In 
two part^ of the oratorical art which are of the^highest value to a 
minister of state he was singularly expert. No man knew better 
how to be luminous or how 16 be obscure. tVhen he wished to be 
understood, hc^never ffiiled to make himself understood. He coidd 
with ease present to bis audience, not perhaps an exact or profountS, 
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but a dear, popular, and plausible view of the most extensive and 
complicated subject. Nothing was out of place; nothing was for¬ 
gotten; minute details, dates, sums of money, were all faithfully 
preserved in his memory. Even intricate questiq^s of finance, 
when explained by him, seemed clear to the plainest man among 
his hearers. On the other hand, when he did not wish to be 
explidt,—and no man who is at the head of affairs always idshes 
to be explicit,—^he had a marvellous power qf saying nothing in 
language which left on his audience the impression that he had 
said a great deal. He was at once the only man who could open a 
budget without notes, and the only man who, as Windham said, 
could spe^ that most elaborately evasive and unmeaning of human 
compositions, a King^s speech, without premeditation.” 

On reading Pitt’s speeches in cold print, we have to allow for the 
immense evaporation that has taken place in the cooling process- 
His speeches suffered greatly from the reporters. Some of his 
critics said indeed that his eloquence could not be preserved. The 
present set of his speeches is a complete record, so far as they can 
deliver it, of the war period ranging from February i, 1793, up to 
the Treaty of Amiens; during which he was the most powerful and 
sanguine of War Ministers. It was a period of extraordinary effect 
upon the whole political fortunes of Great'Britain, and one that was 
to prove the climacteric of Pitt’s brilliant career; whose turning 
point came in 1798, when his nerves began to turn traitor. It 
came none the*less because the disposition of Europe seemed for a 
moment to favour his French policy. For as we look back at that 
period nov^ we read in his speeches the history of a great delusion, 
magntdcently supported. To realize its first beginnings, we have to 
go back to the first years of the French Revolution, when, as Lord 
Rosebery says, while the eyes of all Europe were fixed on Paris, 
Pitt ostentatiously averted his gaze.” To r^ize its issues, we can 
turn again to Macaulay, who, however he may have misconceived 
Pitt's real attitude in the eajrlier dealings wfth France, is clear 
enough here; “ It may seem paradoxical to say that the incapacity 
which Pitt showed in all that reflated to the conduct of the war is, in 
some sense, the most decisive proof that he was a man of very 
extraordisiaiy abilities. Yet this is the siniple truth. For assuredly 
one-tenth part of his errors and disasters would have beep fatal to 
the power and infiuence of any minister who had not possessed, in 
the highest degree, thi talents of a filamentary leader. While 
his schemes were confounded, while his predictions jvere falsified, 
!i^le tl^coaUtkms whii^ he had labour^ to form were falling to 
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pieces, while the expeditions which he had sent forth at enormous 
cost were ending in rout and disgrace, while the enemy against 
whom he was feebly contending was subjugating Flanders and 
Brabant, the Electorate of Mentz, and the Electorate of Treves, 
Holland, Piedmont, Liguria, Lombardy, his authority over the 
House of Commons was constantly becoming more and more 
absolute. There was his empire. There were his victories, his 
Lodi and his Arcol% his Rivoli and his Marengo. If some great 
misfortune, a pitched battle lost byjthe allies, the annexation of a 
new department to the French Republic, a sanguinary insurrection 
in Ireland, a mutiny in the fleet, a panic in the city, a run on the 
bank, had spread dismay through the ranks of his majority, that 
dismay lasted only till he rose from the Treasury bench, drew up 
his haughty head, stretched his arm with commanding gesture, and 
poured forth, in deep and sonorous tones, the lofty language of 
inextinguishable hope and inflexible resolution.^ Thus, through a 
long and calamitous period, every disaster that happened without 
the walls of Parliament was regularly followed by a triumph within 
them.” 

William Pitt the younger was the second son of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, and was bom on the 28th of May, 1759. He 
{nnde his first speech in the House on the 26th of February, 1781 ; 
he died on the 23rd of January, 1806, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the day on which he first took his seat in the House. 


1 “ Pitt's eloquence must have greatly resembled that vrith which Mr. Gladstone has 
&scinated two generations, sot merely in pellucid and sparkling statements, but in those 
rolling and interminable sentences, which come thundering in mighty succession like the 
Atlantic waves on the Biscaym coast—sentences which other men have ndther the 
understanding to form nor the vigour to utter.** 

(Lord Rosebery.) 
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. The following is the brief list of his published works and speeches, 
with the more important lives and studies of his career:— 

An unpublished tn^edy, written when he was thirteen, some occasional 
verses, articles contribute to the AnH-J'acobin (i., it, xii., xxv., xxxv.) 
form,, together with his speeches, the bulk of Pitt’s works. Speeches, 4 
vol$., Ed. W. S. Hathaw^, 1806; Memoirs of the Life, and a Summary 
of the Speeches, by H. Cleland, 1807. Life and Memoirs:—D. Gam, 
Memoirs of the Administration of William Pitt, 1797 ; H. Cleland, 
Memoirs of the Life, etc., 1807 ; Gifford (J. R. Grqpn), A History of the 
Political Life of William Pitt, 1809; Bishop Tomline, 3 vols., 1821, 1822, 
1903 (see also ** Bishop Tomline’s Estimate of Pitt” by Lord Rosebery, 
1903); Brougham, Sketches of Statesmen,” first series, vol. ii., 1845; 
Macaulay, Kneyel, JBrit.^ 1859, published with his Miscellaneous Writings; 
edited with introduction and not^ b^ J. Downie, etc., 1902; Lord Stan¬ 
hope, 4 vdls. (*‘the standard *Life'”), 1862. Shorter Lives and 
Essays :—G. Comewall Lewis, ** Essays on the Administrations of Great 
Britain from 1783-1830,” 1864 (from the Edinburgh Revieiv) ; Goldwin 
Smith, '*Three English Statesmen,” 1867; Lewis Sergeant, “English 
Political Leaders ” Series, 1882.; Goldwin< Smith, Macmillan's Magazine, 
August, 1890; Lord Rosebery^ **'Twelv$ English Statesmen,” 1891 ; 
Lecky, Macmillan*s Magctzine, February, 1891 ; Lord Rosebery, ** Htt 
and Wilberforce ” (includes “ Sketch of Mr. Pitt by Wilberforce,*' and 
“Letters from Pitt to Wilberforce”), 1897. 
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PITT’S 

PARLIAMENTARY ORATIONS 


ON ^REPARATION FOR WAR 

February i, 1793.* 

Sir,-—I shall now submit to the house some observations on 
the many important objects which aijse out of the communica¬ 
tion of his Majesty’s message, and out of the present situation 
of this country. And in proceeding to the consideration of 
that message, the attention of the house should in the first 
instance, be strongly directed to that calamitous event,® to that 
dreadful outrage against every principle of religion, of justice, 
Mid of humanity, which has created one general sentiment of 
indignation and abhorrence in every part of this island, and 
most undoubtedly has produced the same effect in every 
civilized country. 

At the same time I am aware, that I should better consult 
bot only my own feelings, but those of the house, if consider¬ 
ations of duty would permit me to draw a veil over the whole 
of this transaction, because it is, in fact, in itself, in all those 
circuinstances which led to it, in all that attende(| it, and in 
all which have followed, or which are likely to follow it here¬ 
after, so full of every subject of grief and horrof, that it is 
painful for the mind to dwell upon it It is a subject which, 
for the honour of human nature, it would be better, if possible, 

1 order of the day being moved for taking into connderation his Mi^estVs message 
of the aSth of January, it was read bv the Speakmr, as follows: “ Gborqb R.~Hia hbyeaty 
has given directions fosn^jnng before the Hoase of Commons, copies of several papers 
whim have been recdveq from M. Cbauvelin, late minister plenipotentiaiy from the Most 
Christian Kng, by his Majesty’s secretary of state for foreign anairs, and of the answers 
returned^tbereto ; and likewiM copy of an mder made by his MMcsty in council, and 
transmitted W bis Majesty’s commands to the said M. Chanvelin, in consequence of ^ 
acctmnts of the atrocious oct remntiy perpetrated at Paris. In the present situation of 
affairs, his Mqjesty thinks it m^pensably necessary to make a further augmentation of 
his forces by sea and land; andrelies on the kno^ affection and seal of the House of 
Cimimonsi^to enable bis Majesty to takeme most effectual measures, in the present important 
e^unctore, for maintaining me security and rights of his own^ominions; for suimorting 
hb ^allies; ud for oppoang views of aj^randbement andunbition on die part otFrance, 
which would be at all times dangertAs to the general inttrests of Europe, but are pecu¬ 
liarly sot when conn^ed with the propagation of pdndples wbid load to the isolation of 
the^ most SAcrediluties, and are utterly subversive of the peace and otder of aU dvil 
society. R " 

9 Toe murder of the King of France. . * 
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to dismiss from our memories, to expunge from the page of 
history, and to conceal it, both now and hereafter, from the 
observation of the world. 

Excidai ilU dies avo, neu postera credant • 

Secula; nos cerii taceamust et obruia mulid 
JVocie tegi nostra paiiamur crimina gentis» 

These, Sir, are the words of a great historian ^ of France in a 
former period, and were applied to an cfhcasion which has 
always been considered as an eternal reproach to the French 
nation : And the atrocious acts lately perpetrated at Paris are, 
perhaps, the only instances that furnish any match to that 
dreadful and complicated scene of proscription and blood. 
But whatever may be our ^feelings on this subject, since, alas i 
it is not possible that the present age should not be contam¬ 
inated with its guilt j since it is not possible that the knowledge 
of it should not be conveyed by the breath of tradition to 
posterity, there is a duty which we are called upon to perform 
—^to enter our solemn protestation, that, on every principle by 
which men of justice and honour are actuated, it is the foulest 
and most atrocious deed which the history of the world has 
yet had occasion to attest 

There is another duty immediately relating to the interest of 
this and of every other country. Painful as it is to dwell upon 
this deed, since we cannot conceal what has happened, either 
from the view fif the present age or of posterity, let us not deprive 
this nation of the benefit that may be derived from reflecting 
on some o# the dreadful effects of those principles which are 
entertained and propagated with so much care and industry by 
a neighbouring country. We see in this one instance concen¬ 
trated together, the effect of principles, which originally rest 
upon grounds that dissolve whatever has hitherto received the 
best sanctions of human legislation, which are contrary to every 
principle of law, human and^ divine. Presuipptuously relying 
on their deceitful and destructive theories, mey have rejected 
every benefit which the world* has hithertd received frs^ the 
effect either of Reason, experience, or even of Revelation itself. 
The consequences of these principles h|ve been illustrated by 
having been carried into effect in^the single person of one, 
whom every human being commiserates. Their consequences 
equally tetid to shaka the security 4>f commerce, to rob the 

1 D« TluHtf who hpi^ies th^M yrards %> the massacre of St. Barthol«9biew, and wishes 
, thjWdajr oouM be ^dotted oof of the history-of Fiance. 
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meanest individual in every country of whatever is most dear 
and valuable to him. 

They strike directly against the authority of all regular 
government, ^d the inviolable personal situation of every law¬ 
ful sovereign. I do feel it, therefore, not merely a tribute due 
to humanity, not merely an effusion of those feelings which I 
possess in common with every man in this country, but I hold 
it to be a proper subject of reflection to fix our minds on the 
effect of those principles which have been thus dreadfully at¬ 
tested, before we proceed to consider of the measures which it 
becomes this country to adopt, in order to avert their contagion, 
and to prevent their growth and progress in Europe. 

However, notwithstanding that I feel strongly oiiPthis sub¬ 
ject, I would, if possible, entreat of the house to consider even 
that calamitous event rather as a subject of reason and reflec¬ 
tion, than of sentiment and feeling. Sentiment is often un¬ 
availing, but reason and reflection will lead to that knowledge 
which is necessary to the salvation of this and of all other 
countries. 1 am persuaded the house will not feel this as a 
circumstance which they are to take upon themselves, but that 
they will feel it in the manner in which I state it, as a proof of 
the calamities arising out of the most abominable and detest¬ 
able principles; as a proof of the absence of all^iorals, of all 
^stice, of all humanity, and of every principle which does 
honour to human nature; and, that it furnishes, the strongest 
demonstration of the dreadful outrage which the crimes and 
follies of a neighbouring nation have suggested to them. I am 
persuaded the house will be sensible that these priifciples, and 
the effects of them, are narrowly to be watched, that there can 
be no leading consideration more nearly connected with the 
prospect of all countries, and most of all, that there can be no 
consideration more deserving the attention of this house, than 
to crush and destroy principles which are so dangerous and 
destructive of ev^ blessing this country enjoys under its free 
and excellent constitution. We owe our present happiness and 
prosp^ty, which has never beftn equalled in* the annals of 
mankind, to a mixture of monarchical government. We feel 
and know we are happy under that form of government. 
We collider it as our first dkuty to maintain and reverence. the 
British constitution, which, for wise and just Veasons of lasting 
and internal policy, attachts inviolability^o the sacred person 
of the^ Sove^ign, though, at the same time, by the, responsi¬ 
bility it has'annexed to govemmAit, by the check of a wise 
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system of laws, and by a mixture of aristocratic and democratic 
cal power in the frame of legislation, it has equally exempted 
itself from the danger arising from the exercise of absolute 
power on the one hand, and the still more dangerous contagion 
of popular licentiousness on the other. The equity of our laws, 
and the freedom of our political system, have been the envy of 
every surrounding nation. In this country no man, in con¬ 
sequence of his riches or rank, is so high as to be above the 
reach of the laws, and no individual is so jlbor or inconsider¬ 
able as not to be within their protection. It is the boast of the 
law of England, that it affords equal security and protection to 
the high and the low, to the rich and the poor. 

Such is«the envied situation of England, which may be com¬ 
pared, if I may be allowed the expression, to the situation of 
the temperate zone on the surface of the globe, formed by the 
bounty of Providence for habitation and enjoyment, being 
equally removed from the polar frosts on the one hand, and the 
scorching heat of the torrid zone on the other; where the vicis¬ 
situde of the seasons, and the variety of the climate, contribute 
to the vigour and health of its inhabitants, and to the fertility 
of its soil; where pestilence and famine are unknown, as also 
earthquakes, hurricanes, &c. with all their dreadful conse¬ 
quences. Sueh is the situation, the fortunate situation of 
Britain; and what a splendid contrast does it form to th» 
situation of that country which is exposed to all the tremend¬ 
ous consequences of that ungovernable, that intolerable and 
destroying spirit, which carries ruin and desolation where-ever 
it goes I • 

Sir, this infection can have no existence in this happy land, 
unless it is imported, unless it is studiously and industriously 
brought into this coun^. These principles are not the natural 
produce of Great Britain, and it ought to be our hrst duty, and 
principal concern, to take the most effectual measures in order 
to stop their growth and progress in this country, as well as in 
the odier nations of Europe. 

Under diis iippression, I wiaii to bring the house to the con¬ 
sideration of the situation in which we stand with respect to 
France, and with respect to the general st^te of the different 
powers of Europe. This subj^t was very much discu^d on 
the first day of tbcf pre$ent session, and I had the good rortune 
to conpur with a veryferge majority ef the house in the address 
t^at was presented to his Majesty, for his most gracious speech 
t^both houses of fparliam^t Gentlemen then drew their 
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inferences from those notorious facts which every man’s observa¬ 
tion presented to him: and those circumstances were supposed 
to excite every sentiment of jealousy and precaution. They 
induced the ^house to arm his Majesty, and the executive 
government, with those powers which were indispensably neces¬ 
sary for effectually providing for the safety of the country. 
Many weeks have now elapsed since the beginning of the ses¬ 
sion, when the country appeared to be in a critical situation. 
I^t us consider whit are the circumstances now to attract our 
attention at the moment when the^message of his Majesty calls 
on us for farther decision. 

The papers which contain the commimicadon between this 
country and France, consist of two different parts, ^he one 
comprehends the communication between diis country and 
France, prior to the period which attracted those sentiments of 
jealousy I have stated:—^This part also contains those com¬ 
ments which have taken place since, and those esplanations 
which have been entered into by his Majesty’s permission, with 
a view, if possible, that our jealousy might be removed in con¬ 
sequence of some step that might be taken. * The other part 
consists, either of what were notorious facts at the meeting of 
parliament, or of those notorious facts which, though not 
officially communicated by his Majesty, were ^ry generally 
known to the public. 

The first part of these papers has never before been made 
public. The date of the first communication is May lath, 
1792. And the communication from that period till the 8th of 
July, contains the system on which his Majesty acted between 
France and the other European powers. From that period, 
down to the meeting of Parliament, his Majesty had most 
scrupulously observed the strictest neutrality with respect to 
France. He had taken no part whatever in the regulation of 
her internal govenunent. He had given her no cause of com¬ 
plaint; and therefcfe the least return he might expect, was, that 
France would be rautious to avoid every measure that could 
fumish^my just ground of compl^t to his Majesty. He might 
also well expect tha{ France would have felt a proper degree of 
respect for the rights of himself and his allies. His Majesty 
might i^ost of all expect, that, in the troubled state of that 
country, they would not have chosen to attempt an interference 
with the internal government of this couiftry, for the sole pur¬ 
pose of creating dissension among us, and of disturbing a scene 
of unexampled felicity. But fortuiiktely for this couiUry, they 
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did not succeed. The express assurances contained in the 
papers which have been printed and are now on the table, the 
very compact on the part of France does distinctly and precisely 
apply to every one of these points. 

I have no doubt but gentlemen have applied the interval 
iij perusing these papers with sufficient attention, to make 
it unnecessary for me to trouble them with more than the 
leading points. You will perceive, that the very first com¬ 
munication is from M. Chauvelin, May^ X2th, 1792, and 
contains this passage: 

“Thus the IJring (of France) saw himself forced into a war, 
which was already declared against him; but, religiously 
faithful tb the principles of the constitution, whatever may 
finally be the fate of arms in this war, France rejects all 
ideas of aggrandizement. She will preserve her limits, her 
liberty, her constitution, her unalienable right of reforming 
herself whenever she may think proper; she will never consent 
that, under any relation, foreign powers should attempt to 
dictate, or even dare to nourish a hope of dictating laws to her. 
But this very pride, so natural and so great, is a sure pledge to 
all the powers from whom she shall have received no provoca¬ 
tion, not only of her constantly pacific dispositions, but also of 
the respect which the French well know how to show at all 
times for the laws, the customs, and all the forms of goverik* 
merit of different nations. 

“The Kii^ indeed wishes it to be known, that he would 
publicly and severely disavow all those of his agents at foreign 
courts in peace with France, who should dare to depart an 
instant from that respect, either by fomenting or favouring 
insurrections against the established order, or by interfering in 
any manner whatever in the interior policy of such states, under 
pretence of a proselytism, which, exercised in the dominions 
of friendly powers, would be a real violation of the law of 
nations.*’ • ^ 

This paper therefore contains a declaration, that whatever • 
might be the fate of arms, Frailte rejected all ideas of aggiandize- 
ment; she would preserve her rights^, she would preserve her 
limits and her liberty. This declaratioi^ was made in the name 
of the king. * ^ 

Gentlemen must remember, after the first revolution, and 
after the estabhshmfint of what they called the model of a 
government of liberty,, the king wished it to be known, that, he 
WKild pubhcly disavow aU ^se of bis agents at foreign courts, 
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in peace with France, who should dare to depart an instant 
from that respect, either by fomenting or raising insurrections, 
or by interfering in any manner whatever in the internal 
government jof such states, under pretence of proselytism, 
which would be a real violation of the law of nations. They 
have therefore passed, by anticipation, that;, sentence on their 
own conduct; and whether we shall pass a different sentence, 
is one of the objects of this day’s consideration. 

In the passage t have read, two distinct principles are laid 
down: the one, that whatever might be the fate of arms, 
France renounced all ideas of aggrandizement, and declared 
she would confine herself within her own territories; the other, 
that to foment and raise insurrections in neutral shales, under 
pretence of proselytism, was a violation of the law of nations. 
It is evident to all Europe, her conduct has been directly 
the reverse of those principles, both of which she has trampled 
under foot, in every instance where it was in her power. In 
the answer to that note of M. Chauvelin, his Majesty expresses 
his concern for the war that had arisen, for the situation of his 
Most Christian Majesty, and for the happiness 'of his dominions. 
He also gives him a positive assurance of his readiness to fulfil, 
in the most exact manner, the stipulations of the treaty of navi¬ 
gation and commerce; and concludes with these Vords ; 

• “ Faithful to all his engagements, his Majesty will pay the 
strictest attention to the preservation of the good understanding 
which so happily subsists between him and his Most Christian 
Majesty, expecting with confidence, that, animated with the 
same sentiments, his Most Christian Majesty will not fail to 
contribute to the same end, by causing, on his part, the rights 
of his Majesty and his allies to be respected, and by rigorously 
forbidding any step which might affect the friendship which 
his Majesty has ever desired to consolidate and perpetuate, for 
the happiness of the two empires.” 

We may also s^ what general assurances France thought fit 
to make to Great Britain, from a note from M. Chauvdin to 
Lord (kenville, dated June 8, ; where it is said, 

“ The King of the French is happy to renew to the King 
of Great Britain t^ie Cprmal assurance, that every thing which 
can interest the rights of his Britannic Majesty will continue 
to be t^e object of his most particular ana most scrupulous 
attention. » • 

“He hastens, at the same time, to declare to him, that 
the rights of*all the allies of Greats Britain, who shall not have 
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provoked France by hostile measures, shall by him be no less 
religiously respected 

“ In making, or rather renewing this declaration, the King of 
the French enjoys the double satisfaction of expressing the 
wish of a people, in whose eyes every war, which is not rendered 
necessary by a du^^attention to its defence, is essentially unjust, 
and of joining particularly in the wishes of his Majesty, for the 
tranquillity of Europe, which would never be disturbed, if France 
and England would unite in order to prese^e it.” 

Such then, Sir, is the' situation in which his Majesty stands 
with respect to France. During the transactions of the last 
summer, when France was engaged in a war against the powers 
of Aust^ and Prussia, his Majesty departed in no shape from 
that neutrality. His Majesty did no one act from which it 
could be justly inferred, that he was friendly to that system. 
But what, let me ask the house, has been the conduct of France 
as to those express reiterated assurances, applied to the public 
concerns which I have now detailed ? 

These assurances went to three points: to a determination 
to abstain from views of aggrandizement; not to interfere with 
the government of neutral nations, which they admitted to be 
a violation of the law of nations; and to observe the rights 
of his MajeSty and his allies. ’V'ihiat has been the conduct 
of France on these three points, under the new system ? She 
has, both by ^er words and actions, manifested a determination, 
if not checked by force, to act on principles of aggrandizement. 
She has completely disclaimed that maxim, "that whatever 
was the fete of their arms in war, France rejected all ideas 
of aggrandizement.” She has made use of the first moment 
of success to publish a contradiction to that declaration. She 
has made use of the first instance of success in Savoy, without 
even attempting the ceremony of disguise, (after having pro¬ 
fessed a determinaticm to confine herself within her micient 
limits,) to annex i^ for ever as an eighty-fomth department to 
the present soverei^ty of France. They Imve by their decree 
announced determination to* carry on a similar opeii.tion in 
every country into which their arms can be carried, with 
a view, in substance, if not in name^ to* do the same thing 
in eve^ country where they can >«ith success. 

Their decree of die 15th of December contains a fair illhstration 
and confirmation of*their principles and designs. They have 
by that decree expressly stated the plan on which they mean to 
mx Whenever ^ey Optaift a temporary success, w^tever be 
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the situation of the country into which they come) whatever 
may have been its antecedent conduct, whatever may be its 
political connections, they have determined not to abandon the 
possession of it, till they have effected the utter and absolute 
subversion of its form of government, of every ancient, every 
established usage, however long they may^iave existe^ and 
however much they may have been revered. They will not 
accept, under the name of liberty, any model of government, 
but that which is cdnformable to their own opinions and ideas; 
and all men must learn from the* mouth of their cannon the 
propagation of their system in every part of the world. They 
have regularly and boldly avowed these instructions, which they 
sent to the commissioners who were to carry these dfders into 
execution. They have stated to them what this house could 
not believe, they have stated to them a revolutionary principle 
and order, for the purpose of being applied in every country in 
which the French arms are crowned with success. They have 
stated, that they would organize every country by a disorganiz¬ 
ing principle; and afterwards, they tell you all this is done by 
the will of the people. Where-ever our arms come, revolutions 
must take place, dictated by the will of the people. And 
then comes this plain question, what is this will of the 
people ? It is the power of the French. They have explained 
^hat that liberty is which they wish to give to every nation j 
and if they will not accept of it voluntarily, they pompel them. 
They take every opportunity to destroy every institution 
that is most sacred and most valuable in every nation 
where their armies have made their appearance; &nd under 
the name of liberty, they have resolved to make every 
country in substance, if not in form, a province dependent 
on themselves, through the despotism of jacobin societies. 
This has given a more fatal blow to the liberties of mankind, 
than any they have suffered, even from the boldest attempts of 
the most aspiring monarch. We,see, therefore, that France 
has trampled und%^ foot all laws, human and divine. She has 
at last^vowed the most insa^ble ambition, and greatest 
contempt for the law of nations, which all independent states 
have hitherto profeslbed^ost religiously to observe; and unless 
she^ is stopped in her car/ier, all Europe must soon learn 
their iddks of justice—^law of nations—modelsf of government— 
and principles of liberty frqm the mouth of the French cannon. 

I gave the first instance of their success in Savoy, as a proof 
of their ambition and aggrandizement I wish the house tP 
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attend to the practical effect of their system, in the situation of 
the Netherlands. You will find, in some of the correspondence 
between France and this country, this declaration on the part 
of France: 

“ She has renounced, and again renounces every conquest, 

- and her occupation of the Low Countries shall only continue 
during the war and the time which may be necessary to the 
lielgians to ensure and consolidate their liberty; after which, 
^ they will be independent and happy. France will find her 
recompence in her felicity.” 

I a.sk whether this can mean any thing else, than that they 
hope to add the Netherlands, as an 84th or 85th department, 
to the French republic; whether it does not mean a subjugation 
of the Netherlands, to the absolute power of France, to a total 
and unequalled dependence on her? If any man entertains 
doubts upon the subject, let him look at the allegations of 
Dumourier, enforced by martial law. What was the conduct 
of this general, when he arrived at Brussels? Did he not 
assemble the inhabitants in the most public part of their city to 
elect the primary assemblies ? How agreeable must have been 
his arrival in the Netherlands, by his employing threats to procure 
a general illumination on his entrance into Brussels i A hollow 
square of the French troops was drawn round the tree of liberty, 
to prevent the natives from pulling down the emblem of French 
freedom. This shews how well disposed the people were to receive 
the French system of liberty I This is the manner in which their 
principles^ are carried into effect in the different countries of 
Europe. I may here mention the conduct of the convention, 
on the occasion of an address from the people of Mons, ifi 
which they desire that the province of Hainault might be 
added as an 85th department of France.' The convention 
rderred the address to a committee, to report the form in 
which countries, wishing to unite with France, were to be 
admitted into the union, ^he conventio% could not decide 
upon it, and therefore they sent it to a coiAittee to point out 
the manner in which they wire to make their application for 
that purpose, so that the receiving of them was to be a fixed 
and Starring principle, which in its coi^equences, if not timely 
prevented, must destroy the liberties and independence of 
England, as welf as of all Europe. 

I would next prdfceed to their %:onfirmed pledge, not to 
ir^fere in the government of other neutral countries. What 
^ley ha^ done here id in countries which, under some pretence 
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or other, they have made their enemies. I need not remind 
the house of the decree of the 19th of November, which is 
a direct attack on every government in Europe, by encouraging 
the seditions pf all nations to rise up against their lawful rulers, 
and by promising them their support and assistance. By this 
decree, they hold out an encouragement to insurrection and 
rebellion in every country in the world. They shew you they 
mean no exception, by ordering this decree to be printed in all 
languages. And tnerefore I might ask any man of common 
sense, whether any nation upon earth could be out of their 
contemplation at the time they passed it? And whether it 
was not meant to extend to England, whatever might be their 
pretences to the contrary? It is most manifest tifey mean 
to carry their principles into every nation, without exception, 
subvert and destroy every government, and to plant on their 
ruins their sacred tree of liberty. 

Some observations, to which they have affected to give the 
name of explanations, have been applied to this decree, and 
are these: “ Now to come to the three points which can alone 
make an object of difficulty at the court of London, the exe¬ 
cutive council observe respecting the first, which is the decree 
of the 19th of November, that we have not been properly 
understood by the ministry of his Britannic Mhjesty, when 
they accuse us of having given an explanation which announces 
to the seditious of all nations, what are the cases i/t which they 
may previously count on the support and assistance of France. 
Nothing could be more foreign than this reproach to the 
sentiments of the national convention, and to the explanation 
^ have given of them; and we did not think it was possible 
we should be charged with the open design of favouring the 
seditious, at the very moment, when we declare that it would 
be wronging the national convention, if they were charged with 
the project of protecting insurrections, and with the commotions 
that may break ouLin any comer of a state, of joining the ring¬ 
leaders, and of thuf making the cause of a few private individuals 
that of the French nation. • 

“ We have said, and we desire to repeat it, that the decree 
of the 19th of Noven^her could not have any application, 
unless to the single case iif which the general wiLh of a 
nation clearly and unequivocally expressed,* should call the 
French nation to its assistlince and fratdtnity, Sedition can 
certainly never be construed into the general will. These 
two ideas mutually repel each otlfer, since a sedition is not 
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and cannot be any other than the movement of a small number 
against the nation at large. And this movement would cease 
to be seditious, provided all the members of a society should 
at once rise, either to reform its government, or Jto change its 
form in toto^ or for any other object. 

. “ The Dutch were assuredly not seditious, when they formed 
the generous resolution of shaking off the yoke of Spain; and 
nl^en the general will of that nation called |or the assistance of 
* France, it was not reputed a crime in Henry IV, or in Elizabeth 
of England, to have listened to them. The knowledge of the 
general will is the only basis of the transactions of nations with 
each oth^; and we can only treat with any government what¬ 
ever on tms principle, that such a government is deemed the 
organ of the general will of the nation governed. 

“Thus when by this natural interpretation, the decree of 
the 19th of November is reduced to what it truly implies, it 
will be found, that it announces nothing more than an act of 
the general will, and that beyond any doubt so effectually 
founded in right, that it was scarcely worth the trouble to 
express it. On this account, the executive council thinks that 
the evidence of this right might, perhaps, have been dispensed 
with, by the national convention, and did not deserve to be 
made the object of a particular degree; but with the interpre¬ 
tation that precedes it, it cannot give uneasiness to any natioh 
whatever,” • 

To all this I shall only observe, that in the whole context of 
their language, on every occasion, they shew the clearest inten¬ 
tion to propagate their principles all over the world. Their 
explanations contain only an avowal and repetition of the 
offence. They have proscribed royalty as a crime, and will 
not be satisfied but with its total destruction. The dreadful 
sentence which they have executed on their own unfortunate 
monarch, applies to every sovereign now existing. And lest 
you should not be satisfied that they mean to extend their 
system to this country, the conduct of the national convendon 
has applied itself, by repeated acts, to yourselves by name, 
which makes any explanation on their par| unsatisfactory and 
unavailiioi^. There is no society in England, however con¬ 
temptible in thejr numbers, howtver desperate in their prin¬ 
ciple, and questionable in their existence, who possessed 
treason and disloyally, who were ifbt cherished, justified, and 
applauded, and treat^ even with a degree of theatrical extra- 
Yltganceat the bar of the nlidonal convendon. You have also 
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a list of the answers given to them at that bar. And, after all 
this, am I to ask you, whether England is one of the countries 
into which they wish to introduce a spirit of proselytism? 
which, exercised in the dominions of friendly powers, they 
themselves £Cdmit, would be a violation of the law of nations. 

On the third point it is unnecessary for me to expatiate,—I 
mean on the violation of the rights of his Majesty, or of his 
allies. 

To insist upon the opening of the river Scheldt, is an act. 
of itself, in which the French nation had no right to interfere 
at all, unless she was the sovereign of the Low Countries, or 
boldly professed herself the general arbitress of Europe. This 
singular circumstance was an aggravation of their case, because 
they were bound by the faith of solemn and recent treaties to 
secure to the Dutch the exclusive navigation of the Scheldt, 
and to have opposed the opening of that river, if any other 
power had attempted it. If France were the sovereign of the 
Low Countries, she would only succeed to the rights which 
were enjoyed by the house of Austria: and if she possessed 
the sovereignty, with all its advantage, she must also take it 
with all its incumbrances, of which the shutting up of the 
Scheldt was one. France can have no right to annul the 
stipulations relative to the Scheldt, unless she* has also tl^e 
j^ight to set aside, equally, all the other treaties between all the 
powers of Europe, and all the other rights of England, or of 
her allies. England will never consent thatf France shall 
arrogate the power of annulling at her pleasure, and under the 
pretence of a natural right of which she makes herself the only 
judge, the political system of Europe, established by solemn 
treaties, and guaranteed by the consent of all the powers. 
Such a violation of rights as France has been guilty of, it 
would be difficult to find in the history of the world. The 
conduct of that nation is in the highest degree arbitrary, 
capricious, and founded upon no one principle of reason or 
justice. They d^lare this treaty Vas antiquated, and extorted 
by despotism, or procured by corruption. But what happened 
recently in the last year? This new and enlightened nation 
renewed her assumnces of respecting all the rights of all his 
Majesty^s allies, withoift anjj exception, without any reservation, 
so that^the advancement of this claim is directly contrary to 
their recent professions, j^rom the treaty of Munster, down to 
the year 1785, the exclusive navigation of the Scheldt has been 
one of the established rights of Hplland. We are told it is to 

Ai® 
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be said| no formal requisition has been made by Holland for 
the support of this country. I beg gentlemen to consider, 
whether ships going up the Scheldt, after a protest of the 
States General, was not such an act as to have justified them in 
calling upon this country for a contingent of men. If this 
house means substantial good faith to its engagements, if it 
retains a just sense of the solemn faith of treaties, it mu%t shew 
a determination to support them. Without entering too far 
Upon this subject, let me call to their attention, for a moment, 
one circumstance,—I mean the sudden effect and progress of 
French ambition, and of French arms. If from that circum¬ 
stance, Holland had just reason to be afraid to make a formal 
requisitiorf; if she had seen just reason not to do what she 
might have been well justified in doing, that was no reason 
why we should not observe our treaty. Are we to stand by as 
indifferent spectators, and look at France trampling upon the 
ancient treaties of the allies of this country? Are we to view 
with indifference the progress of French ambition, and of 
Ftench arms, by which our allies are exposed to the greatest 
danger ? This is surely no reason for England to be inactive 
and slothful. If Holland has not immediately called upon us 
for our support and assistance, she may have been influenced 
by motives of policy, and her forbearance ought not to be sup¬ 
posed to arise from her indifference about the river Scheldt^.,, 
If Holland hgd not applied to England when Antwerp was 
taken, the French might have overrun her territory. And 
unless we wish to stand by, and to suffer state after state to be 
subverted under the power of France, we must now declare our 
firm resolution effectually to oppose those principles of ambijtion 
and aggrandizement, which have for their object the destruction 
of England, of Europe, and of the world. 

The next thing is, whether we see any thing in these papers, 
which furnishes an answer to the past, or gives any security for 
the future? What does the explanation amount to on the 
subject of the treaty of our allies ? It refers to the possibility 
of negociation at an indefinite period. She says, *‘she (France) 
has renounced, and again renounces every conquest, and her 
occupation of the Low Countries shalbonly continue during 
the war, and the time which may be necessary to the Belgians 
to ensure and consolidate their liberty ; after which, they will 
be independent and hippy, and Franfee will find her recompense 
in their felicity.” What is this but an avowal of .their former 
doelaradons ? 
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On the subject of interference with neutral nations, there are 
one or two explanations of the decree of the 19th of November, 
which has been so often discussed. We are, indeed, told it is 
injurious to, suppose the national convention could have in¬ 
tended to apply this decree to any country but where, by the 
public will, they have been called to give assistance and frater¬ 
nity. This is in fact to advertise for treason and rebellion. 
Is there any man jjyho could ^ve credit to the reception which 
the English societies received in prance ? Though their num¬ 
bers are too contemptible for the animadversion of the law, or 
the notice of our own executive government, they were con¬ 
siderable enough for the national convention. Th^ tell you 
they are the clear, undisputed, constituted organ of the will of 
the people at large. What reliance can be placed on all their 
explanations, after the avowal of principles to the last degree 
dangerous to the liberty, the constitution, the independence, 
and the very existence of this country? 

My time and my strength would fail me, if I were to attempt 
to go through all those various circumstances, which are con¬ 
nected with this subject. I shall take the liberty of reading a 
passage from a publication which came into my hands this 
morning, and I am extremely glad to have seen collected to¬ 
gether, so many instances in which the conduct of France is 
i^etected. In a note from M. Chauvelin, dated December 
'a7th, 1792, he complains of the harsh construction which the 
British ministry had put on the conduct of France, and pro¬ 
fesses the strongest friendship for Great Britain. And yet, on 
the 31st of December, 1792, that is in four days after, one of 
the members of the executive council, who had given these 
assurances to England, wrote this letter to the friends of 
liberty, and equality, in all the sea-ports in France: 

“The government of England is arming, and the King of 
Spain, encouraged by this, is preparing to attack us. These 
two tyrannical powers, after persecuting the patriots in their 
own territories, think, no doubt, that they shall be able to 
influence the judgment to be prdnounced on the tyrant Louis. 
They hope to frigjiten us. But no I a people who has made 
itself free; a people mho has driven out of the bosom of 
France^ and as far as the •distant borders of the Rhine, the 
terrible army of the Prussians and Austrians; the people of 
France will not suffer Itws to be dictated to them by a 
tyrant. ^ 

“ The Kins and his parliamenf mean to make war asrainst 
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us 1 will the English republicans suffer it ? Already these free 
men shew their discontent, and the repugnance which they 
have to bear arms against their brothers, the French. Well! 
we will fly to their succour; we will make a descent on the 
island; we will lodge there fifty thousand caps of liberty; we 
will, plant there the sacred tree, and we will'stretch out our arms 
to our republican brethren; the tyranny of their government will 
soon be destroyed. Let every one of us be strongly impressed 
with this idea!— Monge.” * 

Such is the declaration of the sentiments of the minister of 
the marine; a declaration which separates not only the king, 
but the king and parliament of Great Britain from the people, 
who are cHled republicans. What faith can be put in assurances 
given on the part of France by M. Chauvelin, on the 27th of 
December, when, in four days after, we find the minister of 
the marine writing such a letter? It was to be hoped we 
might have seen reasons, perhaps, in consequence of friendly 
explanations, for not going to war. But such explanations as 
this communication contains, have been justly rejected. I 
shall not detain the house longer on this subject. 

I shall state now what appears to be the state of the nego- 
ciation. I take the conduct of France to be inconsistent with 
the peace anB liberty of Europe. They have not given us 
satisfaction with respect to the question in issue. It is truef 
what they call* explanations have taken place; but their prin^ 
ciples, and the whole manner of their conduct, are such, that 
no faith can be put in their declarations. Their conduct gives 
the lie to tfieir public professions; and, instead of giving satis¬ 
faction on the distinct articles, on which you have a right to 
claim a dear and precise explanation, and shewing any desire 
to abandon those views of conquest and aggrandizement, to 
return within their ancient limits, and to set barriers to the 
progress of their destructive arms, and to their principles, still 
more destructive; instead of doing so, they have given,—ex¬ 
planations I cannot call them, but an avowal of those very 
things you complain of. And in the last paper from M. Chauve- 
Hn, which may therefore be considered as the ultimatum^ are 
these wosds: # * 

^ After so frank a declaration, which manifests such ^ sincere 
desire of peace, his Britannic Majesty’s ministers ought not to 
have any doubts witlf regard to th# intentions of France. If 
her explanations appear insufficient, and if we are still obliged 
tQ<hear a toghty language; ^hostile preparations are continued 
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in the English ports, after having exhausted every means to pre¬ 
serve peace, we will prepare for war with the sense of the justice 
of our cause, and of our efforts to avoid this extremity. We 
will fight thjf English, whom we esteem, with regret,—but we 
will fight them without fear." 

This is an ultimatum to which you cannot accede. They 
have neither withdrawn their armies from the neighbouring 
nations, nor sh^w^ the least disposition to withdraw them. If 
France is really desirous of maintaining friendship and peace 
with England, she must shew herself disposed to renounce her 
views of aggression and aggrandizement, and to confine herself 
within her own territory, without insulting other governments, 
without disturbing their tranquillity, without violAing their 
rights. And unless she consent to these terms, whatever may 
be our wishes for peace, the final issue must be war. As to the 
time, as to the moment when war is to commence, if there is yet 
any possibility of satisfactory explanation, and security for the 
future, it is not to the last moment precluded. But I should 
disguise my sentiments to the house, if I stated, that I thought 
it in any degree probable. This country has always been desir¬ 
ous of peace. We desire it still, but such as may be real and 
solid, and consistent with the interests and dignity of Britain, 
and with the general security of Europe. War, whenever it 
eomes, will be preferable to peace without honour, without 
security, and which is incompatible either with the external 
safety, or the internal happiness of this country. 

I have endeavoured to comprehend as much possibly 
though I am sensible I have left a great deal untouched. If 
any topic should afterwards arise, I trust I shall meet with the 
indulgence of the house in stating it 1 shall now move, *'That 
an humble address be presented to his Majesty, to return his 
Majesty the thanks of this house for his most gracious message, 
and the communication of the papers, which, by his Majesty’s 
command, have been laid before us. 

“ To offer his Majesty our heartfelt condolence on the atro¬ 
cious act lately perpetrated at Pdlris, which must be viewed by 
every nation in Europe as an outrage on religion, justice, and 
humanity, and as a striking and dreadful example of the effects 
of prinj^iples which lead tcf the violation o( the most sacred 
duties, and are utterly subversive of the peace and order of all 
civil society, • * 

“ To repreMnt to his Majesty, that it is impossible for us not 
to be sensible of the views of a^andizement and.ambidan 
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which, in violation of repeated and solemn profession^ have 
been openly manifested on the part of France, and which we 
connected with the propagation of principles incompatible with 
the existence of all just and regular government^ that under 
the present circumstances, we consider a vigorous and effectual 
opposition to those views, as essential to the security of every 
thing that is most dear and valuable to us as a nation, and to 
the future tranquillity and safety of all other countries. 

“That impressed with these sentiments,Ve‘shall, with the 
utmost zeal and alacrity, afford his Majesty the most effectual 
assistance, to enable his Majesty to make a farther augmenta¬ 
tion of his forces by sea and land, and to act as circumstances 
may requife in the present important conjuncture, for maintain¬ 
ing the security and honour of his crown, for supporting the 
just rights of his allies, and for preserving to his people the un¬ 
disturbed enjoyment of the blessings, which, under the Divine 
Providence, they receive from the British constitution! ** 


DECtARATION OF WAR BY FRANCE 


, February 12, 1793.^ 

In proposing, Pitt observed, to the house an address in answer 
to his Majesty’s message, he did not conceive that there could be 
any necessity, in the present instance, at least in one view of the 
subject, for troubling them much at large. Whatever difference 
of opinion might formerly have existed with respect to subjects, 


1 The order of the day was moved for taking into consideration the following message 
from bis Majesty; *'>Georcs R.->-His Majesty thinks proper to acquaint the House df 
Commons, timt the assembly now exorcising the powers of ^vemment in France, have, 
widhout previous notice, directed acts of hostility to be committed against the persons and 
property of his Majesty^s subjects, in breach of the law of nations, and of the most positive 
stipulations of treaty; and have since, on the most groundlee pretences, actually declared 
war against his Majesty and the United Jhrovinces. Under the circumstances df this 
watttoa and unprovoked aggression, his M^esty has taken the necessary steps to maintain 
the hononr of his crown, and to vindicate the rights of hisjpeople; and his Majesty relies 
adth confidence on the firm and effectual support of the Hou^ of Commons, and on the 
scmloua excadofis^of a brave and loyal peome, in proMputing a just and necessary war, 
and in endeavouring, under the blessing of ProvUence,^o oppose an effectual barrier to 
the fisfther progress of a ^tcm which strikes at the security and peace of all independent 
natio^ and is pursued m open defiance of every principle of moderation, good faith, 
hpmanity and juidice. . . 

'** In a cause of such generiu ooncem, his Majesty has every reason to^ hope for the 
cordial oo-operarion of those powers whoare'united with his Majesty by the ties of alliance, 
or vriio feel an interest in preventing the extension of asiaxchy and oapfusion, and in'con¬ 
tributing to chaaeptrity and tnhiqasllit:iPof Europe. ** G. BL'* 
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on which, however, the great majority both of that house and 
the nation had coincided in sentiment, whatever doubts might 
be entertained as to the interest, which this country had in the 
recent transactions on the continent, whatever question might 
be made of the satisfaction to which this country was inti tied, 
or whatever question might be made of the mode of conduct 
which had been pursued by government, which lately had not 
been carried so far as to produce even a division; yet when the 
situation ift which*we now stood was considered, when those 
circumstances which had occurred to produce an alteration in 
the state of affairs since the last address, were taken into the 
account, he could not doubt but that there would be one unani¬ 
mous sentiment and voice expressed on the presenf occasion. 
The question now was, not what degree of danger or insult we 
should find it necessary to repel, from a regard to our safety, or 
from a sense of honour; it was, not whether we should adopt in 
our measures a system of promptitude and vigour, or of tameness 
and procrastination; whether we should sacrifice every other 
consideration to the continuance of an uncertain and insecure 
peace—When war was declared, and the event no longer in 
our option, it remained only to be considered, whether we 
should prepare to meet it with a firm determination, and sup¬ 
port his Majesty’s government with zeal and couragS against every 
attack. War now was not only declared, but carried on at our 
very doors; a war which aimed at an object no Igss destructive 
than the total ruin of the freedom and independence of this 
country. In this situation of affairs, he would not do so much 
injustice to the members of that house, whatever differences of 
opinion might formerly have existed, as to suppose there could 
be any but one decision, one fixed resolution, in this so urgent 
necessity, in this imminent and common danger, by the ardour 
and firmness of their support, to testify their loyalty to their 
sovereign, their attachment to the constitution, and their sense 
of those inestimable blessings which they had so long enjoyed 
under its influence. Confident, however, as he was, that such 
would be their unanimous decision, that such would be their 
determined and unalterable resolution, he should not consider 
it as altogether useles% to take a view of the situation of the 
country^ at the time of his»Majesty’s last message, of the cir¬ 
cumstances which had preceded and accoinpanied it, ai^ of 
the situation in which we^ow stood, in "tonsequence of what 
had occurred during that interval 
When his *Majesty, by his message, informed them, that in 
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the present situation of affairs he conceived it indispensably 
necessary to make a farther augmentation of his forces, they 
had cheerfully concurred in that object, and returned in answer, 
what then was the feeling of the house, the expression of their 
affection and zeal, and their readiness to support his Majesty in 
~ th<^e purposes, for which he had stated an augmentation of 
force to be necessary. They saw the justice of the alarm which 
was then entertained, and the propriety of i^ording that sup¬ 
port which was required. He should shortly state the grounds 
upon which they had then given their concurrence. They con¬ 
sidered that whatever temptations might have existed to this 
country from ancient enmity and rivalship, paltry motives 
indeed 1 dr whatever opportunity might have been afforded by 
the tumultuous and distracted state of France, or whatever 


l^entiments might be excited by the transactions which had 
taken place in that nation, his Majesty had uniformly abstained 
from all interference in its intem.al government, and had main¬ 
tained, with respect to it, on every occasion, the strictest and 
most inviolable neutrality. 

Such being his conduct towards France, he had a right to 
expect on their part a suitable return; more especially, as this 
return had b^en expressly conditioned for by a compact, into 
which they entered, and by which they engaged to respect the 
rights of his Majesty and his allies, not to interfere in thd' 
government of any neutral country, and not to pursue any 
system of aggrandizement, or make any addition to their 
dominions,, but to confine themselves, at the conclusion of the 
war, within their own territories. These conditions they had 


all grossly violated, and had adopted a system of ambitious and 
destructive policy, fatal to the peace and security of every 
governments and which in its consequences had shaken Europe 
Itself to its foundation. Their decree of the 19th of November, 
which had been so much talked of, offering fraternity and 
affiance to all people who wish to recover their liberty, was a 
deciree not levelled against particular nations, but against every 
cbnntiy where there was any fbrm of government established; 
a decree not hostile to in^viduals, but tq the human race; 
which was calculated every where to sow the seeds of rebellion 
and civil contended and to spread Var from one end of .Europe 
to the other, from one end of the globe to the other. While they 
were bound to this c(?untry by the Ihgagements which he had 
motioned, they had shewed no intention to exempt it from the 
ddhsequi^ces of this (||ecree.* Nay, a directly contrary opinion 
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might be formed, and it might be supposed that this country 
was more particularly aimed at by this very decree, if we were 
to judge from the exultation with which they had received from 
different societies in England every address expressive of sedi¬ 
tion and disloyalty, and from the eager desire which they had 
testified to encourage and cherish the growth of such senti¬ 
ments. Not only had they shewed no inclination to fulfil their 
engagements, but ^ad even put it out of their own power, by 
taking the first opportunity to malje additions to their territory 
in contradiction to their own express stipulations. By express 
resolutions for the destruction of the existing government of all 
invaded countries, by the means of jacobin societies, by orders 
given to their generals, by the whole system adopAd in this 
respect by the national assembly, and by the actual connection 
of the whole country of Savoy, they had marked their deter¬ 
mination to add to the dominions of France, and to provide 
means, through the medium of every new conquest, to carry 
their principles over Europe. Their conduct was such, as in 
every instance had militated against the dearest and most 
valuable interests of this country. 

The next consideration was, that under all the provocations 
which had been sustained from France, provocations which, in 
ordinary times, and in different circumstances, cduld not have 
failed to have been regarded as acts of hostility, and which 
formerly, not even a delay of twenty-four houts would have 
been wanting to have treated as such, by commencing ^ im¬ 
mediate war of retaliation, his Majesty’s ministers had pru¬ 
dently and temperately advised all the means to be previously 
employed of obtaining reasonable satisfaction, before recourse 
should be had to extremities. Means had been taken to in¬ 
form their agents, even though not accredited, of the grounds 
of jealousy and complaint on the part of this country, and an 
opportunity had been afforded through them of bringing forward 
any circumstances of explanation, or offering any terms of satis¬ 
faction. Whether the facts and explanations which these agents 
had brought forward were sifch as contained any proper 
satisfaction for the^ast, or could afford any reasonable assurance 
with respect to the futwre, every member might judge from the 
inspection of the papers. ^ He had already given it as his 
opinion, that if there was no other altemafive than either to 
make war or depart fronl our prindpld^, rather than recede 
from our principles a war was preferable to a peace; because a 
peace, purchased upon such terms, must be uncertain, pre- 
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carious, and liable to be continually interrupted by the repetition 
of fresh injuries and insults. War was preferable to such a 
peace, because it was a shorter and a surer way to that end 
which the house had undoubtedly in view as its ultimate object 
—a secure and lasting peace. What sort of peace must that 
be in which there was no security? Peace he regarded as 
desirable only so far as it was secure. If, said Mr. Pitt, you 
entertain a sense of the many blessings which you enjoy, if you 
value the continuance and safety of that cfimmerce which is a 
source of so much opulence, if you wish to preserve and render 
permanent that high state of prosperity by which this country 
has for some years past been so eminently distinguished, you 
hazard alhthese advantages more, and are more likely to forfeit 
them, by submitting to a precarious and disgraceful peace, than 
by a timely and vigorous interposition of your arms.—By 
tameness and delay you suffer that evil which might now be 
checked, to gain ground, and which, when it becomes indis¬ 
pensable to oppose, may perhaps be found irresistible. 

It had on former debates been alleged, that by going to war 
we expose our commerce. Is there, he would ask, any man so 
blind and irrational, who does not know that the inevitable 
consequence of every war must be much interruption and 
injury to commerce ? But, because our commerce was exposed 
to suffer, was that a reason why we should never go to war % 
Was there no combination of circumstances, was there no 
situation in the affairs of Europe, such as to render it expedient 
to hazard for a time a part of our commercial interests ? Was 
there no efil greater, and which a war might be necessary to 
avoid, than the partial inconvenience to which our commerce 
was subjected, during the continuance of hostile operations? 
But he begged pardon of the house for the digression into 
which he had been led—awhile he talked as if they were 
debating about the expediency of a war, war was actually 
declared: we were at this moment engaged in a war. 

He now came to state what had occurred since his Majesty’s 
last message; and to notice these grounds which had served as 
a pretext for the declaration of war. When his Majesty had 
dismissed, M. Chauvelin, what were thqp tlfe hopes of peace? 
He was by no means sanguine in such hopes, and he had stated 
to the house that he then saw but little probability thsTt a war 
could be avoided. Such then was his sentiment, because the 
explfuiations and conduct of the French agent were such .as 
afi|}rded him but little room to expect any term§ which this 
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country could, either consistently with honour or a regard to 
its safety, accept. Still, however, the last moment had been 
kept open to receive any satisfactory explanation whi(t:h might 
be offered. JBut what, it might be asked, was to be the mode 
of receiving such explanation? When his Majesty had dis¬ 
missed M. Chauvelin, as, by the melancholy catastrophe of the 
French monarch, the only character in which he had ever been 
acknowledged at the British court had entirely ceased, eight 
days had been allowed him for his departure, and if during that 
period he had sent any more satisfactory explanation, still it 
would have been received. Had any disposition been testified 
to comply with the requisitions of Lord Grenville, still an 
opportunity was afforded of intimating this disposition. Thus 
had our government pursued to the last a conciliatory system, 
and left every opening for accommodation, had the French 
been disposed to embrace it. M. Chauvelin, however, instantly 
quitted the country, without making any proposition. Another 
agent had succeeded, (M. Maret) who, on his arrival in this 
country, had notified himself as the charg^-dWaires on the 
part of the French republic, but had never, during his residence 
in the kingdom, afforded the smallest communication. 

What was the next event which had succeeded ? An embargo 
was laid on all the vessels and persons of his Majesty’s subjects 
who were then in France. This embargo was to be considered 
as not only a symptom, but as an act of hostility. It certainly 
had taken place without any notice being given, contrary to 
treaty, and against all the laws of nations. Here perhaps it 
might be said, that on account of their stopping certain ships 
loaded with com for France, the government of Great Britain 
might be under the same charge; to this point he should come 
presently. He believed if government were chargeable with 
any thing, it might rather be, that they were even too slow in 
asserting the honour and vindicating the rights pf this country. 
If he thought that his Majesty’s mimsters wanted any justifica¬ 
tion, it would be for their forbearance, and not for their 
promptitude, since to the last«moment they had testified a 
disposition to receive terms of accommodation, and left open 
the means of expfanafipn. Notwithstanding this violent and 
outragqpus act, such was ••the disposition to peace in his 
Majesty’s ministers, that the channels of communication, even 
after this period, were not shut if a most singular circumstance 
happened, which was the arrival of intelligence from his 
Majesty’s minister at the Hague*on the very day when ^ 
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^bargo became known here, that he had received an intima¬ 
tion from General Dumourier, that the general wished an 
interview, in order to see if it were yet possible to adjust the 
differences between the two countries, and to proipote a general 
pacification. Instead of treating the embargo as an act of 
ho$fility, and forbearing from any communication, even after 
this aggression, his Majesty’s ministers, on the same day on 
which the embargo was made known to them, gave instructions 
to the ambassador at the Hague, to enter info a communication 
with General Dumourier; and they did this with great satis¬ 
faction, on several accounts: first, because it might be done 
without committing the king’s dignity ; for the general of an 
army might, even in the very midst of war, without any 
recognition of his authority, open any negociation of peace. 
But this sort of communication was desirable also, because, if 
successful, it would be attended with the most immediate 
effects, as its tendency was immediately to stop the progress of 
war, in the most practical, and perhaps, in the only practical 
way. No time was therefore lost in authorizing the king’s 
minister at the Hague to proceed in the pursuit of so desirable 
an object, if it could be done in a safe and honourable mode, 
but not otherwise. But before the answer of government co^ld 
reach the anSbassador, or any means be adopted for carrying 
the object proposed into execution, war was declared, on thtf 
part of the Fjench, against this country. If then we were to 
debate at all, we were to debate whether or not we were to 
repel those principles, which not only were inimical to this, 
and to evefy other government, but which had been followed 
up in acts of hostility to this country. We were to debate 
whether or not we were to resist an aggression which had 
already been commenced. He would however refer the house, 
not to observations of reasoning, but to the grounds which had 
been assigned by the assembly themselves in their declaration 
of war. But first, he must again revert for a moment to the 
embargo. He then stated, that a detention of ships, if no 
ground of hostility had been* given, was, in the first place, 
contrary to the law of nations. In the second plac^ there was 
an actual treaty between the two countries, providing for this 
very circumstance: ^d this treaty (if not set aside by our 
bre^ of it, which* he should come to presently) expressly said, 
that, **m case of a rupture, tide shaR be given for the removal 
of persons and effects.” 

Jle should now proceed to the declaration itself. It began 

Si " 
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with declaring, “That the King of England has not ceased, 
especially since the revolution of the loth of August 1792, to 
give proofs of his being evil-disposed towards the French 
nation, and pf his attachment to the coalition of crowned 
heads.” Notwithstanding the assertion that his Majesty had 
not ceased to shew his evil dispositions towards the French 
nation, they had not attempted to shew any acts of hostility 
previous to the loth of August; nor in support of the charge 
of his attachment fo the coalition of crowned heads, had they 
been able to allege any fact, except his supposed accession to 
the treaty between the Emperor of Germany and the King of 
Prussia. This treaty bad already, this evening, been the 
subject of conversation: it had then been mentioned, which 
he should now repeat, that the fact, thus alleged, was false, 
and entirely destitute of foundation; and that no accession to 
any such treaty had ever taken place on the part of his Majesty. 
And not only had he entered into no such treaty, but no step 
had been taken, and no engagement formed on the part of our 
government, to interfere in the internal affairs of France, or 
attempt to dictate to them any form of constitution. He 
declared that the whole of the interference of Great Britain had 
been (in consequence of French aggressions) with the general 
view of seeing whether it was possible, either *by our own 
eocertions, or in concert with any other powers, to repress this 
French system of aggrandizement and aggression,«with the view 
of seeing whether we could not re-establish the blessings of 
peace, whether we could not, either separately, or jointly with 
other powers, provide for the security of our own country, iuid 
the general security of Europe. 

The next charge brought by the national assembly was, 
“ That at the period aforesaid, he ordered his ambassador at 
Paris to withdraw, because he would not acknowledge the 
provisional executive council, created* by the legislative 
assembly.” It was hardly necessary for him to discuss a 
subject with which all were already so well acquainted. After 
the horrors of the loth of Augtlst, which were paralleled but 
not eclipsed by those of the 2d of September, and the suspen¬ 
sion of the French*moparch, to whom'alone the ambassador 
had been sent, it certainly Ifecame proper to recall him. He 
could not remain ,to treat with any government to whom he 
was not accredited; and <he propriety df his being recalled 
would appear^ still more evident, when it was considered that it 
was probable that the banditti who had seized upon the 
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government would not long retain their power; and, in fact, in; 
the course of a month, they had been obliged to yield to the 
interest of a different party, but of a description similar to their; 
own. It was also to be remarked, that this ciicumstance of 
recalling the ambassador had never till now been complained 
of as an act of hostility. When a government was overturned, 
it became a fair question how long an interval should intervene 
till that government should be acknowlec^ed ? and especially 
if that change of government was accompanied with all the 
circumstances of tumult and distraction, it certainly became a 
matter of extreme hardship that a war should be the conse¬ 
quence to the nation which should refuse to acknowledge it in 
the first instance. The force of this reasoning became increased 
in the particular application, when it was considered, that 
France had not yet established any constitution of its own; 
that all, hitherto, was merely provisional and temporary; and 
that, however the present republican system might be confirmed 
by force, or change of opinion, a little before, the voice of the 
nation, as far as its wish could be collected, had expressed 
itself in favour of a monarchy. 

They proceeded to state, as farther grounds of their declaration 
of war, “ That the cabinet of St. James’s has ceased, since the 
same period ^the loth of August), to correspond with the French 
ambassador at London, on pretext of the suspension of thte 
heretofore king of the French. That, since the opening of the 
national convention, it has refused to resume the usual corre¬ 
spondence between the two states, and to acknowledge the 
powers 01this convention. That it has refused to acknowledge 
the ambassador of the I*'rench republic, although provided with 
letters of credit in its name.” M. Chauvelin had been received 
at this court as ambassador of the king, and in no other capacity 
or character. From^the period of the suspension of the king, 
he, for some months, ceased to hold any communication with 
the government here, or to act in any capacity; nor was it till 
the month of December that he had received his letter of 
credence to act here as the aihbassado^ of the French republic. 
With respect to the charge of not having acknowledged the 
convention, he confessed it to be true# When these letters of 
credence had been tendered, thef were refused; but it was to 
be considered whether it would have been proper to have 
recognized them, after due repeat^ instances of offence, for 
. wldch no compensation had been made, and of )3ifhich, indeed, 
^ery fr^h act present^ n 5 t only a repetition, but an aggrava- 
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tion. Indeed, it would have been impossible at that period, 
without shewing a deviation from principle, and a tameness of 
disposition, to have recognized their authority, or accepted of 
the person vtho presented himself in the character of their 
ambassador. At that very moment, it was to be recollected, 
they were embarked in the unjust and inhuman process which 
had terminated in the murder of the king—an event which 
had everywhere excited sentiments of the utmost horror and 
indignation! Would it have been becoming in our government 
first to have acknowledged them at such a moment, when the 
power they had assumed was thus cruelly and unjustly exercised 
against that very authority which they usurped ? But, whatever 
might be the feelings of abhorrence and indignatiSn, which 
their conduct on this occasion could not fail to excite, he should 
by no means hold out these feelings as a ground for hostility, 
nor should he ever wish to propose a war of vengeance. The 
catastrophe of the French monarch, they ought all to feel 
deeply j and consistently with that impression, be led more 
firmly to resist those principles from which an event of so black 
and atrocious a nature had proceeded; principles which, if not 
opposed, might be expected in their progress to lead to the 
commission of similar crimes; but, notwithstanding govern¬ 
ment had been obliged to decline all communi^tion which 
tended to acknowledge the authority of the convention, still, 
as he had said before, they had left open the means of accom¬ 
modation; nor could that line of conduct which they had 
pursued, be stated as affording any ground of hostility. 

He should now consider, collectively, some of the subsequent 
grounds which they had stated in their declaration, which were 
expressed in the following articles: 

“That the court of St. James's has attempted to impede 
the different purchases of corn, arms, and other commodities 
ordered in England, either by French citizens or the agents of 
the republic. 

“ That it has caused to be stopped, several boats and ships 
loaded with grain for France, contrary to the treaty of 1786, 
while exportation t(j other foreign countries was free. 

“That in order still^inore effectually to obstruct the com¬ 
mercial pperations of the republic in England, it obtained an 
act of parliament prohibiting the circulation of assignats. 

“That in violation of tne fourth artide of the treaty of 
1786, it obtained another act, in the month of January last, 
which subjects all French citizeits^ residing in, or coming 
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into England, to forms the most inquisitorial, vexatious, and 
dangerous. 

**That at the same time, and contrary to the ist article of 
the peace of 1783, it granted protection and pecuniary aid not 
only to the emigrants, but even to the chiefs of the rebels, who 
haV;e already fought against France; that it has maintained 
with them a daily correspondence, evidently directed against 
the French revolution: that it has also received the chiefs of 
the rebels of the French West-India coloniSs.” 

All these had been stated as provocations; but what sort of 
provocations ? What, he would ask, was a provocation ?—That 
we had indeed, taken measures, which, if considered by them¬ 
selves, aAd not as connected with the situation of affairs in 
which they were adopted, might perhaps be considered in the 
light of provocations, he would allow; but if these measures 
were justified by the necessity of circumstances—if they were 
called for by a r^ard to our own safety and interests—^they 
could only be viewed as temperate and moderate precautions. 
And in this light, these grounds, assigned in the declaration, 
could only be regarded as frivolous and unfounded pretences. 
With respect to the charge of having stopped supplies of grain 
and other commodities, intended for France, what could be 
more ridiculSus than such a pretext? When there was reason 
to apprehend that France intended an attack upon the allies of 
this country^, and against the country itself, upon which, at 
the same time, it depended for the stores and ammunitions 
necessary for carrying on hostilities, was it natural to suppose 
that they*should furnish, from their own bosom, supplies to be 
turned against themselves and their allies? Could they be 
such children in understanding, could they be such traitors in 
principle, as to furnish to their enemies the means of hostility 
and die instruments of offence? What was the situation of 
France with respect to this counti7? Had they not given 
sufficient cause for jealousy of their hostile intentions? By 
their decree of the X9th of November, they had declared war 
against all governments. They had possessed themselves of 
Flanders, and were there endeavouring to establish, by force, 
what they styled a system of freedQpi, Vhile they actually 
menaced Holland with an invasionf Another ground which they 
had stated in their declaration as an act of hostility on*the part 
of our government wasi, they Ited not suffered assignats to 
be circulated in this country. Truly, they had ^reason to be 
efiended that we would no^ receive what was worth nothing; 
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and that, by exercising an act" which came completely within 
our own sovereignty with respect to the circulation of any 
foreign paper currency, we thus avoided a gigantic system of 
swindling! Jf such, indeed, were the pretences which they 
brought forward as grounds for a declaration of war, it was 
matter of wonder that, instead of a sheet of paper, they did not 
occupy a volume, and proved that their ingenuity had been 
exhausted before their modesty had been at all affected. Of 
much the same nature was that other pretext, with respect to 
the passing of the alien bill; a bill absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the country, as it shielded us from the artifice of the 
seditious, perhaps the d^ger of the assassin. This bill they 
had held out as an infringement of the treaty of rammerce. 
It could be no infringement of their treaty, as in the tre.aty 
itself it was expressly declared, that nothing was to be considered 
as an infringement, unless, first, proper explanations had taken 
place. Secondly, it was not to be expected that any treaty 
could supersede the propriety of adopting new measures 
in a new situation of affairs. Such was the case, when an 
inundation of foreigners had poured into this country under 
circumstances entirely different from those which were provided 
for by the bill. But who were those who complained of 
the severity of the regulations adopted by the alien bill in this 
Country ? The very persons who, during the late transactions 
in their own country, had adopted restrictionsaof police ten 
times more severe, but of which our government, however much 
its subjects might be affected, had never made tl^e smallest 
complaint. 

The next ground, assigned in the declaration, was the arma¬ 
ment which had taken place in this country. 

** That in the same spirit, without any provocation, and when 
all the maritime powers are at peace with England, the cabinet 
of St. James’s has ordered a considerable na^ armament, and 
an augmentation of the land forces. 

“That this armament was ordered at a moment when the 
English minister was bitterly pefsecuting those who supported 
the principles of tjie French revolution in England, and was 
employing all possible means, both in parliament and out of it, 
to covec the French republic with ignominy, and to draw upon 
it the execration of the English nation, and of all Europe.” 

And, under what circumstances had'^the armament com¬ 


plained of t4ken place ? At ‘the period when the French, by 
their conduct with regard to the ti^ty of the Scheldj^ shewed 
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their intention to disregard the obligation of all treaties, when 
they had begun to propagate principles of universal war, and to 
discover views of unbounded conquest. Was it to be wondered 
that, at such a time, we should think it nece^ary to take 
measures of precaution, and to oppose, with determination, the 
progress of principles, not only of so mischievous a tendency, 

■ but which, in their immediate consequences, threatened to be 
so fatal to ourselves and our allies ? Indeed they now seemed 
rather to despair of these principles being sc? generally adopted, 
and attended with such striking and immediate success as 
they had at first fondly imagined. How little progress these 
principles had made in this country they might be sufficiently 
convinceef by that spirit, which had displayed itself, of 
attachment to the constitution, and those expressions of a 
firm determination to support it, which had appeared from every 
quarter. If, indeed, they mean to attack us, because we do 
not like French principles, then would this indeed be that sort 
of war which had so often been alleged and deprecated on the 
other side of the house—a war against opinions. If they mean 
to attack us because we love our constitution, then indeed it 
would be a war of extirpation; for not till the spiiit of 
Englishmen was exterminated, would their attachment to 
the constitution be destroyed, and their generous efforts be 
slackened in its defence. • 

The next articles of complaint on the part of the French 
were; 


“That the object of this armament, intended against France, 
was'not even disguised in the English parliament. 

“ That although the provisional executive council of France 
has employed every measure for preserving peace and fraternity 
with the English nation, and has replied to calumnies and 
violation of treaties only by remonstrances, founded on the 
principles of justice, and expressed with the dignity of free men; 
the English minister has persevered in his system of male¬ 
volence and hostility, continued the armaments, and sent a 
squadron to the Scheldt to disturb the operations of the French 
in Belgium. 

That,?ott the news of the executiongjf l!ouis, he carried his 


outrages to the Frendi republic such a length, as |o order 
. the ambassador of Fiance to quit the British territory within 
ejght days. • - • 

“ That the King of Ei^land has manifested his attachment 
t<^ the mse of diat tfaitoi, and his design of supportii^ it 
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by different hostile resolutions adopted in his council, both 
by nominating generals of his land army, and by appl3nng to 
parliament for a considerable addition of land and sea forces, 
and putting sjiips of war in commission.” 

They clearly shewed their enmity to that constitution, by 
taking every opportunity to separate the King of England from 
the nation, and by addressing the people as distinct from the 
government. Upon the point of their fraternity he did not 
wish to say much; he had no desire for their affection. To 
the people they offered fraternity, while they would rob them of 
that constitution by which they are protected, and deprive 
them of the'numerous blessings which they enjoy under its 
influence. In this case, their fraternal embraces lesembled 
those of certain animals who embrace only to destroy. 

Another ground which they had assigned was the grief which 
had been expressed in the British court at the fate of their un¬ 
happy monarch. Of all the reason she ever heard for making 
war against another country, that of the French upon this 
occasion was the most extraordinary: they said they would 
make war on us, first, because we loved our own constitution; 
secondly, because we detested their proceedings; and lastly, 
because we presumed to grieve at the death of their murdered 
king. Thus would they even destroy those principles of 
justice, and those sentiments of compassion, which led us to 
reprobate their crimes, and to be afflicted at their cruelties. 
Thus would they deprive us of'that last resource of humanity 
—to mourn over the misfortunes and sufferings of t}ie victjms 
of their injustice. If such was the case, it might be asked, in 
the emphatic words of the Roman writer, Quis gemtius Fopulo 
Romano liber eritl They would not only endeavour to destroy 
our political existence, and to deprive us of the privileges which 
we enjoyfed under our excellent constitution, but they would 
eradicate our feelings as men; they would make crimes of those 
sympathies which were excited by the distresses of our common 
nature; they would repress our sighs and restrain our tears. 
Thus, except the specific fact, Which was alleged as a ground 
of their declaration^of war, namely, the accession of his Majesty 
to the treaty between Austria and Prussia, which had turned 
out to entirely false and Unfounded, or the augmentation of 
our armament, a measure of precaution indispensably requisite 
for the safety of the country, and the prot^tion of its allies, all 
the others w^e merely unjust, unfounded, absurd, and Mvolous 
pretexts—pretexts which never coilild have been brought fb 
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justify a measure of which they were not previously strongly 
desirous, and which shewed that, instead of waiting for 
provocation, they only sought a pretence of aggression. The 
death of Louis, though it only affected the individiiali was aimed 
against all sovereignty, and shewed their determination to carry 
into execution that intention, which they had so often professed, 
of exterminating all monarchy. As a consequence of that 
monstrous system of inconsistency whijph they pursued, even 
while they professed their desire to maintain a good under* 
standing with this country, the minister of the marine had 
written a letter to the sea-port towns, ordering them to fit out 
privateers; for what purpose but the projected view of making 
depredatibns on our commerce ? While they affected to com¬ 
plain of our armament, they had passed a decree to fit out fifty 
sail of the line—an armament which, however, it was to be 
observed, existed only in the decree. 

He feared that, by this long detail, he had wearied the 
patience of the house, and occupied more of their time than he 
at first intended. The pretexts, which he had been led to 
examine, alleged as grounds for the declaration of war, were of 
a nature that required no refutation. They were such as every 
man could see through; and in many of his remarks he doubted 
not he had been anticipated by that contempt with which the 
house would naturally regard the weak reasoning, but wicked 
policy, of these pretexts. 

He now came to his conclusion.—We, said Mr. Pitt, have, in 
every instance, observed the strictest neutrality with respect to 
the*French: we have pushed, to its utmost extent, the system 
of temperance and moderation: we have held out the means 
of accommodation: we have waited till the last moment for 
satisfactory explanation. These means of accommodation have 
been slighted and abused, and all along there has appeared no 
disposition to give any satisfactory explanation. They have 
ttow, at last, come to an actual aggression, by seizing our vessels 
in our very ports, without any provocation given on our part; 
without any preparations having been adopted but those of 
necessary precaution, they have declared, and are now waging 
wtur. Such is the conduct which th^ have pursued; such is 
the situation in which we stand. ^ It now remains to^be seen 
whether, under Providence, the efforts of a free, braVe, loyal, 
and happy people, aMed by their alKes, will not be successful in 
checking the progress of a system, the principles of which, if not 
exposed, threaten the most latal consequences to tbe tranquillity 
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of this country, the security of its allies, the good order of every 
European government, and the happiness of the whole of the 
human race! 

Mr. Pitt tl^^ proceeded to move the following address in 
answer to his Majesty’s message: 

“That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, to 
return his Majesty the thanks of this house for his most gracidus 
message, informing us,^that the assembly, now exercising the 
powers of govemmeht in France, have, without previous notice, 
directed acts of hostility to be committed against the persons 
and property of his Majesty’s subjects, in breach of the law of 
nations and of the most positive stipulations of treaty; and 
have since, on the most groundless pretences, actuall/declared 
war against his Majesty and the United Provinces: to assure 
his Majesty that, under the circumstances of this wanton and 
unprovoked aggression, we most gratefully acknowledge his 
Majesty’s care and vigilance in taking the necessary steps for 
maintaining the honour of his crown, and vindicating the rights 
of his people: that his Majesty may rely on the firm and 
effectual support of the representatives of a brave and loyal 
people, in the prosecution of a just and necessary war, and in 
endeavouring, under the blessing of Providence, to oppose an 
effectual barrier to the farther progress of a system which strikes 
ad the security and peace of all independent nations, and is 
pursued in open defiance of every principle of moderation, good 
faith, humanity, and justice. 

“That, in a cause of such general concern, it must,afford,us 
great satisfaction to learn that his Majesty has every reason to 
hope for the cordial co-operation of those powers who are united 
with his Majesty by the ties of alliance, or who feel an interest 
in preventing the extension of anarchy and confusion, and in 
contributing to the security and tranquillity of Europe. 

“ That we are persuaded, that whatever his Majesty’s faithful 
subjects must consider as most dear and sacred, the stability of 
our happy constitution, the security and honour of his Majesty’s 
crown, and the preservation of ottr laws, our liberty, and our 
religion, are all involved in the issue of the present contest ; 
and that our zeal aiid e|:ertions shall be proportioned to the 
importance of the conjuncture, and to the magnitude and value 
of the objects for which we luve to contend.” 
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FOX’S FOURTEEN RESOLUTIONS 


May 30, 1794.1 

I DO not feel it necessary, on the preSent,occasion, or in the 
present stage of the debate, to trouble the house for any length 
of time, for the same reason that 1 had, in the first instance, 
conceived that it would be unnecessary fbr me to trouble them 
at all. The substance of the question, and of the arguments 
brought in support of it, is, as was stated by the right honour¬ 
able mover of the resolutions, certainly old. The honourable 
gentleman,® however, who spoke last, has contrived to intro¬ 
duce a considerable deal of novelty into the latter part of his 
speech. I will not say that the matter which he thus intro¬ 
duced, was not connected with the question; had it not been 
connected with the question, you. Sir, would undoubtedly have 
called him to order. I could easily, however, account for the 
principle on which you were restrained from doing so, when 1 
recollect that on a former occasion you stated, that any argu¬ 
ment, however bad or absurd, does not therefore become dis¬ 
orderly. It is possible that an argument may have sonfe 
connection, fhough it be not such as can evidently be received 
in the first instance, and certainly it will be allowed, with 
respect to the honourable gentleman, that he is possessed of 
such ingenuity as to bring together every argument, however 
incongruous, that may suit his purpose, and give it an appear¬ 
ance of connection with the question. What then was the 
amount of i\is arguments ? That you ought to discontinue the 
war, because it afforded the means of fabricating plots in this 
country. The honourable gentleman thought proper, without 
the smallest regard either to probability or decency, to assert, 
that plots had been fabrica^jed, and that these plots had no 

^ Mr. Fox, {wrsuwt to the notice he had given, this day submitted to the house a 
series of tesolutioos, <founeen in num^) reviewing tte pastf'pioceedmgs of the war, and 
setting fosth the measures that ought instantly to ne aiiopted for promoting, on equitable 
and moderate conditiomi, a padficaticm with Fi^ce. 

Mr. Sheridan, in supporting these resolutions, took occasion to oomnmnt, in very severe 
terma, upon the conduct of Administration. He charged them with being the auuioes of 
a systmn of ahurm calculatdH to deceive and insnfire the people, and maintained that the 
' traitorous designs, whtdi bad been pointed at in the Report of the Secret Committee, 
were fabulous plots and forged conspiracies, originating solely in the foul imaginatjkm of 
^Ipjesty’a Ministers. - *' 

i^^eridan. 
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foundation except in the foul imagination of ministers. The 
abuse of that honourable gentleman has been too often repeated 
to have any degree of novelty with me, or to be entitled to any 
degree of importance, either with myself, or any other of my 
honourable mends, who may occasionally happen to be its 
objects. But 1 must own, that there is some decree of novelty 
indeed in this mode of attack against a report onginating from 
twenty-one members, to whose character for honour and 
integrity I will nol do any injury by comparing it with the 
quarter from which the attack was made— 

[Being here called to order by Mr. Courtenay, for an improper and 
uncalled-for attack upon the character of his honourable (^r. 

Sheridan), the Speaker interfered, and allowed that the expressions were 
disorderly, however they might have arisen from the mode of attack which 
had been irregularly adopted by the honourable gentleman (Mr. Sheridan} 
in the first instance. 

Mr. Sheridan rising to speak, Mr. Pitt proceeded :—] 

Except the honourable gentleman rises for a motion of 
order, I certainly, as having been already before the house, am 
entitled to be heard. [Here Mr. Sheridan sat down.] I beg 
leave to say, that I must always bow with deference to any 
interruption from you. Sir, whose regard to the dignity and 
impartiality in conducting the business of this house is upon 
every occasion so evident, and whenever interrupted for any 
expression that may appear disorderly, and may have escaped 
me in the heat of debate, I most re^ily make my apology, 
where alone it is due, to you and to the house. Stilly howeyer, 
1 must be permitted to add, that the language of the honour¬ 
able gentleman whose observations I was called upon to answer, 
was neither within the rules of parliamentary debate, nor of 
parliamentary decency. 

I was proceeding, when interrupted, to state, that the 
honourable gentleman had argued, that the discontinuance 
of the war would put an end to those proceedings of a com¬ 
mittee of this house, which he has chosen to brand with such 
coarse and indiscriminate censdre. The question is not 
merely, whether his mode of attack is fair and candid with 
respect to. the individuals composing that committee; but how 
far it is proper to be adopted, when their report has already 
been received by this house, and been made the foundation of 
a measure now sanctioned By the three brSnches of the legis¬ 
lature—the suspension of the Maheai Corpus act. The pre¬ 
amble of thaf measure states the ^existence of that plot, af 
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recognized from the investigation of a committee, and the 
inspection of voluminous papers, which the honourable gentle¬ 
man has chosen to brand as the fabrication of ministers. But 
why has he introduced this subject, apparently $o little con¬ 
nected with the question ? In order, as it appears, to give an 
account of a transaction, of which, I declare, till this night, I 
knew nothing: ^ as little as 1 am acquainted with the dissemina¬ 
tion of those inflammatory papers, of which^so much has been 
said by the honourable gentleman. 1 have, indeed, for these 
few days past, been engaged with the examination of papers, 
but papers very different from those alluded to by the honour¬ 
able gentleman. These papers, voluminous in their size, form 
the recoras of those societies, whose proceedings have attracted 
the notice of government. They contain materials of a nature 
very interesting indeed, and with which this house will speedily 
be acquainted. When these materials shall be brought forward, 
it will then appear, whether there is any real ground for alarm, 
or for supposing the existence of that plot which has been 
stated: I shall only desire the house to compare what shall 
appear upon the face of the report of their committee with what 
has been asserted by the honourable gentleman, as having been 
made use of,by a respectable member of this house.^ I am 
surprised that it could ever have appeared in any other light 
than as an expression of levity. The honourable gentleman, 
however, thiiflcs otherwise. From the serious view in which he 
has taken it up, it appears that a consjnracy cannot be going 
abipad, b|pt he immediately takes guilt to himself. If his 
jealousy be indeed so wakeful, and his fears so easily excited, 
in aU probability the bet which he has mentioned with respect 
to himself may be a fair speculation. 

In one point of view I must indeed thank the honourable 
gentleman for having introduced the topic of the state of the 
countT)', and the existence of plots, however irrelevant it might 
seem to the subject of debate. However irrelevant it might 

I Mr. Sheridan, in the course of lus apeoch, had complied of certain liberties, which 
he eonoeived had oeen token with his character as a member of that bouse.—Suppose,** 
continued Mr. Sheridan, '* a great^ magistrate of the chy, robed in the ensigns of his 
office, not Ughtly over a atass of wine, or after a good dinnel; but solemnly and gravely 
in the oourVwith his brotner aldermen, should declare^Shat a member of parliament, by 
name Mr. Sheridan, would be sent to the Towei^diin two moaths, providfed the Htmat 
Corftu act were suspended, and sh<mld back bis assertion with a bet, tmd so considerable 
a bet as one hundreo and twenty guineas to six,—would you think this a light or tribal 
.matterI .An^ would not gVitlemen suppose thft such a magistrate, from his known 
connectian with administratilan, had some authoritv for saying so beyond his own ideas aa 
a private man,! It would not he orderly to name the honour^e magistrate; but if ha ha 
^ the house, he^rohably may be kam|n by a gdd chain which he wdhrs.** 
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seem as introduced by him, it is certainly highly in our favour. 
For if, from the result of the report of your committee, it shall 
appear that there is ground to suppose that there has existed a 
system in this country, (and indeed no country in Europe has 
been exempted from its effects) to introduce French principles 
for French purposes, and by French means ; if the same system 
may be traced all over the continent, and there shall be found 
to be the most strijeing coincidence both in the object aimed 
at, and the means by which it has been prosecuted; if the 
whole shall be clearly imputable to the present government of 
France, and be calculated everywhere to produce the same 
effects, which we have witnessed in that country, it must then 
be admitted, that nothing less than the subversion of that 
jacobin government, which has been contended for by my 
honouraWe friend,^ can be adequate to the purposes of the 
war. The present, indeed, is not a contest for distant, or 
contingent objects; it is not a contest for acquisition of terri¬ 
tory; it is not a contest for power and glory; as little is it 
carried on merely for any commercial advantage, or any par¬ 
ticular form of government; but it is a contest for the security, 
the tranquillity, and the very existence of Great Britain, con¬ 
nected with that of every established govemmejpt, and every 
country in Europe. This is the view of the nature of the war, 
lipon which this house has acted in its former decisions. It is 
a view confirmed by the experience of every dayf and of every 
hour; it is a view which the events of the present moment 
have tended still more strongly to impress upon thg minejp of 
gentlemen of this house, this moment which has been chosen 
of all others in order to induce us to abandon our principles, 
and reverse our decisions. 

I do not think it necessary to comment at length upon the 
string of resolutions brought forward by the right honourable 
gentleman.^ They are evidently introduced for the express 
purpose of recording upon the journals of this house the 
opinions of that right honourable gentleman with respect to 
the nature, the object, and the probable events of the war— 
opinions which hejias brought forward both in the course of 
the present, and of the* former session. The substance of all 
his resolutions may be reduced to two, to each of which, now 
that I am upon my legs, I^hall feel it necess^ to say a very 
few words. The right honourable gentleman, in a speech more 
distinguished by its length and ability, than by any additional 

1 Mr. Jenkinsoo. * * M*. * 
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matter, or novelty of ar^ment, divided the whole subject into 
three or four periods, in order to prove, that the subversion 
of the jacobin government was inconsistent with the former 
professions of this government, and in its own nature impolitic 
and impracticable. In order to prove his assertion, the right 
honourable gentleman began with adverting to the professions 
of neutrality, held out on the part of this country previous 
to the declarations, and to the negociatii^s set on foot, in 
order to secure the continuance of peace. To this part of his 
argument, the answer of my honourable friend, was so full and 
satisfactory, as to require on my part no addition. I have 
only to state, along with him, that it is not every provocation 
which ju^fies a war. The French revolution might not, in 
the first instance, appear to be so great an evil, as it has since 
evinced itself to be. It might not be discovered to have such 
pernicious effects as have since unfolded themselves to our 
view. The extent to which it carries the principle of propagat¬ 
ing its doctrines by fire and sword is now, however, no longer 
a matter of doubt. The principle is rendered still more danger¬ 
ous by the means which it possesses for carrying it into effect. 
Can we then be supposed to be pledged to the same line of 
conduct in the present moment, which in the first instance we 
might have deemed it prudent to adopt?—In proportion as the 
extent of the evil discloses itself, does not there arise a necesf- 
sity for increaeed means of resistance ? The right honourable 
gentleman stated that even subsequent to the memorable 
period of ^he loth of August, we continued our professions of 
neutrality, though we thought proper to break off all intercourse 
with the French nation on account of their conduct to the 
sovereign. Of the principles upon which that intercourse was 
broken off, the house have already expressed their decided 
approbation; and can they then, with regard either to the 
dignity of their character, or the consistency of their principles, 
renew, in a time of war, that intercourse which they thought 
proper on such solid grounds to break off in time of peace, 
and at a time too when, I*contend, that the attempt to 
renew such intercourse would be as impptent as it would 
be disgj^eful ? 

Th^ right honourable gentleman stated, that the objects first 
held out for the warjm part of t|kis country, were the breach 
of treaty by the French with respect to the Scheldt, and the 
views of aggrandizement which they disclosed in^seizing upon 
the teni|ory of the ndghboliring ^wers. So far 1 admit he 
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has stated justly; but when he says, that all idea of interference 
with the government of France was entirely disclaimed, he 
states what is not the fact.—Such an interference, I grant, was 
not precisely stated; it was, however, referred to even in the 
first instance! And in proof of this assertion, I refer to the 
following passage in his Majesty’.s message, brought down to 
this house so early as the 28th of January 1793. 

“In the present situation of affairs, his Majesty thinks it 
indispensably necessary to make ^ farther augmentation of his 
forces by sea and land, for maintaining the security and rights 
of his own dominions, for supporting has allies, and for opposing 
views of aggrandizement and ambition on the part of France, 
which would be at all times dangerous to the genersi interests 
of Europe 5 but are particularly so, when connected with the 
propagation of principles which lead to the violation of the 
most sacred duties, and are utterly subversive of the peace and 
order of all civil society.” 

Such was the language even then adopted by his Majesty, 
and re-echoed in the answer of this house to that message. A 
few days after, came the declaration of war on the part of the 
French. What were the sentiments I expressly declared in the 
course of the last session, I refer to the recollection of every 
member present. A few days previous to the *01086 of last 
cession, the right honourable gentleman came forward with a 
motion precisely similar in nature and effect to tjie resolutions 
which he has this day proposed to the house. I then stated, 
that while the existing system continued in France, we could 
have but little hope of obtaining a peace upon* solid *and 
permanent grounds; that, could a peace be obtained, I 
certainly should not consider the continuance of the system, as 
itself, an objection. ^ At the same time I expressly assured the 
bouse that the prospect of affairs was such as not to afford the 
smallest ground of rational expectation of our ever being able 
to obtain such a peace as we could either accept, or, for any 
length of time, hope to enjoy, while France remained under 
the influence of jacobin councils, and that the prospect of 
bringing the war to a condusion, as well as the security for any 
engagements which we might form with France, must ultimately 
depend upon the destructicfti of those principles, which were 
hostile \o every regular government, and subversive of all good 
faith. 1 asserted further, (hat if an oppoftunity should occur, 
in which we might interfere with advant^e in theintemalgovern¬ 
ment of France, we certainly should avail ourselves of every 
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such opportunity, as an operation of the war. Had I, as the 
right honourable gentleman has contended, disclaimed all such 
interference in the present war, I should have done what never 
has been done in any former war. And I have only to remind 
the. right honourable gentleman, of what, upon a former occa¬ 
sion, was his opinion with respect to an interference, which 
government found necessary to make in the affairs of Holland. 
When we attempted to defend that measure upon the principles 
of justice, he contended that we proved tocTmuch, and that, in 
order to justify it, it was only necessary to shew that it was for 
the interest of Great Britain. Upon what principle then can 
he now possibly urge that an interference, admitted in every 
former should become unjustifiable in the present, that 
commenced on the part of France, with an interference against 
ourselves ? 

Having supposed then, that all idea of interference was 
disclaimed, the right honourable gentleman proceeded to bring 
forward a charge of inconsistency, from the declaration of Lord 
Hood, at Toulon, and that afterwards published by his Majesty, 
addressed to the people of France. These declarations, I 
affirm, are perfectly consistent. That of Lord Hood only 
promises protection to the people of Toulon, so far as he could 
grant it, witHbut specifying any particular form of government 
—they chose to pledge themselves to the constitution of i789<. 
The declaration of his Majesty offers protection to all the 
people of France who shall approve of an hereditary monarchy. 
What then do the resolutions, prepared by the right honourable 
genlleman. call upon you to do ?—^to counteract all your former 
sentiments—to abandon those principles to which you have 
pledged yourselves—to rescind the measures which you have 
solemnly adopted—and, after having disf>layed the extent of 
your resources, and put into the hands of his Majesty means 
for carrying on the war, to tell him that he shall not avail him¬ 
self of those means, and abandon every resource, except that 
of making peace with France. It is to require you, at the end 
of the session, to make a recantation of all that you have done 
in every former part of it—to contradict all your former pro¬ 
fessions,,, and to renounce opinions formed upon the most 
serious deliberation, and confimited by repeated acts. It is 
worthy of remark, that the gentlemen on the other si&e, who 
m so fond of accusing others of icfbonsistency, take to them¬ 
selves the credit of supporting the war to a certain period. 
Beyond that period, they have stated they found It impossible 
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to give it any farther support, though I must observe, looking 
to their general conduct, if the periods at which they gave it 
support, and at which they thought necessary to withdraw it, 
were to be tjjinsposed, the difference would be very inconsider> 
able. What was the period, down to which they take the 
credit of having given support to the war?—the passing of the 
French Corps bill. Then it was, it seems, that they first 
discovered that the present was a war for the purpose of an 
internal interference in the government of France. But it is 
of little consequence to this house, what are the ojunions of 
individuals, or what the pretences which they may hold out. 
It is their business to consider what has been their ^neral line 
of conduct, and what course they are bound to adqpt on the 
present occasion, from a regard to the dignity of their character, 
and the consistency of their measures. In this point of view, 
they will consider whether they have this night heard anything 
to induce them to deviate from these principles, which they 
adopted on the most mature deliberation. The right honour¬ 
able gentleman, in order to throw discredit on the object of the 
war, has had recourse to a confusion of argument. He chuses 
to confound the subversion of the present jacobin government 
with the conquest of France, and states that we have in view 
nothing less than the entire subjugation of that country. He 
forgets that the objects are entirely different: we have no desire 
to conquer France; we wish only to free it from a system of 
tyranny equally oppressive to itself and dangerous to its 
neighbours; which can, in the first instance, only exist by^the 
misery of its subjects, and menaces in its progress tfie destruc¬ 
tion of every regular government. But he states, as an 
argument against our success, that the force of that government 
is in the present moment stronger than ever, while he adds, 
however, by way of parenthesis, no matter whether by terror or 
by whatever means. He seems to think that the means by 
which that power is supported, have nothing to do with the 
question. I contend that they form the whole; since on those 
means the permanence and stalfility of the government must 
depend. If it is a j)Ower acquired by the influence of terror, 
and supported by a system of coercion, it is neither likely to be 
solid nqr lasting. * 

Another object which the right honourable gentleman has 
urged, is, that even if you* should succeed in subverting the 
present government of France, such a measure would be in 
itself imoolitic, and could afford ^ou no prospect of rational 
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advantage. What, says he, would you destroy a government 
before you have made up your minds what to substitute in its 
stead ? do you consider the consequence of again setting the 
minds of men adrift, and how can you be sure that the result 
will be better than what you at present witness ? This is 
exactly an illustration of the mode of argument adopted by the 
right honourable gentleman, who, consulting neither the policy 
nor expediency of the particular question, is^always addicted to 
push his general principles to the extreme. You ought not, 
says he, to subvert the present form of government, because, if 
the French are to be left to chuse for themselves, you do not 
know by ^hat other form it may be succeeded, whether an 
absolute or a limited monarchy, or a different species of 
republic. In opposition to this reasoning, we can safely decide 
from experience of its effects, that any form of government 
which succeeds the present, founded upon jacobin principles, 
though not the best, must be comi)aratively good. But as a 
reason why we ought not to seek the subversion of this jacobin 
government, or be apprehensive of danger from its existence, 
the right honourable gentleman has stated, that it has been found 
perfectly possible for opposite governments to exist together, 
without interfering with each other. I grant that this is perfectly 
possible with respect to any established government, however 
defective, acting upon certain rules, and from certain principles.* 
But I cannot idmit that it is the case with respect to a system 
such as the present established in France, a system such as 
never existed before in any country, and to which no analogy 
can be found in the history of mankind; a system admitting of 
no modification of its vices, excluding all principles, and bear¬ 
ing in itself the seeds of hostility to every regular government; 
a system not possessing the means of power for the protection 
of its subjects, but usurping them for their oppression. Such 
a system presents no remedy for its vices, or hope of security 
to its neighbours, but in its entire subversion. On all these 
grounds, I trust that the poli^, consistency, and necessity of 
a vigorous prosecution of the war, will still appear to remain 
unimpeached. * 

1 havd'only a few words to say tg that resolution of the right 
honourable gentleman, which suggests, that we ought tQ aim at 
peace by negociatiqp. In desirin| us to have recourse to 
hegocmtion^ he Contends, that we have at lea.st nothing to 
ap|>fehend from the experiment, even if it should fail, and that 
to propc^ terms can ^relylse attended with no harm. The 
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answer of my honourable friend ^ to this part of his argument, 
was so full and satisfactory, as to render it unnecessary for me 
to add any thing farther. My honourable friend stated, in the 
clearest matgier, the little hope we could have of success in 
any negociation from the nature of the jacobin system, and 
the characters of the present French rulers, and the still less 
security which we should have for the performance of any 
engagement into which they might enter. But the question is 
not merely whethe^ these persons, .now at the head of affairs in 
France, would be disposed to treat with us, or whether we 
could have any security for any peace which we might make 
with them ? We are to recollect, that while that system, with 
which we now contend, continues in France, we caA have no 
peace upon any terms short of absolute ruin and dishonour; 
and that, by an express law of the constitution, any Frenchman 
who should propose to treat with us, except upon the conditions 
of abandoning our most sacred principles and our dearest 
rights, of surrendering our constitution, dethroning our virtuous 
monarch, and consenting to introduce into this country that 
horrible system of anarchy which they propose to our imitation, 
is declared a traitor. Wliat then becomes of the argument of 
the right honourable gentleman, that even if we should enter 
into negociation, no harm could possibly be attendant upon 
Our failure ? Have we not reason to suppose, that by those 
who avow such principles, the terms which we s\)ould propose 
would most certainly be rejected? And what then would be 
the consequence? By entering into negociation we should 
have dissolved that confederacy, on which alone we dan depend 
for success against the common enemy. To the French we 
should have given confidence and vigour; and, baffled in our 
expectations of peace, should ourselves be again obliged to 
have recourse to war, when war was found to be our only 
alternative, and when we had deprived ourselves of the means 
for its vigorous prosecution. 

The acquisition of the West-India islands, the right honour¬ 
able gentleman affirmed, was btit of little consequence, as to 
attaining the object of the war—the subversion of the jacobin 
government of Paris. I ^nt that it may appear of little con¬ 
sequence as to its immedialb effects; but may it not be sup¬ 
posed to have a collateral influence? Is it indeed of little 
consequence in the first yeA of the war to €ut up their resources, 
and destroy ^le sine^ of their commerce? Is the Injury to . 


l Mr. Jcnkilison. 
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their revenue less fatal, though, from the monstrous and gigantic 
expedients of finance to which they have had recourse, it may 
not, in the first instance, be perceived ? Is it of little conse¬ 
quence to us in the prosecution of a war for whiqji we do not 
ourselves possess sufficient military force, and in aid of which 
we must have recourse to our pecuniary resources, thus to pro¬ 
cure the means of increasing these resources, by extending our 
commerce, and opening new sources of industry? When the 
right honourable gentleman, then, represents the loss of these 
West-India islands as but little felt, or altogether contemned, by 
the French, what obviously is the inference ? Is it not that the 
government which can suffer such a limb to be torn from the 
empire witnout shrinking, which can view with indifference and 
unconcern the sinews of its commerce destroyed, and the 
sources of permanent revenue annihilated, can have but little 
interest or feeling in common with its subjects ? If, indeed, we 
can suppose that the French government could see the danger 
of their colonies without fear, and submit to their loss without 
regret, it would only be a proof that they had become callous 
from desperation. Yet after the right honourable gentleman 
has represented these islands as considered but of little conse¬ 
quence by thg convention, how does he proceed to argue ? He 
considers them in one respect important, as they may be em¬ 
ployed by you as valuable media of negociation—that is, he 
proposes to you to give up acquisitions which are highly valu¬ 
able to you, as a bribe to induce those who despise them, to 
abandon their favourite project. 

But if the right honourable gentleman should not succeed in 
prevailing upon you to adopt any of his resolutions which go to 
offer terms of negociation, still he has one resolution of a differ¬ 
ent .nature: he calls upon you, by an explicit declaration, to 
prescribe the precise form of government which you mean to 
insist should be adopted in France. This strange proposition 
he clothes indeed in elegant language: in that case, says he, 
you certainly would have fewer friends, but then they would be 
more sincere. What is the base? that at present there are 
a great many of different opinions with respect to the form of 
governm'^nt which they would wish to see established, but who, 
equally disapproving of the preselit horrible system, ^re pr^ 
pared to concur with you for its destruction. These, whom it 
ought to be your obj^t to unite ana concentrate, he calls upon 
you, by this resolution, to alienate and disperse v a resolution 
tSo, whi^ goes beyopd tha line of your i^licy, inasmuch as 
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your object is the subversion of a system incompatible with 
your interest and with the security of Europe; and that once 
eflfected, the government that shall be deemed most proper to 
succeed, wilVthen naturally become the object of modification 
to the different parties. I am the more surprised that such a 
resolution should have come from the right honourable gentle¬ 
man, as an honourable friend ^ of his has stated as a principle, 
and it is the only pp.rt of his speech in which I can agree with 
him, “That seldom has any nation laid down a peremptory 
declaration, from which it not found it necessary at some 
time or other to recede.” I am astonished, indeed, that the 
right honourable gentleman, who so much disapproves of all 
idea of internal interference in the government of another 
country, should himself, by this resolution, carry the principle 
so far—to a length greatly beyond the line of our policy, and 
that object, which by our interference we propose to ourselves. 
It is not, in fact, more inconsistent with our principles than 
with his own: you could not adopt it without reprobating those 
sentiments which have been so often maintained by the right 
honourable gentleman ; nor could he himself vote for it with¬ 
out giving up all his former opinions on the subject. This last 
resolution, therefore, I cannot deem more admis^ble than the 
others: it is not less incongruous in point of policy, than the 
former were repugnant to all those principles with respect to 
the present contest so solemnly adopted, and "so repeatedly 
sanctioned by this house. 


THE PRUSSIAN SUBSIDY AND THE WAR 

July 10, 1794.2 

Mr. Pitt said, that, before he entered into the tliree great 
points which the honourable gentleman ® had made the chief 
topics of discussigp, he would apply himself to those inferior 
matters which had been urged as preliminary to them. The 

1 Mr. SIteridan. 

B Mr. Sheridan moved, “That ^ere be laid before the house an account of 
monies issued to the King of Prussia,^ pursuance of the treaty concluded between his 
Maiesty and the King of Prussia, signed at the Hague the t9th of April 17^4; together 
with an account of the troops wluch have been emoloyed in concert with ois Miyesty’s 
troo^ in pumian& of that treaty.” 

t Mr. Sheridan. 
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honourable gentleman seemed to express some satisfaction that 
he had at last had an opportunity of saying a few parting 
words and of stating some observations; and at the same time 
insinuated something blameable in his Majesty’s 4Xiinisters, on 
account of their supposed inattention to the house, and to 
their public duty; as they were not found in the house, at its 
last meeting, discharging that part of their public duty. He 
begged only to remind the house, that it wa^ very generally un¬ 
derstood, that all public business was closed. It was undoubtedly 
true the house was not prorogued; it was only adjourned, 
on account of some necessary arrangements made for better 
conducting the affairs of the executive government; and, in 
fact, for reasons in themselves pretty obvious, and which had 
been pretty well mixed up with the discussions they had just 
heard from the honourable gentleman. Unless, therefore, they 
themselves had felt, from the situation of affairs, that some new 
measure was necessary to be adopted, (which they did not, as 
they thought, in their view of the subject, that it would rather 
tend to embarrass than to improve the country,) they could not 
very well conceive that any other person had any thing to propose. 
They did not imagine, till they heard of the honourable gentle¬ 
man’s notice^that it was very likely that he wanted to mscuss 
again any of those subjects to which he had just directed their 
attention. He thought this was enough to say for himself. A§ 
to some gentlemen who were absent, as their seats were vacant, 
and their situations, as servants of the crown, had not yet com¬ 
menced, they had sufficient excuse at present. His honourable 
friend,! they all knew, was absent by reason of a severe 
domestic misfortune, which he was sure the honourable 
gentleman regretted equally with himself. 

Having thus explained the reason of the absence of ministers 
on a former day, Mr. Pitt said, he should very shortly advert to 
the three distinct points to which the honourable gentleman had 
alluded ; and he should do it the more concisely, because, with 
regard to two of them, he thoi^ht it would be obvious to every 
gentleman in that house, that it was impossible for him, without 
±e greatest indiscretion, and an entire foi;getfulness of every 
part of his duty, to enter into any^iscussion. 

With regard to one of these ^mts, he had no dif^culty in 
giving a very distincj answer. ^ 

The three points were ,* the object of the war, as directed 
against France; the conduct of the king of Prursia; and the 

A } &r. Dundas. 
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negociation now pending between this country and the United 
States of America. 

Respecting the two last, he should state the reasons why he 
should pass them over in profound silence. 

With regald to the first, the object of the present war, it was 
not. necessary to say much : but what he had to say, he wished 
to state as distinctly as he could: and in order to do so, he 
must beg not to answer the question as the honourable gentle¬ 
man had put it. He begged not to answer it equivocally, not 
upon any vague grounds, not upon construction, not upon mis¬ 
representation. He begged to answer the question. What the 
object of the war was ? not from what the honourable member 
had mistakenly represented it to be, but from what Jhe himself 
had constantly represented it to have been. 

A number of irrelative and desultory observations had been 
made by the honourable gentleman, who had made up his 
argument by quoting some parts from one gentleman’s speech, 
and some from another; and also borrowing something from 
those who were not delivering their own opinion, but were 
criticizing the opinion of others^ and putting their own construc¬ 
tion upon it. Among other loose assertions, the honourable 
gentleman had said, the object of the war was the extermina¬ 
tion of the government subsisting in France, without explaining 
»whether he applied it personally to those who formed the 
government of France, or whether it extended to all those who 
were adherents to that government. Using it etjuivocally, and 
to countenance another construction, he said it w’as a W'ar usque 
ad intermcionem ;—^a phrase which, as far as he recollected, had 
never been used but by those who opposed the war. If the 
honourable gentleman meant the object of the war, as expressed 
by ministers, was the destruction of the jacobin government in 
France, he, for his part, would readily admit that it had been 
distinctly avowed; that it was still distinctly avowed, and could 
not be receded from ; and he would add, that whatever strength 
ministers might gain from the counsel, as well as from the 
known respectability and influence of their new associates, their 
resolutions on this head could acquire no additional force from 
that circumstance? nor would their determination to pursue that 
object be more distinctly and firmly adhered to. The object 
was nether to be heightened by new grounds of success, nor 
relinquished from any temporary failureg, in the means of its 
attainment; and was one which he would never depart from, as 
absolutely Accessary to the seciyrity and preservation of diis 
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country and her allies. It was not a war of extermination, as 
the honourable gentleman had called it, nor was its object the 
conquest of France, but the emancipation of that unhappy 
country; not the destruction of an enemy, but the overthrow 
of an usurpation hostile to this and every other government in 
Europe, and destructive, even to the last extremity of ruin, to 
France itself. It was impossible to forget that this was the 
object of the war, as distinctly avowed in his Majesty’s speech, 
and recognized by the house in a variety of •proceedings, taken 
after solemn debate and deliberate consideration: no man of 
common candour could, therefore, misrepresent it. Let the 
right honourable member suppose that all France was united 
in support of the present system, yet he would be forced to 
declare his detestation of it; nor could any argument lead him 
to believe, that a numerous and enlightened people willingly 
submitted to the most severe and sanguinary despotism that 
ever stained the page of history. It was impossible to put an 
end to this most furious tyranny, without destroying the present 
government of France. 

The manner in which the honourable gentleman had men¬ 
tioned this country and her allies by the appellation of despots^ 
Mr. Pitt remarked, was a mode of speech so exactly copied 
from the French, that he was even surprised that the honour¬ 
able gentleman used it, who, though sometimes their apologist,* 
had often been obliged to reprobate their actions. Who were 
those that the lionourable gentleman joined with the French in 
calling despots ?--The regular powers of Europe, Great Britain 
and her alHes, united in one common cause, using the most 
vigorous endeavours to open to France the means to work its 
own safety, and for restoring order and prosperity to that dis¬ 
tracted country. Let the honourable gentleman understand once 
more (said he) that that object is not varied, nor that resolution 
altered; that there is not a man in his Majesty’s councils who 
has not a firm and unalterable determination to employ every 
exertion, to use the best means and faculties of the country, in 
conjunction with his Majesty’s allies, to effect that which can 
alone render peace valuable; I mean, to render it permanent 
and seci^e. Let him recollect his own dedlarations, and the 
discussion the last day we conversed on this subject. That very 
object had been avowed in his Majesty’s declaration "in the 
course of last summei^ in his speech fts it appeared in the close 
of last session, and in his Majesty’s speech in the beginning, of 
th^ present session, and it had been adopted by the*house: and, 
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therefore, the answer the honourable gentleman received from 
me was, that the object is such as has been avowed. I cannot 
state it more distinctly than formerly. The object of the war 
has been precisely the same from the beginning. 

If, after having been in that house parties to the solemn 
pledge given to their sovereign to support him in it, a few 
weeks bad success, the loss of some towns in Flanders, the 
possession of which had in all wars been the fluctuating and 
unstable consequeriCe of every ternporary advantage, and the 
short series of those vicissitudes inseparable from warfare, 
should so unnerve them, and so extinguish every spark of 
British spirit in their bosoms, as to induce them to abandon 
all their objects, he should consider himself, and tiiose who 
honoured him with their support, as fairly chargeable with the 
most shameful weakness and timidity, and with the meanest 
dereliction of their duty. An essential point deserving the 
consideration of the house was, the very different situation 
in which we stood compared with that of the enemy, 
and, notwithstanding all their new triumphs, how mucli 
more we had gained from them than they had obtained 
from us. 

Mr. Pitt dwelt upon this part of his subject with great 
earnestness, and asked, whether, considering the cftcumstances 
that he had alluded to, the house was to be brought to 
sacriflce their own best interests, their very exist^ce, and the 
well-being, order, and good government of all Europe, to the 
phantoms that might be attempted to be raised by the in¬ 
terested, or the panics it might suit their purposes to create? 
Humble though his opinion of himself was, he thought better 
of his own fortitude, and certainly had a much better opinion 
of that of the house, than to give way, even for a moment, to 
such a conception; and he sincerely thanked the honourable 
gentleman for having given him that day an opportunity of 
declaring, that if the disappointments which the allied armies 
had experienced, and the difficulties they had encountered, in 
the prosecution of the just and honourable war in which they 
were embarked, had been greater in a tenfold degree than they 
appeared to be, ev6n from the mist of exaggerated misrepre¬ 
sentations which the honouAble gentleman had cast upon it, 
it could *hot, in his mind, make an atom of variation, as to the 
only methods that prudenfe required them to take for the 
protection of this realm, and the conservation of that general 
system of ordir and tranquillity, which had been long gradually 
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methodizing, and moulding the mind of man into a more 
exalted and happy state of social union. 

With regard to the question the honourable gentleman had 
emphatically asked, “ What promise had ministers fulfilled ? ” 
he said, he should answer it by another. What'promise had 
they broken? For what promise, indeed, could they break, 
who had never made any in the way the honourable gentleman 
would insinuate ? The only way it was possible for them to 
break their promise, was to follow the advi<^ of the honourable 
gentleman, and relinquish the object of the war; to abandon 
every engagement with their allies; to forget every debt they 
owed to society, every trust reposed in them by their sovereign 
and parliament, and every thing they owed to honour, honesty, 
or their own reputation. Being on that part of the honourable 
gentleman’s charge, he thought it necessary to remind the 
house, that he had never, from the beginning of the war, 
spoken of any expected event with certainty: it was impossible 
he could; the circumstances of all wars were so variable and 
sudden, that no prudent man would hazard himself by risking 
a decisive opinion beforehand. He had always spoken of 
the events of the war with extreme and obvious anxiety, 
accompanied, nevertheless, with all that hope which the state 
of Great Britain, the relative state of France, and the situation 
of Europe, well justified; and as he held no language thens, 
either sanguipe or over-weening, so he would now say, that 
the hope which he then entertained was not in the smallest 
degree din^inished. He was yet of opinion, that the powers 
of Europe had within them strength sufficient to secure their 
own safety; and he had not so very mean an estimation of 
their intellects as to suppose, that they would not, to the 
utmost, exert that power for the protection of every thing that 
could be held most dear by every friend to civilized society. 

On the other two points, Mr. Pitt said, he would not long 
detain the house. 

With regard to the treaty with the king of Prussia, he had 
only to say, that his Majestyte servants were responsible that 
nothing should be wanting on their part, for the true and 
faithful»*performance of the engagements, they had advised his 
Majesty to enter into. Whether those troops engaged by the 
subsidiary treaty had been most properly employed in the 
places where they •were actually Employed, or whether they 
might have been employed in another place more beneficially 
foir the common cause, were questions which he ^ould venture 
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to assert there was not a man in that house, who wished well 
to the operations of the combined armies, and the success of 
the cause, who would wish to have answered in the midst of a 
campaign. On that subject, considering all the circumstances 
of the war, it would be highly improper to insist on a reply, as 
it could only provoke a discussion which must be mischievous 
to all the objects vre had at stake: on that ground, therefore, 
he should give it h^ decided negative. 

With respect to the other object, while negociation was 
pending with America, he held it to be equally unnecessary 
and improper to state any circumstance relative to it, at a 
moment when a person had arrived in this country, entrusted 
with powers on the part of America, in order to se% whether, 
by friendly discussion, our differences with that country could 
be adjusted. The public discussion of that subject at the 
present moment was most likely to defeat the order and 
arrangement of the business to the future satisfaction of both 
countries, and at the same time consistently with the interest 
of his Majesty’s subjects. He should, therefore, say nothing 
on that subject. He did not know whether the honourable 
gentleman would, or would not, wave the moving of it. If he 
did, he should undoubtedly think it his duty to give his 
negative to thp motion, on the grounds he had sflready stated. 
!As to the general grounds of persevering in the war, notwith¬ 
standing the assertions of the honourable gentleman, he did 
not suspect the sentiments of the house, or of the nation, were 
changed. If they were not, the question was, what they were 
to gain by adjourning instead of proroguing parliament ? With 
regard to the campaign, ministers were to carry it on in the 
manner which might seem most advisable to them, and were 
responsible to parliament for their conduct in that respect. It 
did not, therefore, require the sitting of parliament to watch 
that conduct; neither was it necessary that it should be kept 
sitting on account of the Prussian subsidy, in order to observe 
whether the king of Prussia fulfilled the terms of the treaty; 
and it was least of all necessAry that they should continue 
sitting on account,of the affairs with America, since, under the 
present circumstances, any oarliamentary interference on that 
subject*would be highly injudicious and improper. On these 
several accounts he felt ^at an address to his Majesty, such 
as had been moved, would be highly Inexpedient and un- 
advisable, and therefore he should give the motion a decided 
negative. 
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Mr. Pitt took notice of what the honourable gentleman 
had said about the unpopularity of his Majesty’s ministers in 
America. The honourable gentleman had told them, that there 
was a jacobin party in America, acting on French principles, 
and promoting French interests. With that jacobin party he 
hoped the king’s ministers were as unpopular, as the honour¬ 
able member himself was with those who opposed jacobin 
principles in this country. That the persons professing these 
jacobin principles were part of the honourable gentleman’s 
ordinary correspondents, he could not have supposed, unless 
the honourable gentleman himself had so stated it. The 
honourable gentleman, however, was not very nice in his 
choice o^' correspondents in the western hemisphere, as he 
had lately shewn. Whether the king’s ministers were popular 
or not in America among the jacobins of that country, signified 
but little. With jacobins he always expected to be unpopular, 
both at home and abroad. It was enough for him to know, 
that the popularity of administration in this country would 
depend on their stopping the progress of jacobin principles, 
on opposing them wherever they occurred, and in whatever 
siiape they might be found. To promote impressions un¬ 
favourable tq the success of the war, and to retrieve, if possible, 
a small degree of that popularity which had been lost among 
the honourable member’s jacobin friends in America, waS 
pretty clearly* the great cause of his motion. 

The honourable gentleman had asserted, that the present 
adnynistr^tion had been vested with greater powers than had 
been given to any former ministers. What men or money, 
said the honourable gentleman, had the king’s ministers asked, 
and not received? He made no scruple to admit the fact; 
the house had been most liberal, certainly, in their grants to 
his Majesty’s ministers; that honourable gentleman, however, 
ha’d constantly opposed them, as he did every other measure 
of government. He believed even the ordinary mood of 
recruiting the array had been made the object rather of severe 
criticism. In short, there wa/not one measure of government 
which had not been favoured with all the hea-t and eloquence 
of that lidnourable gentleman’s vel^ement opposition. 

After the first campaign, ministers had done what they 
thought the most likely to call fortl^^the zeal and energy of the 
people in thecause'in which we had embarked, by proposing 
the raising of voluntary corps by public subscription. This had 
oj^osed upon ^e ^6und, that it would be destructive 
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to the constitution; the house judged otherwise, and approved 
the plan: the constitution had survived, and was strengthened 
by it j the success with which it had been crowned did honour 
to the zeal, t^je loyalty, and the gallantry of the nation. 

The next measure of importance adopted arose from the 
consideration that Great Britain, rich in pecuniary resources, 
should endeavour to draw forth foreign aid, and facilitate the 
exertions of other powers, according to the ancient system of 
the country in continental wars. , We should, by means of a 
subsidy, endeavour to increase the efforts made by nations 
whose military strength exceeded their pecuniary ability. We 
did so in the case of the Prussian subsidy; but it was reprobated 
with the same warmth, with the same eloquence,•with the 
same zeal, as the measure adopted to increase the internal 
defence of the country. After retaining, as far as we could, 
all the subjects of Great Britain, and those foreign troops, it 
was natural to think of calling forth, of disciplining, and of 
rendering regular and effectual, that part of the French nation 
who had taken refuge in England, and whom we might enable 
to bear arms, for the purpose of assisting m recovering all 
those rights that were most dear to them. The demands of 
ministers on that head, according to the honourable gentleman, 
had not been refused. They certainly had not, ^cept by the 
honourable gentleman. Ministers had united all the exertions 
of Europe to those of the sound part of France, in order to 
effect the salvation of that country, and to destroy that tyranny 
which otherwise threatened to overwhelm all civilized society. 

None of these measures however, nor yet the object of* the 
war, had so much irritated the honourable gentleman, as a 
matter to which he had so pointedly alluded; a topic drawn, 
not from events on the continent, but from events nearer 
home, and which had obviously made a deep impression on 
the honourable gentleman’s mind. The honourable gentleman 
asked, What there could be, but a great and pressing necessity, 
to produce the new arrangements in the present administration ? 
That question he would ahswer with another, What greater 
necessity could there exist to faithful subjects of their sovereign, 
to faithful guardians of the constitution, and sincere lovers of 
their cquntry, to unite thei^ efforts to preserve the security of 
the crown, the authority of the parliament, the liberty, the 
tranquillity, and safety of fRe nation, than’the necessity of the 
moment ? JVhat connection of persons were more likely to 
serve the king well, or to defends the constitution wisely at^ 
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faithfully, than those who had united on the ground of that 
necessity? What was their object? They were not contend¬ 
ing whether this or that description of family were the most 
likely to compose an administration that would meet the public 
opinion and forward the king’s service; they were not contending 
with regard to constitutional points, whether this or that legis¬ 
lative measure, whether this or that representation of the people, 
was or was not to be adopted; they were not then debating 
what was the best form of government for Ihdia; nor discussing 
what were the merits of a peace made twelve years ago; but 
they were considering, during the existence of an alarming, 
disastrous, and unprovoked war, what was the best mode of 
defending the liberty, the property, and security of every 
Englishman, by preserving the constitution from the dangers 
and destruction with which it was threatened. And as they 
tendered their allegiance, as they tendered their safety, as 
they cherished the memory of their ancestors who had 
defended that constitution, or as they looked to the interests 
of their posterity, they were bound to lay aside every dis¬ 
tinction, to remove every obstacle, and to unite the t^ents, 
the characters, integrity, and honour, of all honest men who 
were able to serve their country, upon which depended the 
present and*future safety not only of Great Britain, but of 
Europe. On these principles they were united; on thesa 
principles thay would act; and if their exertions should un¬ 
fortunately fail, and not be crowned with success, they would 
at least have the consolation of being conscious that every 
effoift had* been made that human wisdom could suggest, and 
that nothing had been wanting on their part towards the 
attainment of an object, to which there was no one among 
them that would not have devoted all his faculties, and, if 
iiecessary, his life. These were the feelings and sentiments, 
Mr. Pitt said, which he entertained on this subject; and he 
was extremely obliged to the honourable member for the 
opportunity he had given him of stating his sentiments 
explicitly. 
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ON WILBERFORCE’S PEACE AMENDMENT 

December 30, 1794.^ 

I SHOULD not havfi so much endeavoured, Sir, to have engaged 
your attention at the present moment, had not a sudden in¬ 
disposition seized me, which 1 was apprehensive might, at a 
later hour, have incapacitated me from entering fully into the 
discussion of a question, upon which I must be supposed to 
feel most anxious to deliver my sentiments. 

I am aware, that there are some gentlemen with whom the 
original opinions, which they have expressed on the war, pre¬ 
vent me from entertaining any hopes of concurrence. But 
there are other gentlemen, who, having supported the war at 
its commencement, have been led, by the disastrous events of 
the campaign, to change their former sentiments, and to with¬ 
draw their former support. It is with these gentlemen that I 
shall consider myself more immediately at issue. And, Sir, I 
must first make some remarks on the arguments which they 
have drawn from the words of the address. To this address 
they say that they cannot give their assent, because it pledges 
them never to make peace with the republican government of 
France. 1 do not' consider that it does so pledge them. It 
says only, that with a government, such as the preselit go\^rn- 
ment of France, we cannot treat on terms that can be deemed 
secure. And, Sir, where does there exist this imperious necessity 
to sue for peace? Are we sunk down and depressed to such 
an absence of hope, and to such a want of resources ? If we 
were indeed so calamitously situated—if we were indeed so 
devoid of hope, and so deprived of resources—if the continuance 
of the war produced so intolerable a pressure, then, perhaps, 
we might consent to a change of system. I am ready to con¬ 
fess, that I can conceive an imaginary case of a peace being 
made with the goAfemment ol* France, even in its republican 
form; but I will fairly say %ilso, that I have no idea of any 
peace being secure, unless France return to the monarchical 

* # 

1 Debate on the address in answer to the King's speech on opening the session. 

An amendment te the address had been movM by Wilberforce, *' advising his Majesty 
to order a negociation for peace on such terms aS jhould be deemed just aim teasonautc^' 
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system. That there may, however, be intermediate changes 
that may give the probability of a peace with that country, 
even should it continue a republic, I am ready to allow, though 
I certainly think that the monarchical form of constitution is 
best-for all the countries of Europe, and most*calculated to 
ensure to each of them general and individual happiness. 
Considering myself, therefore, as I said before, principally at 
issue with those who now, for the first time, dissent from the 
prosecution of the war, I am content to ddiiver my sentiments 
before I hear the arguments of some gentlemen, who will 
probably enter into a more full discussion than the subject 
has yet received. 

Sir, the^reasons that have induced gentlemen to dissent from 
the prosecution of the war, seem to have possessed a con¬ 
siderable influence on the manner in which they speak of the 
justice and necessity of the war at its commencement; and 
their language is now fainter and feebler than I had reason to 
expect. Contending, as these gentlemen and I did, with the 
new and monstrous systems of cruelty, anarchy, and impiety; 
against those, whose principles trampled upon civilized society, 
religion, and law—contending, I say, with such a system, I 
could not have entertained the slightest expectation, that from 
them would laave proceeded such an amendment. 

It has pleased inscrutable Providence that this power of 
France should triumph over every thing that has been opposed 
to it 1 but let us not therefore fall without making any efforts 
to resist it;—let us not sink without measuring its strength. 
If afty thiflg could make me agree to retire from the contest, it 
would be the consciousness of not being able to continue it. 
1 would at least have no cause to reproach myself on the 
retrospect. I would not yield till I could exclaim, 

'■—“Potuit qtug plurima virtus 
Essttfiiii: toto certatum est iorpor4 regnt. 

If, Sir, I have expressed myself with more emotion than is 
consistent with the propriety of debate, the particular situation 
in idiich I stand, opposing and contesting the opinions of 
those, with whom X have been, on all occ^ions, in almost idl 
points fortunate enough to agree, v 411,1 trust, excuse the warmth 
of my feelings. * 

The arguments usssd by my hondlirable friend, in support of 
his ameiidment, may be divided into two classes: The impolicy 
of continuing the war, and the insecurity of peace! One of the 
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arguments which he uses in support of the impolicy of con¬ 
tinuing the war, is grounded on the recent changes that have 
taken place in France. My right honourable friend’s speech 
was a sufficient answer to that argument. The change that 
has taken place in France is only the change of an attachment 
to a name, and not to a substance. Those who have succeeded 
to the government since the fall of Robespierre, have succeeded 
to the same sort of government. They adopt the same revolu¬ 
tionary system ; ana, though they have made a more moderate 
use of their power than Robespierre, yet they differ from him 
only about as much as Robespierre did from Brissot, who 
incited the war against this country. The present govern¬ 
ment, therefore, deserves no more the name of moderation, 
than that established by Brissot and his followers, who com¬ 
mitted the unprovoked aggression against Great Britain. The 
system of the present governors has its root in the same un¬ 
qualified rights of man, the same principles of liberty and 
equality—principles, by which they flatter the people with the 
possession of the theoretical rights of man, all of which they 
vitiate and violate in practice. The mild principles of our 
government are a standing reproach to theirs, which are as 
intolerant as the rankest popish bigotry. Their pride and 
ambition lead them not so much to conquer, as to carry 
desolation and destruction into all the governments of Europe. 
Have we any right, therefore, to suppose thafr victory and 
triumph can produce so great a change in their detestable 
principles, or that success is such a corrective of^ all those 
vicious qualities that pervade their principles and their 
practice ? 

Do the gentlemen who now desert the war, expect that a 
peace can be obtained, of such a nature, as has been so well 
described by my honourable friend?^ Do they hope for a 
free and useful commerce ? Do they expect that the armies 
on both sides will be disbanded, and the fleets be called home? 
Do they mean to put an end to the traitorous correspondence 
act? I believe not. I can easily*suppose that those gentlemen 
who, have, in an early part of the evening, so decidedly given 
their opinion with’respect to the late trials, and who have 
suppose!^ all the persons in* this country to be so pure, as not 
even to be infected by contact with jacobin principles, would 
foresee no danger from a French alliance, and would look 
forward with i^tisfaction to the consequences of such a measure. 

1 Mr, Canning. « 
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But such is not the case with my honourable friends, who even, 
in such an event, talked of the necessity of additional precau¬ 
tions, in order to guard the dignity of the crown, and preserve 
the tranquillity of the country. What then would ^)e the rational 
pi^ospect of aidvantage to this country from a peace with an 
enraged enemy, in which there could exist no confidence on 
either side, but which must necessarily give rise to a state of 
jealousy, suspicion, and constant armament ? How long would 
this state of trouble or repose last ? How ^ill you come to the 
contest when it is renewed ? If you disband your armies, if 
you diminish your force, you will then put an end to that 
machine which, under the two first years of a war, can barely 
be said t 5 have been raised to a point high enough to try the 
strength of the country. Disband your force, and see if the 
same means and the same period can raise it again to the same 
point. You will then be opposed in another war with a 
diminished military power to an enemy, who may have found 
it as difficult to disband his armies, as you would find it diffi¬ 
cult to collect fresh forces. They will again be prepared to 
start with the same gigantic resources, deriving fresh confidence 
from the disposition which you had shewn to peace, and new 
vigour from the interval which had been afforded to hostilities. 
But will th^ be all? What assistance can you expect from 
the continental powers, if you dissolve the confederacy ? And 
can you expect to assemble such a confederacy again ? Suppose 
the enemy made an attack upon Holland, Prussia, Austria, 
Spain, and the states of Italy, or all or each of these; on what 
grounds, 1 would ask, could you rouse the spirit, or raise the 
vigour of this country again, when, from a sense of your 
inferiority, you have before given up the contest at a period 
when the confederacy was at its height ? On the event of this 
night’s debate, may depend what shall be your future situation 
with respect to your allies. If you do not now proclaim your 
weakness, if you do not renounce your prospects, you have 
still great hopes from the alliance of Europe. Prussia, Austria, 
Spain, and the states of Italy, are yet in such a situation that 
their assistance may be looked to in carryii^ on the contest. 

The honourable gentlemen who support^ the amendment, 
disclaimed the language of fear?^ they said they knew what 
Oreat Britain could do, if once it was rous^. What then is to 
be inferred from all1:helr former pr^essions ? Is this a business, 
in^ which, after all, we were not serious ? Is thi^ cause, which 
has been admitt^ to involve not only the most important 
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interests of Great Britain, but the safety of Europe and the 
order of society, not considered to be of such a nature as 
requires all the energies of the country? What then is the 
greater necessity to which they looked ? what the occasion on 
which they deemed that they could more worthily employ their 
efforts ? If we should dissolve the powerful confederacy with 
w’hich we are now united, could we hope again to bring it back 
at our summons? and shall we not, in the case of a fresh 
rupture, be exposed* alone to the fury of France, without the 
smallest prospect of assistance from any other quarter? Besides, 
1 think I shall shew you that you are desired to relinquish the 
conflict, at a time when all the national and artificial resources 
of your enemy are verging to a rapid dissolution. * 

I must now take notice of a speculation which has been 
indulged—that if you withdraw, France will return to some 
more moderate system of government. I ask whether we 
ought to put ourselves in such a situation of hazard, which, 
if decided against us, would involve us in much greater 
calamities than we have yet experienced, and would reduce 
us to a situation in which we should be without means and 
without resources ? 

When it is said, therefore, that a peace will have the effect 
to overthrow the government of France, the propSsition is by 
Bto means clear; the probability is much greater, that the 
persons now at the head of the government, will) in order to 
continue their own power, (and in France, it is to be recollected, 
that the continuance of their power is connected with that of 
their lives, so that, in addition to the incentives of ambition, 
they have the all-powerful motive of self-preservation,) be 
induced to continue the same system of measures that now 
prevails. Obliged as they would be to recall a numerous army 
from the frontiers, will the troops of whom it was composed, 
after having tasted the sweets of plunder and the licence of the 
field, be contented to return to the peaceful occupations of 
industry ? Will they not, in order to amuse their daring spirit, 
and divert from themselves the affects of their turbulence, be 
compelled to find them some employment ? And what is the 
employment to whic^ they will most naturally direct their first 
attendor^? They will empld|r them to crush all the remains of 
courage, loyalty, and piety, that are yet to be found in France, 
and extinguish all that gall&t and unhappy party, from whose 
co-operation ye may promise ourselves, at any future period, 
to derive advantage. What else can be expected from those 
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Moderates, who, though assuming that appellation, have, in 
succeeding to the party of Robespierre, only established 
themselves on a new throne of terror? Thus the peace 
which is in the present instance proposed, as .the means of 
safety, will ultimately only operate to ensure the work of 
destruction. 

This being my feeling, my objection to asking for peace is, 
that peace, under the present circumstances, is not desirable, 
unless you can shew that the pressure is greater than, as I shall 
prove to you from a comparative view of the situation and 
resources of the two countries, it is. 

But this is but a small part of my objection to the measure. 
My next*objection is, that my honourable friend has not told 
us what sort of peace we are to have : unless, therefore, they 
state this, I say, that they would reduce us to a gratuitous loss 
of honour, and an unnecessary despair. On the kind of peace 
we might obtain, I will ask my honourable friend, whether he 
"will say that we ought to leave the Austrian Netherlands in the 
possession of the French ?—He will not say so. 

I have heard it stated in passing, that the ground of war has 
been done away by the Dutch negociation for peace. However 
paradoxical it may appear, I assert that the safety of Holland, 
even if she tio make peace, depends on our being at war 5 for if 
both countries were at peace, then France would be left without 
restraint. Who that looks to the proceedings of the conven¬ 
tion, does not see that it is their policy, on every occasion, to 
ke^ up their arrogant and menacing system, and to hold a 
hign tone of superiority with respect to all other nations ? By 
these means they have contrived to cherish that spirit of enthu¬ 
siasm among the people, which has enabled them to make 
such extraordinary exertions, and on which they depend for the 
continuance of their power. But who, I would ask, will say 
that France will make peace on terms, I will not make use of 
the word moderation, but of concession, when you make peace 
from a confession of her superiority ? And this naturally leads 
me to an assertion made use*of by me during the last session 
(an assertion not accurately alluded to by an honourable baro¬ 
net i), relative to the decree of the national convention of the 
13th of April, which states, that l!he preliminary of p^ace must 
be a recognition of the unity and indivisibility of the republic, 
on the terms of Quality j—a de^iree which has neither been 
repealed nor modihed, and which, if you mak^ peace during 

1 Sft Ricluird HilL 
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its existence, -would sign the dissolution of your parliaments 
and of your present system of civil society. 

Again, I say, that if this were only an ordinary war, and if 
after two years you had gained the West-India islands as an 
indemnification, and had been convinced of the strength of 
your own resources, and that the means of the enemy were 
decaying, would you consent to make concessions in order to 
obtain peace ? You received the West-India colonies into your 
protection; will yotf then give thern back to a system, under 
which they can have no protection ? I say we cannot do this 
without being convinced that the further continuance of the 
war could only produce misfortune, misery, and ruin. Will 
you add something more terrific to the colonies than all the 
horrors of that miserable trade which has peopled those 
miserable colonies? 

Before too you made such a surrender, there is another 
question to be considered: no less than whether you would 
afford to the French an unresisted opportunity of working upon 
the unfortunate system that now prevails in that country, and 
introducing their government of anarchy, the horrors of which 
are even more dreadful than those of slavery. To those who 
have in common deplored the miseries of the unfortunate 
negroes, it must appear astonishing, that any prope^sition likely 
t® be attended with such consequences, could ever enter into 
the mind of my honourable friend.^ Besides, it is impossible to 
ascertain what a wide-spread circle of calamity the adoption of 
this proposition may produce. If once the principles of jacobinism 
should obtain a footing in the French West-India islaihds, could 
we hope that our own would be safe from the contagion ? If 
it has been found scarcely possible to shut out the infection of 
these principles from the well-tempered, and variously blended 
orders of society which subsist in this country, where a principle 
of subordination runs through all the ranks of society, and all 
are united by a reciprocity of connection and interest, what may 
be expected to be their effects operating upon the deplorable 
system pervading that quarter?* It would be giving up your 
ovm colonies speedily to be devoted to all the horrors of 
anarchy and devastation. 

Such would be the statu^quo. That the status quo would 
probably not be accepted, 1 have before argued. Will the 
country, therefore, consigrf itself, if not to the language, at 
least to the posture, of supplication? 

> Mr. WUberfcvoe. 
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With respect to our situation^ I have not heard it so fully 
stated as it is my intention to do. Of the last campaign I 
shall not be suspected of a wish to conceal the disasters, to 
deny the defeats, or to disallow the bad effects of the wounds 
inflicted on the two great military powers of Europe. But can 
I. forget what the energies and perseverance of Britons have 
effected in former wars? or that constancy from a point of 
honour in greater difficulties has at length produced the object 
at which it aimed ? 

Will any man say, that the bare event of military disasters, 
and territories taken, is a fair way of weighing the resources of 
the belligerent powers ? No, not in any wars, and least of all 
in this, as far as it relates to this country. All wars depend 
now on the finances of the nations engaged in them. This 
observation particularly applies to the present war. The balance 
of territorial acquisitions and pecuniary resources is in our 
favour; and I am not afraid to assert, that, putting together 
what has been lost in territory and what has been spent in 
money, yet with a view to resources, what has been lost by 
France is more in point of permanent value and present means 
than the losses of all the allies composed together. 

What, let me ask, are the resources of France ? They exist 
by means ^ extraordinary as the events they have brought 
about—^their pecuniary expenses are beyond any thing ever 
. known—and,* supported by requisition of person, life, and 
property, they depend entirely upon terror—every thing that 
weakens that system, weakens their means, and as the adop> 
tion'of moderation saps it on one side, so the perseverance in 
attack cannot but pull it down on the other—take every part 
of it, one by one, view their expenditure, and then see, whether 
terror is not the instrument by which they have raised their 
extraordinary supplies, and obtained all their unexampled 
successes. 

Let us enter into a view of the actual expenditure of France. 
This expenditure, since the revolution, has amounted to the 
enormous sum of four hundred and eighty millions, spent since 
the commencement of the war. Three hundred and twenty 
millions have been the price of the effort^ that have enabled 
them to wrest from the allies thoSe territories, which are now 
in their possession. What your expenses have been dunng the 
Same period, 1 nee<^ not state. 1 hk now, whether it is likely 
d^t France will see you exhausted first? I think not But-it 
may be said, that what the IQrench have spent, proves what they 
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can spend. To this I reply, have they been enabled to bear 
this expenditure, by the increase of their revenue, or by any of 
the ordinary means of France ? No ; but by the creation of an 
unlimited paper credit. 1 desire gentlemen to look at all the 
debates of the national convention, and they will find that all 
the deputies agree in this point—that they cannot increase the 
emission of the paper-money without ruin, and that the miseries 
arising from this system, aggravate all the calamities of the 
country. Many persons at first im^igined that assignats must 
have stopped early in 1793. The fact undoubtedly was, that, 
previously to that period, it was thought the emission was 
greater than France could bear, and that no further creation 
could take place without producing a depreciation on 4 ;he value 
of assignats, and an immoderate increase in the price of pro¬ 
visions. The whole circulating medium of France at the 
highest, was 90,000,000 sterling. In August 1793, assignats 
existed to the amount of 140 millions; commerce was then de¬ 
clining ; agriculture was discouraged; population checked; a 
forced loan of 40 millions was adopted on the idea, that to the 
amount of 130 millions they could not maintain assignats in 
circulation; as early as May or June, assignats had lost nearly 
half their value. A louis in specie soon afterwards produced 
144 livres ; then it was that the system of terror commenced, 
and that a system of credit was begun, which had its foundation 
in fear. 

It may be asked, could any man have imagined that such a 
plan would have been resorted to ? That it was resorted to— 
that it succeeded, has been proved. Let us look to the 
principles of it. There was a law which compelled every man 
to take at par, that which was worth only one sixth of the sum 
for which it was taken: a law for the maximum of the price of 
all commodities: a law by which no person was permitted to 
renounce his occupation, under the penalty of twenty years 
imprisonment. But you will tell me, that this proves how 
unlimited the powers and resources of the French are. My reply 
is, that such a system could neither be undertaken nor succeed 
but by means which could not last. I will not detain you by 
detail, but merdy'mention the other means of terror; the 
constant activity of the guilk>tine; the ferocious despotism of 
the deputies on missions. In addition to all the other engines 
of torture, Gambon, the m6uth of the co:ivention in matters 
of finance, tells us, that, in every district, there were revolu¬ 
tionary committees to watch the e^xecution of the decrees of 
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the convention, and to enable the convention to seize the 
spoil of the people; the pay of these committees amounted 
annually to 26 millions sterling. I say this standing army of 
revolutionary committees is a mean adequate to produce so 
mighty an end. 

I^t us add now a new creation of assignats of 130 millions, 
which increased the total to 260 millions. Will any man say, 
that though the system of terror is done away, the effects can 
remain ? When the system of terror was at an end, the maxi¬ 
mum ceased to be observed: assignats were then converted into, 
monev, and hence the discount became enormous. The fall 
of Robespierre took place in July; three months afterwards, 
the discount was fths per cent, or 75 on the 100. I have even 
the authority of I'allien for saying that the French cannot main¬ 
tain their assignats, without contracting their expenses and 
diminishing their forces. And it should be recollected this 
has been their only resource. Is it then too much to say, their 
resources are nearly at an end ? It is this unlimited power 
which the French convention have assumed to purchase or 
to seize all property, as suited their purpose, that accounts for 
the stupendous scale of operations which they have been enabled 
to pursue. This circumstance completely solves the phsenome- 
non, which' otherwise would appear so inexplicable, and is 
adequate to all those miraculous effects which have attended 
the progress of the French revolution, and which seemed to 
baffle all reasoning, as much as they have exceeded all human 
expectation. In all these circumstances we have sufficient 
indifcemehts to carry on the war, if not with a certainty of 
faith, yet at least with the confidence of expectation;—a war, 
the immediate termination of which must be attended with 
certain evil, and the prosecution of which, under the present 
circumstances, is at least not without great probable hope. 

If we look to the situation of France, they are now attempting 
to have recourse to a milder and more moderate system,—a 
system which will only deprive them of those prodigious ener¬ 
gies, which they have hitherto exerted with such astonishing 
effect; but they no longer indeed possess the same means, and 
cannot therefore be expected to display the same exertions. 
Will it be possible for them all at fence to restore the farmer to 
the occupations of agriculture, and the merchant to the'pursuits 
of commerce, and to replace, in kn instant, the devastations 
of war and plunder, by the arts of peace, and the exertions 
of industry? It will require years of tranquillity to restore 
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them to the enjoyment of those ordinary resources, which they 
possessed previous to the commencement of the present de¬ 
structive war—resources which they can no longer employ. 
For even could it be supposed that Robespierre were raised 
from the dead, they would no longer be qualified to display the 
same energies which, under his administration, were called 
forth by the influence of a system of terror; the means by 
which these exertions have been supplied, are now exhausted. 
Where can they possibly resort foriiresh supplies ? Can it be 
supposed, that when the forced loan failed at the time it was 
attempted, it can again be tried and succeed in a time much 
more unfavourable to it, when the system of terror is almost 
dissolved ? 

The question then is—have we, under the present circum¬ 
stances, the prospect of being able to bring as great a force 
into the field, as will require from the French the same degree 
of exertion which has been necessary in the former campaigns ? 
Even let it be supposed that Holland should fall, and that circum¬ 
stances should be such that we can no longer Iqpk for assistance 
from the court of Berlin, yet I see no reason to believe that, in 
the next campaign, we cannot increase the British forces on the 
continent to an amount that shall nearly supply the deficiency 
of Prussian troops, and act with more effect. Other powers 
l»ok with attention and anxiety on this night’s debate. If you 
afford to those powers the means of making large exertions, 
you will oblige France to make efforts to which she is now 
unequal. If you act with spirit, I see no reason^ why the 
powers of Italy and Spain may not make a diversion, and 
thereby accomplish the important purpose 1 have before stated 
—a purpose, in the accomplishment of which, the happiness, 
almost the existence of Europe, entirely rests. 
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ON THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR, AND 
FOX’S CRITICISM 

Jdmiary 21 , i795-^ 

The committee would not be surprised (said Pitt), if he 
solicited their attention for a few minutes. The right honour¬ 
able gentleman,® who had just sat down, had, in every part 
of his spfeech, most completely misrei^resentcd him, and, in 
many instances, in a manner so gross and palpable, that it 
must have been obvious to every gentleman in the house. In 
order to detect these various misrepresentations, it would be 
necessary to follow the right honourable gentleman almost 
through the whole of his speech; and when they were once 
taken away, all the charges so triumphantly advanced would 
sink to the ground. In the first place, the right honourable 
gentleman charged him with having called for the confidence 
of the hous^ as a preparatory step to their granting the supplies 
that had been moved for. Not one word that could be tortured 
into such a meaning, had dropped from him during the debat^. 
It was the exigencies of the state that called for these extraordi¬ 
nary supplies; it was upon the estimates laid upon the table 
that the house were to found their vote, and not upon any 
unusual confidence in ministers. Whether or no the house 
acted wisely in placing, not a blind and unlimited, but a just 
and constitutional confidence in ministers, would be manifested 
by the event. 

But what was the confidence which he had expressed, and 
which he had called upon the house to feel ? It was a confi¬ 
dence that, in a contest so momentous as the present, all the 
innate spirit and vigour of this country would burst forth into 
action. It was a confidence in the firmness, the zeal, and 

1 The httose haiing resolved itself into a Committee ef Supply, Mr. Hobart in 
the chair, the estimates of the army were laid before them. 

Ou the £[rst resolution being put, “ That 9 number of'land forces, amounting to 
119,380 men, including 3,88a invalids, be employed for the service of the yeacr 1705," Mr. 
Hussey moved as an amendment to the motion, That the chairman do leave the chair 
and rq»ort progress." ® , • 

After Mr. ^ Fox had spoken, and in terms of great severity reprobated tbe measures ot 
Administradoa, in the conduct of the war, Mr. Pitt, who nad previously expressed his 
idbapprp^tion of tht propose amendment, again rose. 

Mr.'')Ebx. 
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ardour of the people, in the skill, in the courage, in the perse¬ 
verance of our armies and of our fleets. It was a confidence 
in the industry, in the manufactures, in the commerce, in the 
increasing resources of this country—resources, not diminished 
by war, but which seemed to increase in proportion to our 
necessities. It was a confidence founded upon the credit of 
this country, unimpaired by war, superior to temporary attacks, 
and fully able to sustain a loan as large as the necessities of the 
state had called for. It was upon these general grounds com¬ 
bined that he had expressed his confidence, and surdy they 
were sufficient to inspire it. If to place reliance upon such 
grounds as these was folly,—if to proclaim that reliance was 
arrogance, of both he was guilty. He trusted tBat all the 
attempts of the right honourable gentleman to deceive the 
house in that respect would be vain. He stated under a 
general proposition under the title of confidence, what was 
applicable in a qualified sense to particular considerations, and 
had nothing to do with any confidence which any minister might 
think fit to ask, or any parliament should think wise to grant; it 
was not an attempt which any person feeling manfully on the 
subject would be induced to make, and was unworthy of the 
right honourable gentleman who made it; it could be consistent 
only with a disposition to damp the ardour ancT to fetter the 
•exertions of the people of this country. This was the more 
extraordinary, as that gentleman had already pledged himself 
to a declaration in that house, that the greatest exertions are 
necessary at this time on the part of his country. B^ut when he 
had exposed all the right honourable gentleman’s misrepresenta¬ 
tions, he would leave it to the house to determine to whom the 
charge of arrogance was most applicable. 

The right honourable gentleman had next charged him with 
levity, in speaking of the events of the war: whether he had 
talked lightly of them or not, he submitted to the recollection 
of the house; and to the same tribunal he would leave it to 
decide whether, in treating of the misfortunes of the war, 
the right honourable gentlemaifj speaking in a tone of exulta¬ 
tion, coupled with an affected lamentation, had or had not 
displayed a degree of triumph which the detail of our mis- 
fortunq^ was but ill calculafl^d to inspire. But in what manner 
had he treated them with levity ? Hii he attempted to conceal 
or to deny any part of our ill success ? Onlhe contrary, he had, 
in the most explicit terms, acknowledged our want of success in 
various particulars. But what foHowed from those temporary 
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calamities ? That we should give up the contest in despair; 
that we should humble ourselves before the enemy of mankind ? 
No ; it should induce the people to redouble their energy, and 
to call forth all their force in defence of their country. He 
was ready to admit that the situation of the country at present 
was such as created in his mind a reasonable degree of alarm, 
but it was an alarm rather at possible than at probable events. 
It was an alarm such as every man must feel when engaged in 
a doubtful contest; but it was a feeling very different indeed 
from dismay or despair, with which neither the exaggerated 
successes of the enemy, nor the pressure of temporary misfor¬ 
tune, could inspire him. 

The rigtit honourable gentleman had then proceeded to 
charge him with having said, that it w^as a fashion to call this 
war disastrous. It was true he had used that expression. It 
was a fashion with a set of people in this country, to represent 
every event which happened, as a misfortune to us. But the 
right honourable gentleman had gone farther, and, besides 
terming the war unfortunate, he had called it disgraceful. And 
gentlemen on the other side chai-ged ministers with the whole 
of the disgrace, and with being the authors of all the calamity 
that had hitherto attended it, and then desired them to put as 
much blame as they were able on the generals who commanded 
the troops. 

This, as far*as it was a matter of advice, he did not thank the 
honourable gentleman for, and was what he would not follow. 
That;,we hq,d in many instances failed, he had already admitted; 
but that in any one instance we had incurred disgrace, he posi¬ 
tively denied. Whatever might be the event of this war, whether 
favourable to England or not, the skill and bravery of her forces 
by sea and land would shine in the page of history; they had 
even added to their former character. In fact, our army never 
stood higher in point of military glory, for skill, valour, and 
per$everance, and, until lately, they had been successful in every 
mstance. He wished to ask, whether this war had been so 
uniformly unfortunate as it v%s the fashion to represent it? 
Look to the naval war, does that afford patter of despair? 
Look to the war out of Europe, has that been uniformly unfor¬ 
tunate ?—In both we have the mosl solid ground of exijltation. 
Look at the pecuniary resources, at the credit, at the commerce 
of the country^ and thh'balance is infinitely in our favour.— 
These wete the reasons why he had complained of that fashion 
pt with a kmd j>t malignant satisfaction upon the 
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calamities of the country, and applying the coarse epithet 
“ disgraceful ” to the war. It was not his intention to enter in 
detail into all the operations of our forces last campaign, as 
that was noj exactly the proper time for such investigation. It 
was true, that when the house was considering the army esti¬ 
mates, it was not irregular to animadvert upon the operations 
of the army. Indeed, there were few points brought under the 
consideration of the house, in which gentlemen might not, 
if they thought proper, find an opportunity of throwing out 
invectives against ministers. But if he were even to go the 
length of admitting tliat every assertion of the right honourable 
gentleman was founded in fact, and that all his inferences were 
justly and correctly drawn from those facts, stillf as far as 
related to the question then before the house, his arguments 
had no kind of application to it. If the right honourable 
gentleman was really serious in thinking that the ministers were 
so stupid, so utterly incapable of conducting the affairs of this 
nation, as he had represented—if it was true, that every failure 
which we have experienced during the war,* was attributable to 
ministers—^if all this was true, what followed ? To refuse the 
necessary supplies, and that we were to have no army !!-—for 
that was the question before the house. If thejiouse should 
be convinced that ministers had acted improvidcntly and negli- 
"gently, did it therefore follow that all our exertions should stop, 
and that we should throw ourselves upon the* mercy of our 
enemy ? 

He believed, however, that the object of the right Jionoyrable 
gentleman was extremely different:—but perhaps he felt a 
degree of delicacy in stating it. He would relieve his delicacy, 
and state it for him. His purpose, in endeavouring thus to 
overwhelm ministers with charges, was to displace them—this 
was his grand object; but the right honourable gentleman need 
not have felt so much delicacy upon this subject. If he could 
prove, to the satisfaction of the house, that those who were now 
in his Majesty’s councils are utterly incapable of directing the 
affairs of this country, let hini do it. Let him propose an 
address to the throne, praying his Majesty to dismiss his present 
servants, as being wholly ui^t for their situation. His Majesty, 
upon sych an address, woufd certainly comply with its request. 
But even then the purpose^f the honour^le gentleman would 
not be answered, for he could not succeed to office unlei^ he was 
able to convince that house—unless he was able to satisfy the 
people of England, that the lyord powerful, and coxi|equenfly 
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the more dangerous the enemy became, the less we should pre¬ 
pare to resist them;—that the more their resources increased, 
the more we should decrease ours;—that the moment when the 
enemy was flushed with the insolence of conquest, ^as precisely 
the moment in which we should sue for peace : unless the right 
honourable gentleman could satisfy the house and the country 
of all these facts, he would derive no benefit by driving the 
present administration from their places, for he would not 
succeed them. If, on the other hand, he'could do so, then 
his attack on ministers ought to come in a shape different from 
what it had at present; and if such an attack was to come at all, 
it might as well come from that right honourable gentleman as 
any other Ihember of parliament. 

But what were the points of proof of the deficiency in the 
administration ? And what were the charges which had been 
brought against ministers by the right honourable gentleman, 
and by the honourable officer ^ who preceded him ? The first 
subject of charge was relative to the expedition undertaken by 
Sir Charles Grey, and Sir John Jervis, to the West Indies. It 
was said, that the forces allotted to that expedition were not 
adequate to the difficulty of the undertaking; and it was also 
stated, that j 0,000 men were promised, but that part of the 
troops destined for that service had been stolen from the officer 
who commanded that expedition. This mode of reasoning was- 
as curious as k was new. It was founded upon a supposition, 
that whenever a body of troops were put under the command 
of ai\. officer for any particular purpose, they became as it were 
the property of that officer; and if the exigency of affairs 
should induce the executive government to employ a part of 
those troops in another service, then the troops so taken are to 
be considered as stolen from the officer under whom they were 
originally placed 1 It was certainly true, that a part of the 
troops originally intended for the West Indies had been with¬ 
drawn, for the purpose of an expedition, which, from the 
posture of affairs at that time, was likely soon to take place, 
and which, if it could have befen carried into effect, would, in 
all probability, have been attended with very beneficial conse¬ 
quences —^he meant the expedition that was then in agitation 
against the coast of France. Thiit expedition did npt take 
place, from circumstances which ministers could neither foresee 
nor prevent—Men could not command events; they could 
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only judge from probabilities, and act according to the dictates 
of their reason. 

But when ministers w'ere accused for sending a force to the 
West Indies utterly inadequate to the object, gentlemen should 
recollect what was the result of that expedition. It succeeded 
in every part. The force employed had consequently been 
decided to have been adequate to the service, as every thing 
had been done which had at any time been in contemplation 
of government. did not w'kh to detract from the merit of 
the officers who commanded upon that occasion ; he was con¬ 
vinced that it was to their superior skill and indefatigable 
perseverance that the conquests were in a great degree to be 
attributed; they had done signal services to their cotntry, and 
had acquired the utmost honour for themselves. All he asked 
of the candour of gentlemen was, that when an expedition had 
been so completely successful, they would not accuse ministers 
of having sent an insufficient force, when it was undeniable 
that the force sent had achieved its object. With respect to 
the other charge, of not having taken any measures to send 
out succours to those islands—here again, he contended, 
ministers were not entitled to blame; every possible exertion 
had been made to send out supplies to the West Indies; they 
had in some instances been retarded, but from d§,uses which 
could not be prevented. 

The right honourable gentleman then adverted to the cam¬ 
paign in Flanders, and endeavoured, with much ingenuity, to 
place administration in a dilemma; but there was more in¬ 
genuity than justice in the argument, there not having t)ecn 
any mismanagement in the administration, nor in the officers 
or troops. The losses which we had met with arose from a 
chain of concurring causes and unavoidable accidents, each 
depending upon its own nice and particular nature, but which 
were neither to be avoided nor foreseen, many of them such as 
could not reasonably be conjectured before they happened, the 
highest degree of probability being, that the events would liave 
happened the other way ; and to impute them to administra¬ 
tion was just as wise as to impute to them the present severe 
frost. The honoufable gentleman first of all supposes that all 
our allies have, in every iilktance, acted up to their engage¬ 
ments and to our expectations; he supposes that in every 
one of the operations upoif the continent Ithere was the most 
perfect unanimity ; that every one of the generals conducted 
themselves in a way to set military criticism at defiance. Thetf, 
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says the right honourable gentleman, triumphantly, if with such 
exertions as these you have tailed, how can you hope to be 
more successful in future ? The right honourable gentleman 
immediately turns short round, and describes ^he picture in 
the other extreme. He supposes a total want of co-operation 
, among the allies—he supposes that all the plans on the conti¬ 
nent have been undertaken without judgment, and conducted 
without energy; and then he asks what reason we have to 
expect that our exertions will be more abl;^ or more effectually 
conducted in future ? If either of the positions of the honour¬ 
able gentleman was justified by the fact, there might be some 
difficulty in denying his inferences—But it seemed never to 
occur to* him that there was a medium between the two ex¬ 
tremes, which came to the real truth of the case. There cer¬ 
tainly was much to lament, something to censure, but nothing 
to deprive us of hope. That some of our allies had not in 
every particular answered our expectations, he was ready to 
admit now—he had never denied it:—perhaps some of our 
allies, the most nearly connected with us in point of interest, 
were the most liable to this observation. But the hour when 
that unhappy people were exposed to every calamity to which 
the success of a furious enemy could make them liable, was not 
the proper IRme for complaint. His object was not to accuse 
the fallen, but to shew that the charges advanced against the 
government «rere without foundation. 

It was not sufficient, in order to attach guilt upon ministers, 
to shew that the allies were unfortunate in Flanders, or that 
Holland liad fallen a sacrifice to the enemy ; it must be proved 
that it was owing to the want of attention, to the breach of 
faith, or to the supineness of the English government. In 
what one of these particulars could any charge be made ? Did 
not England adhere scrupulously to her treaties ? Did she not 
act vigourously in the common cause ? Did she not encourage 
the allies Jby her example, as well as by exhortation ? Through¬ 
out the whole war, the faith and honour of England had been 
kept inviolate. • 

He had been accused of speaking with levity upon the sub¬ 
ject of the war. He felt for the misfortunes of his country, as 
a man and as an Englishman, bth he could take no ^hame to 
himself, for misfortunes which he^had done every thing in his 
power to prevent, Vor pretend to feel contrition where there 
was; no real cause for repentance. 

* The next ground of charge chosen by the right honourable 
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gentleman, was rather of a singular nature: he stated it as a 
matter of accusation against his Majesty’s ministers, that the 
English army had not been withdrawn from the continent 
sooner. But surely the right honourable gentleman could not 
be serious inithis part of his charge ; or, did he mean that as a 
specimen of the manner in which he would treat an ally? 
Would it have been consistent with that good faith, which it is 
the boast of England always to have kept, to have abandoned 
our allies on the approach of danger ? Would the right hon¬ 
ourable gentleman have advised us to have withdrawn our 
forces, while the frontier was defensible ? “ But (says the right 
honourable gentleman), when you found the Dutch were ne- 
gociating for a peace, you might have secured the fetreat of 
your army.” Sir, said Mr. Pitt, if we wished them to obtain 
an honourable peace, should we have taken the proper steps 
to obtain it for them by withdrawing our army, and leaving 
them to the temUr mercies of the French ? It was to her ill- 
judged confidence in the faith of France, that Holland 
might in some degree attribute her destruction ; On that faith 
it was that the people of England were recommended by the 
honourable gentleman and his friends to place implicit reliance. 
Were these the principles uporr which the honourable gentle¬ 
man would come into administration ? Would he'lay it down 
that we should withdraw our support from our allies the 
moment our assistance became critically necesscyy? Would 
he negociate a peace with France for this country, as he seems 
to think it to have been negociated for Holland, by throwing 
ourselves entirely on the mercy of the enemy, and corfimeribing 
the negociation, by depriving ourselves of the means of resist¬ 
ance ? Was there any alternative as to the conduct this country 
was to have adopted, with regard to Holland, provided it was 
understood as a fixed principle, that the faith of England ought 
never to be violated? Or would the honourable gentleman 
undertake to point out the precise moment at which the danger 
of our ally became so imminent that we should be justified in 
considering our contracts as dissolved ? It could not be sup¬ 
posed that he was indifferent as to the fate of the gallant army 
on the continent; tlteir conduct was above all the feeble praise 
he could give it; their exertions in the defence of Holland had 
exceeded even the most illustrious examples; and he felt 
infinite satisfaction in the Rope they weref now in a place of 
safety and of comparative rest. In the general anxiety of the 
honourable ghntleman to censure ministers, every public 

c # 
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calamity is attributed to them; even the severity of the season 
is brought forward as a crime against them. But he would 
venture to assert, without the fear of being contradicted by 
any military man, that, had not the band of God rendered the 
season so uncommonly severe, the force employed by England 
to defend Holland would have been found adequate to the 
purpose. 

Mr. Pitt concluded with saying, he had avoided entering at 
large into any of the various topics upon which he had touched 
in the course of his reply, because the time would come when 
they might be more properly investigated; he had been led to 
take this general view of the question, to shew the total want 
of foundUion in the charge brought against administration. 


ON THE DIPLOMATIC STATUS OF FRANCE 

January 26, 1795.^ 

Mr. Piti‘ expressed himself extremely desirous of taking the 
earliest opportunity to deliver his sentiments on the present 
important ^iuestion. Before, however, he stated the grounds 
of his objection to the resolution moved by the honourable 
gentleman, and before he proposed the amendment, which he 
meant to submit to the house, he was anxious that they might 
be fulfy in possession, both of the repeated declarations of his 
Ma^sty,*and the sentiments that had been expressed by parlia¬ 
ment on former occasions. For this purpose, he desired the 
clerk to read a passage from his Majesty’s speech on the 21st 
of January 1794, and the answer of the house; and likewise 
part of the declaration of the 29th of October 1793, and the 
declaration of the 20th of November 1793, Toulon. [They 
were accordingly read.] 

He would take the liberty, in the course of what he had to 
offer to the house, to contend, that there was nothing at 
present in the situation of the country, or of Europe, which 
ought to induce the house to depart jErom the sentiments 
recorded in those declarations; f|om the sentiments expressed 
from the throne, and from those sentiments which had received 
the approbation of parliament. tHe would contend that the 

1 The motion by Mr. Grey was as follows: ‘‘That it is the opuiion of this house, that 
the ^stence of the present government of France ought not to he considered as pre¬ 
cluding, at this time, a aegodation <br peace.'* 
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motion that had been made was directly inconsistent with those 
principles, and he would farther contend, that, whatever there 
was in the present situation of the country, it called on the 
house, instead of acceding to the honourable gentleman’s 
motion, to sltew to our enemies and to the world, that we did 
not shrink from those sober and rational principles which we 
had uniformly maintained. With that view, he thought it right 
in the outset to mention the precise nature and terms of the 
amendment he meant to propose, which was as follows: 

“That under the present circlimstances, this house feels 
itself called upon to declare its determination firmly and 
steadily to support his Majesty in the vigourous prosecution of 
the present just and necessary war, as affording, at^this time, 
the only reasonable expectation of permanent security and 
peace to this country: And that, for the attainment of these 
objects, this house relies with equal confidence on his Majesty’s 
intention to employ vigourously the force and resources of the 
country, in support of its essential interests; and on the desire 
uniformly manifested by his Majesty, to effect a pacification on 
just and honourable grounds with any goveritment in France, 
under whatever form, which shall appear capable of maintain¬ 
ing tlie accustomed relations of peace and amity with other 
countries.” • 

. He begged to refer the house to the authentic declarations 
of parliament and of the crown on this subject, fsom which it 
clearly appeared, that his Majesty from the throne had avowed 
sentiments which they themselves had also stated in speeches 
in that house, and which he believed, to a greatSr or* less 
extent, had been adopted by every man in that house and in 
the country, namely, that it would be a desirable issue of the 
present state of things, to see the re-establishment of some 
government in the form of a monarchy in France. His 
Majesty had declared his desire to co-operate with those who 
were willing to effect that re-establishment. That nothing was 
more justifiable, and, under the present circumstances, would 
be more political, than to direct •the efforts of this country to 
avail itself of any opening in that country, if any there was, to 
facilitate the re-establishment of some monarchical government, 
was plain, obvious, and explicit; On the other hand, it was 
equally clear, that his Majesty’s sentiments and the language of 
parliament were not to be fried by doubtfbl constructions or 
plausible misrepresentations, but by the most solemn written 
documents. * • • 
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In fact, the restoration of monarchy, upon the old principles, 
had never been stated by his Majesty, by government, or by 
parliament, as a sine qua non^ as preparatory to peace. Not 
only so, but it had never been stat^ that any one specific 
and particular form of government was deemed on our part 
necessary, before we ccfuld negociate for peace. It had been 
stated, that his Majesty had no desire to interfere in the internal 
affairs of France; and as long as that country had abstained 
from interfering with the government of’other nations, till a 
direct and absolute aggression had been made on this country, 
and till hostilities had been actually commenced, his Majesty 
adhered strictly to that declaration, and abstained from any 
such inttrference: When that interference took place, which 
was agreeable to every experience and practice of the world, 
and justifiable on every plain principle of the law of nations, 
his Majesty still restrained himself to that degree of interference 
which was necessary for his own security and that of Europe. 
When his Majesty felt himself under the necessity of looking 
at the government of France, he looked at it certainly not 
without a wish which must naturally arise in every generous 
heart, that it might be adapted for the prosperity and happiness 
of those who were to live under it. But with a view to negoci- 
ation and fb peace, his Majesty did not look at it with that 
view, or for that purpose. He could only look at it for English 
views and for English purposes, to see whether it held out the 
solid grounds of treating, with any degree of reasonable security, 
for the peribrmance of engagements that usually subsisted, and 
was^o bd* found in the existing system of the different powers of 
Europe, without being liable to that new and unexampled order 
of things, that state of anarchy and confusion, which had for 
years existed in France. That having been the true measure 
and extent of the declarations made by his Majesty and by 

E filament, he conceived that no man in that house, on looking 
ack to them, would wish he had not made those declarations; 
that no man would feel they were not made on just principles, 
or that they did not arise from a fair view of the circumstances 
and necessity eff the case. He had endeavoured to state his 
amendment, almost in the very form of his Majesty’s declarations. 
The honourable gentlemen on th^ other side of the house were 
of opinion, that in no case the form of government in another 
country ought to b8 considered as^aving any influence on the 
secujrity of a treaty, but that we ought only to loolc to the tei;ms 
and conditions of the treatyt without regarding the power, the 
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authority, the character, the nature and circumstances of the 
government that made it, or the state of that government. To 
that doctrine, however, he could never assent He must con¬ 
tend, that every nation at war with another, ought not to treat 
for peace with a government that could not give security. He 
was not ready, therefore, to treat with the present government 
of France; nor with any government, under any circumstances, 
or at any time, but such as should appear capable of maintain¬ 
ing the accustomed forms of p§ace and amity with other 
nations. 

That the situation of France, since the commencement of 
the present war, had been such, that there did not exist in that 
country a government capable of maintaining with otlifer nations 
the accustomed relations he had stated;—that it was in a 
situation in which no security that could be given to a peace, 
made it preferable to the continuing of a difficult and hazardous 
war, was a proposition which he was perfectly prepared to 
maintain. It was a proposition that had been maintained 
again and again in that house, and by some of the gentlemen 
who now seemed to think that treaty ought to be attempted. 
He conceived, as it appeared on the face of the argument of 
that day, that the honourable mover and otherg^ could not 
expect any considerable part of the house to agree with them, 
either in their principles or their conclusions. They set out 
with observing, that the war was not a war wiginating in 
aggression on the part of France, and that we had not that 
proof of the hostile intentions of France towards thi^ coiyitry, 
which would demonstrate that the war was just and necessary 
in its origin. It had, as he had just observed that day, been 
^denied that the war commenced by aggression on the part of 
France; but that in fact it had originated with this country. 
To such an assertion neither he, nor those who had acted with 
him, could accede, without sacrificing every principle upon 
which they had hitherto called for and received the zealous 
and uniform support of the country. But that was not all. 
The honourable mover, and thdse who supported him, must 
contend, that throughout the whole of the French revolution, 
from the very commencemej|^t of it, during the reign of the two 
tyrants Brissot and Robespierre, as well as under the present 
system of moderatism, the^ was no one period in what was 
falsely termed the republican government, even in the most 
bloody part of the reign of Robespierre when there was no one 
pause of anarchy and confusion, e^en when that government 
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was supported by terror, and declared to be supported by 
enthusiasm, at the moment when the system of terror was 
working its own destruction—there was no one period in which 
the government of P'rance did not possess sufficient stability 
or authority founded on a permanent basis, in which it did not 
possess a sufficient community of interest with the people, a 
sufficient interest in the hearts of the people, a sufficient guard 
for its own engagements, sufficient power, sufficient moderation 
of sentiment, to afford this country a rational prospect of 
security. 

From the beginning of the war to that moment, supposing 
the terms of peace could be settled, we were not, according to 
the honotirable mover, and those who agreed with him, to 
consider our security as affected by the internal situation of 
France. The house had not said so: The house had said 
directly the reverse; and he hoped the house would say the 
same thing again. Every man in the house and in the country 
must be satisfied that, in the termination of every war, there 
were two objects, reparation and security; but the great object 
was security. Reparation was only an auxiliary, only a subor¬ 
dinate object. Would any man tell him that a nation like 
France, put into a situation perfectly new, into a situation 
directly the* reverse of all the existing governments on earth, 
destroying the foundations and the bonds of all political 
society, breaking down the distinction of all ranks, and sub¬ 
verting the security of property; a government pretending to 
put a whole nation into a situation of pretended equality, not 
the equality of laws, but an actual equality, an equality contrary 
to the physical inequality of men—would any man tell him, 
that we ought to make peace with a government constructed • 
upon such principles, which had attempted, by every means in 
its power, to molest its neighbours, to impoverish and distress 
itself ; to propagate its pernicious principles, to make converts, 
and to bold out the means of seducing other nations; and 
that had followed that up by open and direct acts of aggression, 
by a positive violation of treaties, and lastly, by an open declar¬ 
ation of war? This country scrupulously and religiously ob¬ 
served a neutrality, while it could hope or* have a reasonable 
prospect, that the mischiefs of the* French revolution would be 
confined within their own territories. We remained passive 
spectators of the dbnduct of Fraifce, until the very moment 
that we against our will were forced into the contest. And 
^ould any man say that it was rational, under any circum- 
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stances, to attempt to negociate a peace without taking into 
consideration the idea of security, the attainment of which, as 
already observed, was the great and primary object of every 
war? The whole question was narrowed to a single and a 
plain point;*war being at all times one of the greatest of 
human evils, and never to be tolerated on any other grounds 
than that the evils of war were less painful upon the whole 
than the dangers attending an insecure and dishonourable 
peace. The whole question from time to time since the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities, resolved" itself into a comparison of 
these two evils. They must not impiously imagine they could 
explore the secrets of Providence, and define the precise point 
to which the fortune of war might compel them; liiat would 
be to arrogate more than belongs to human wisdom, and, like 
other presumptions, must terminate in error and disappoint¬ 
ment. They must proceed on general principles, which he 
could fairly describe. For the application arising from the 
circumstances, he must refer to the wisdom of parliament. The 
general principle he had stated was, that they ought not to 
regard the particular form of the government, but to look to the 
whole, to all the circumstances, whether it was or was not a 
government that could give them a reasonable degree of 
security. * 

The immediate question between tlie honourable mover and 
him was, whether the present circumstances o^,the internal 
state and government of France did or did not afford a pro¬ 
spect of sufficient security for a peace, so as to make it wise on 
the part of this country to negociate it ? That was it qudfetion 
of infinite importance. It was, whether the government of 
France was such, at that moment, as to hold out that degree 
of reasonable security from any treaty of peace which might be 
concluded, as to make it, under all the present circumstances, 
preferable to the vigourous prosecution of the war ? What did 
they naturally look to in the state of any country, but to the 
manner in which they performed their engagements! They 
looked to their stability—to thair apparent authority—and to 
the reliance they could place in their pacific dispositions. He 
would not dwell oil these circumstances. Let them recollect 
what had been generated iJhder that system, and those prin¬ 
ciples tfiat were now prevalent in France. They had seen 
them producing and exliibitfng hitherto, neft a government, but 
a succession and series of revolutions, for that was the proper . 
situation in wliich France had stood since the commencement 
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of the present war. The terror of this revolution had been sus¬ 
pended a little more than six itionths. They had seen the 
reign and fall of Brissot; they had seen the reign and fall 
of Robespierre ; and they now saw the prevalence of a sys¬ 
tem .that was called moderatism. They had to recollect that 
gentlemen on the other side of the house held out to them 
the same sort of arguments for entering into a treaty with 
France, almost on the extinction of these two tyrants. Argu¬ 
ments were then produced of the stability 6f the government; 
and they now saw what was the ground of security, and how 
much they ought to depend on such arguments. But he did 
not wish to rest the question solely on the ground of so many 
successive changes, but, whether the manner in which they had 
cried up the sovereignty of the people, whether the manner in 
which the pride and passions of the populace had been erected 
into the criterion and rule of government, afforded any rational 
ground of security to any peace that could possibly be made. 
If that was not so, what were the particular grounds of perma¬ 
nence now existing in France, that ought to give us dependence 
on its stability more than formerly, in the time of Brissot and 
Robespierre ? The mere question of moderatism would not be 
sufficient for that purpose. Though there was some relaxation 
of the sevefity and terror of former times, that would not be 
sufficient. It was a moderation which arose only from com¬ 
parison. Th« system of revolutionary tribunals was not varied. 
That great leading article on which the happiness of the people 
so materially depended was not essentially varied, whatever it 
might be In mode or degree. He said he would not tire the 
house on that subject, but examine what were the leading 
points to which they ought to turn their attention. Some of 
them had been enumerated by a noble friend of his,^ at the 
beginning of last session, with a force of language and of argu¬ 
ment, which had made too strong an im{)ression upon the 
minds of those who heard him, to be readily forgotten. He 
had then most clearly shewed the influence of public opinion, 
as unfavourable to the permsenence of the government, and 
paving the way for its destruction. He said, he mentioned this 
for the purpose of shewing, that when the power of Robespierre 
was at its height, it was understodd by the other sidq of the 
house as a powerful argument of^the great stability of the 
government That^tytant possessed the greatest degree of 
power and terror that ever existed; whereas the present rulers 

' 1 LcM Moraingtoa. 
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of France being disarmed of that force, had only the chance of 
being supported by the opinion of the people. I-,ook at the 
manner in which the revenue was at present collected in France. 
Did the pre^nt government recommend itself by the greater 
moderation of the means it used ? Within a little more than 
a year and a half, the confiscations that took place in that 
devoted country, and which were the resources of the present 
government, exceeded three hundred millions sterling 1 
That was the amount of the con^scations from May 1793, to 
the month of May last. And these confiscations were founded 
on what?—Upon that which would be looked upon by a British 
house of commons, and by this country in general, with horror. 
That immense sum did not arise from seizing the fortunes of 
exiled nobles and emigrants, but from confiscations made long 
after. They had seized as forfeitures the property of all persons 
who remained in the country, but who were possessed of landed 
estates, and had shewn the smallest dislike to the revolution. 
Having exiled the whole nobility and great landed proprietors 
in the course of a year and a half, they had, after that, collected 
that great sum. Whether the charge of guilt, upon which that 
confiscation had been grounded, had been falsely or trul^ 
applied, it equally made for his argument. In qpe view, it 
furnished the strongest proof of oppression in consequence of 
the system of terror; and if it was considered in another view, 
it was an incontestable proof of the division of th^ sentiments 
of the people of France, which contradicted the observations of 
the honourable mover, who talked in such strong terips o(^that 
united people, although three hundred millions sterling were 
wrested from those persons who did not admire the principles 
of the revolution. Taken in the other view, it might be con¬ 
sidered as the fruits of the bloody massacres that took place 
under the dominion of Robespierre. It would appear then, 
what weight was due to the assertion, that all the French were 
united in one cause, when the great resources by which they 
had been able to carry on the war, had been derived almost 
entirely from the fund of confiscation and proscription, and 
had been the fruits^d harvest of the bloody massacres which 
had marked the different pepods of their revolution, and con¬ 
sisted that system, on their professed detestation of which 
they built their power, and l>y the destructjpn of which alon^ 
they attempted to support it, and acquire the confidence, affec¬ 
tion, and good-will of the country. If these had hitherto 
formed its principal resources, in*renouncing the system of 
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Robespierre, the present government had crippled their power 
of action, and deprived themselves of the means of exertion. 

Mr. Pitt next called the attention of the house to the state of 
the agriculture and commerce of France. He said he wished 
to describe the present state of the agriculture and commerce 
of that country, not from any reports which the honourable 
mover might suppose had come to his hands from those who 
were friendly to him : his reporters were certainly not persons 
immediately dependent on him, or those who had any good¬ 
will towards him. They were the members of the national 
convention of France, who made reports to that assembly from 
the several committees. According to those reports, their agri¬ 
culture \is^is exHngtiishtd; their commerce annihilated. That 
was the situation in which France stood. They had declared 
they were willing to re-animate commerce: but the present 
actual situation of the country was such as he had described. 
See whether, in fact, they had afforded any relief to commerce, 
and to the agriculture of the country, and whether they had 
any just title to the love and affection of the bulk of the people. 

He next adverted to the state of justice in the country. All 
sanguinary cruelties had been committed through the medium 
of revoluticmary tribunals: and though they were less cruel 
under the present government, they were only so by compari¬ 
son with the former system, properly denominated the system 
of terror. • 

He desired the house to look at the state of religion in 
France, apd asked them if they would willingly treat with a 
nation of atheists. He did not wish to consider th^m in that 
point of view. God forbid, that we should look on ihd^ody 
of the people of France as atheists, whatever might be ♦^he c ise 
with some individuals I It was not possible that a whd^e 
nation, in so short a time, should have renounced the religion 
of their fathers, forgotten all the principles in which they had 
been educated, extinguished the feelings of nature, and sub¬ 
dued the workings of conscience. To the larger proportion of 
the mass, there could not b£ a heavier burden than to be 
deprived of the exercise of that religion, an^ to be deprived of 
it m a country that called itself | land of liberty, and which 
set out on the principles of toleration, in a country which sup¬ 
posed itself to enjoj^more than hui|{an liberty; and yet, under 
the present moderate government, he believed a proposition had 
be^ made, to solemnize the Christian religion; when the con¬ 
vention passed to the Ofdei*of the day, proposing forthwith to 

f r viw 
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establish a plan of decadal pagan festivals, and accompanied 
by a declaration, that all the priests should be detained in 
prison till that new religion was established. Although the 
present convention of France profess to have renounced the 
crimes and cruelties of their predecessors, yet, since they had 
been in a state of pure innocence, had there been more ap¬ 
parent unanimity among those in whom the present government 
subsisted? On the contrary, there never had been stronger 
instances of opposition, distraction^ and confusion. They were 
continually recriminating on each other the guilt of those very 
cruelties he had been stating. Did he say then that the pre¬ 
sent system of government in Fro’^ce must necessarily fall ? 
J 3 e said no such thing. Did he then say that "the pre¬ 
sent rulers of France might not extricate themselves in some 
degree from that abuse, and follot\ more just and prudent 
line ; and that they might not gradually draw a veil over 
former severities, by which, if they could not gain the good 
opinion and confidence of others, they might at least obtain 
their acquiescence? They certainly might. Had that time 
arrived ? Undoubtedly it had not. But if* such a change 
should take place, and such an order of things should arrive, 
chrough whatever road, and by whatever means, if they gave to 
tlu r gove^’nment that stability and that authority ^ich might 
afford grounds, not of certainty, but of moral probability (by 
which human affairs must be conducted) that wo might treat 
for peace with security, then would be the proper time to nego- 
ciare; but we ought in prudence to wait the return of such 
circumstances as would afford us a probability of treating with 
success. Fo much on that part of the subject. 

Supposing, however, that he did not look to the chance of 
‘ change, the next thing was, what assurance had we of the 
,''’"'.fic viisposition of the present national convention of France 

' Td this country? We had reasons founded on probability, 
that they entertained a spirit of hostility to all regular 
Cv vernments, and most of all to the government of Great 
‘ -itain. If they had any reason fo believe that the convention 
' France were disposed to peace, must he not infer that they 
were disposed to It, because they thought it would most 
pn^babl}^ tend to their advantage, and to our ruin ? Till there 
wa< satisfactory evidence th|it their spirit of hostility to other 
ndions was destroyed, he saw probable ^ound, in the very 
xuture of their^system, that they must persevere in that hostility, 
till they ceased to act upon it. They looked upon their owif 
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government as the only lawful government in the world, and 
regarded the governments of all other nations as usurpation. 
Such was the ground on which they had undertaken the war. 
Did France make any professions of peace, or ^id she shew 
any dispositions for peace, but as she felt herself wearied of 
. th6 war, and as she found herself involved in difficulties? 
The national convention had said plainly they desired a partial 
peace, because so extensive a war they found themselves un¬ 
equal to prosecute. They had professed they desired peace 
with some of the powers, in order to ruin more securely those 
against whom they wished still to carry on the war; and he 
might add, afterwards to ruin those with whom now they 
professed* to be willing to treat for peace. They would make 
a distinction in making peace. 7 'heir moderation was reserved 
for Holland, their vindictive principles for Great Britain, 
Could such dispositions either give security to peace, or render 
it of long continuance ? 

It had been stated, that the decree of the 19th of November 
had been repealed, and that therefore the French no longer 
aspired at interfering with the internal government of other 
countries. In April 1793, they had enacted something on the 
subject of j)eaCe. They enacted that the penalty of death 
should be iriflicted on any person who should propose peace 
with any country, unless that countiy acknowledged the French 
republic, one and indivisible, founded on the principles of 
liberty and equality. They were not merely satisfied with a 
partiad acknowledgment dt foao ; they required an acknowledg- 
menf de jure. He wished to know, if these principles were 
once recognized as the legitimate foundation of government, 
whether they would not be universal in their application? 
Could these principles be excluded from other nations ? And 
if they could not, would they not amount to a confession of 
tiie usurpation and injustice of every other government? If 
they were to treat for peace with France, they knew one of the 
things that must be preparatory to it, and that was, that they 
would acknowledge what thfey had hitherto denied. They 
must acknowledge those principles which condemned the 
usUipation of aU the other governments, aSid denied the very 
power they were exemising. Su^ was the prelimir^ry that 
must precede a propoi^l to ti:eat; ^d what next would happen 
if peace yms obtained ?'^l6aving out all consideration of the 
of it, which might be expected to be high^n proportion 
acquisition of territory. Did they look at the situation 
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in which they would lay open this country to all the emissaries 
of France? In proportion to the success of France, those 
principles had grown more bold in this, and in every other 
country. They had increased in activity and means of resist¬ 
ance. Were “they to give up those safeguards which had been 
lately thrown round the constitution; and were they to follow 
the advice of the other side of the house by having recourse to 
the universal loyalty of the people of England ? Did gentle¬ 
men think that we ran no risk of serious internal dangers by 
reviving and rekindling the embers of that faction in this 
country, which the other side of the house had supposed were 
now totally extinguished ? Peace obtained under such circum¬ 
stances, could not be stated with confidence as tm its per¬ 
manence, and therefore, if it were to be obtained, we must 
remain in a state of vigilant jealousy and never-ceasing suspicion. 
In that state, what sort of peace could we enjoy ?—Could such 
a state possibly be preferable to war?—Would they not then 
give up those advantages they enjoyed ? Were the country to 
disarm, few, he supposed, would be inclined to approve of that 
alternative; on the other hand, they could not remain armed 
without giving up, in a certain degree, tliat pitch of force, to 
which they had brought the exertions of the country, and 
retaining an establishment burthensome to peaCe, and in¬ 
effectual to war. It was impossible for any human being, in 
the present circumstances, to suppose a state of settled peace; 
it must be a state of watching each other, of inquietude, of 
distrust, merely a short truce, a state of partial inactivity and 
interrupted repose. In such a peace there could TSb no 
security; it was exposed to so much hazard, doubt, and 
danger, that no man could possibly look to it, except the 
exhausted state of our resources was such as to exclude the 
possibility of further exertion. The question was not the option 
between peace and war, but the option of war under con¬ 
siderable difficulties, with great means and resources, or peace 
without security. 

He said he should be ashamed to go over the means of our 
resources; but as that object had been touched on by the 
honourable gentleman who had introduced the question, he 
must say a few words on*the relative situation of the two 
countridb. The foundation of the argument of the honourable 
mover was, that the resourcdl of France wer6 of so extraordinary 
a nature, tliat they were such as the other nations of Europe 
could not beb:, but France, having borne them for so many 
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years, could do that which other nations could not do—and 
that they were therefore bound to suppose that the resources 
of France were superior to those of this country, which had 
expended so many millions without having had ,any effect on 
the revenue, commerce, and manufactures of the country, 
without means that were equal to the pressure sustained in 
other wars where this country had carried them on successfully. 
The honourable gentleman, who swept off millions from the 
expenditure of France, had added them with as rude a hand 
to the account of this country; he had said, if we were to 
make peace at that moment, the expense would be seventy 
millions sterling, and the extra expenses would be calculated 
moderataiy at fifty millions sterling. How much the honour¬ 
able gentleman allowed for winding up expenses he knew not, 
but they were certainly large. Without taking in the expenses 
of the present year of 220,000 men, including the regular army 
and militia, and the vote of 100,000 seamen, to the best of his 
recollection,—taking the expenses of the year 1793 and of 
1794 up to the end of last December, the sum was about 
twenty-five millions sterling, and there was a capital to be 
created, of somewhat more than thirty millions. This point 
was not very closely connected with the question, but he had 
corrected flie statement of the honourable gentleman, who 
wished to shew we were no longer able to carry on the war, 
though he CQuld not prove the least defalcation in the revenue 
of the country, or a diminution of the public credit. To what 
was that sum to be opposed on the part of France? To 260 
millltins Sterling, which that country had expended during the 
last two years. Would any man say that France could afford 
to spend 260 millions sterling, of which the inhabitants had 
been plundered, better than Great Britain? That immense 
sum had been collected in France by force and terror, and 
had been attended by effects admitted by themselves to pro¬ 
duce the desolation of the interior of the country, the extinction 
of agriculture, the ruin of their resources, the subversion of all 
the means of profitable industry, and the annihilation of every 
branch of commerce, besides the collateral circumstance of the 
system assignats which he had mentionSd on a former day. 
He said, on a former day he hafi made the expenses of the 
French republic amount to 480 millions sterling, which the 
honourable gentleSnan w:ho had made the motion said was 
exaggerated by 120 millions. But the honourable gentleman 
had begun his calculations ^wo years later than he, which was 
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the reason of that difference. The assignats, which were 
formerly near par, were now about 85 per cent, below it. 
That the house might not mistake him, they were not worth 
85/. per cent, but only 15/. per cent. And therefore he 
repeated hi.< former assertion, that there was a rapid and a 
progressive decay in the internal resources of France. It had 
been stated, that he had year after year represented the 
resources of France to be in a rapid state of decline. The 
first year of the war cost France 160 millions, which produced 
a rapid and progressive decay in-the state of their finances; 
and was there any thing ridiculous in supposing those resources 
to be still in a progressive slate of decay, after they had 
expended, during the last campaign, another 169 millions 
sterling ? 

The honourable gentleman ^ who seconded the motion, in 
the longest simile he had ever heard, observed, that the 
resources of America were declining for three yeais together. 
But would any man say that the features of that war bore any 
resemblance to those of the present, which marked the 
calamities of France ? It had been observed^ that the French 
were making great exertions, and that therefore it was unjust 
to say their resources were at all decayed. But the question 
was, whether those great exertions ought not to be considered 
as a proof of the decay of the resources of the country? 
Would any man tell him that the internal state of the country 
would not be affected by a continued and extraordinary supply 
of the nerves and sinews of war? The honourable gentleman 
who made the motion, had stated that the French had extended 
their conquests from Gibraltar to the Baltic. But no brilliant 
success, no acquisition of territory, was sufficient to com¬ 
pensate this internal decay of resources. The wide difference, 
in point of resources, was as important to the fate of empires 
and the lot of kingdoms, as new conquest; and the balance 
there was as much in our favour, as the acquisition of territory 
was against other countries and in favour of France. 

There were many other point* on which he wished to touch, 
but would not discuss them at length. One or two observa¬ 
tions he could net help stating. It had been asked, what 
force had we to oppose to that of France ? He answered, an 
increased force on the part of this country. The convention 
had said that their forced must be cont#acted; "their efforts 
must therefore be exhausted. Besides the exertions by sea 

j Mr. W. Smith. • 
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and land which had been made by this country, it would 
probably depend on the resolution and firmness of that house, 
whether the emperor might not be enabled to bring such a 
military force into the field, as would render an extent of 
exertion necessary on the part of France, of which they had 
decided themselves incapable. It was said, do you expect to 
conquer France ? do you expect a counter-revolution ? When 
do you intend to march to Paris ? If such was at one time 
our success in France, that the convention were put in 
imminent fear of the combined armies penetrating to Paris, it 
was not very extraordinary that his honourable friend^ at 
London should allow himself to entertain a degree of hope of 
the possyDility of that event. By a mode of arguing, not 
unusual with gentlemen on the other side, whose practice it 
frequently was, first to state positions in order that they after¬ 
wards might combat them, ministers had been charged with 
looking to the conquest of France. They had never held out 
any such object; they had only professed their hope of making 
such an impression^upon the interior of that country as might 
lead to a secure and stable peace; and of being able, by the 
assistance of those well-disposed persons who were enemies to 
the present system, to establish a government honourable to 
them and safe to ourselves. If a change had taken place in 
the government of France, which rendered it more expedient 
for us to treat in the present than at a former period, he would 
ask, if nothi^ had been gained ? We were now in a situation 
less remote from that in which we might be able to treat with 
secusk^; • It had been urged, that we ought to have let France 
alone. What was the consequence of neutrality but to produce 
aggression ? But now that war had been two years carried on, 
the detestable system of their government had subsided into a 
state of less ilagiant atrocity. It had been said that all France, 
to a man, was united for a republic. What was meant by the 
phrase of a republic ? Was it merely a name at the top of a sheet 
of paper ? Was their desire of a republic to be gathered from 
their submission to the tyraqny of Robespierre? Was their 
unanimity to be inferred from the numerous proscriptions and 
massacres of federalists and royalists ? * 

Mr. ^tt proceeded to recapitulate the general grounds on 
«which he had opposed the priginal resolution, and the'motives 
firpm which* he nadi^been induced %o bring forward the amend- 
m&att which be had read, and should conclude with moving. 

' 1 JeaktHSon. 
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Peace I Peace was not obstructed by any form of government; 
but by a consideration of the internal circumstances of France. 
He remarked that there had been great hiisconstructions and 
misconceptions with respect to what he had stated on former 
occasions to be his sentiments, as to the re-establishment of 
monarchy, which he by no means wished to be considered as a 
sim gu& non to the attainment of peace, and therefore he had 
not contented himself with barely negativing the resolution, 
but had been induced in the amendment to substitute that 
language which, in his mind, it became parliament to hold, as 
best adapted to the subject. 

There was one other consideration to which he should 
advert, namely, the remark that the attempt to treat, though 
not likely to be successful, would yet be attended with ad¬ 
vantage, both in France and this country. In France it would 
shew that we were disposed to treat. If it were wise to treat, 
this certainly would be an advantage; but such a conduct, 
instead of forwarding peace, would only be productive of 
danger, it would lead to a proposition of terms from France, 
elated by its recent acquisitions, which it would be impossible 
for this country to accept. And he trusted tliat his honourable 
friend,^ who had, he conceived, gone too far in his propositions 
with respect to peace on a former occasion, would be con¬ 
vinced, upon his own principles, that as the difficulty increased, 
any proposition to treat in the present moment jvould have 
the effect to encourage the enemy, and to bury the remains 
of opposition in France. In this country it would have the 
effect to sink the spirit of the people, and to tell thenTTBat it 
was right to look for peace, though it was impossible to look 
for security; it would be to insinuate a doubt of their zeal, 
energy, and courage, and to add to the depression already 
produced,by a succession of misfortunes and a series of mis¬ 
representations. The honourable gentleman had said, that if 
his proposition to treat should not in the event be successful, 
Ke would then support the war. Upon what ground could he 
support a war, which he had in* the first instance conceived 
and declared to be neither necessary nor just? But till the 
period should arrivS at which it would be possible to treat, 
with a rational prospect of ibcurity, and a degree of, at least, 
probable advantage, he, and Jhose who thought witl^him, must 
continue to support a war, of the justicfirand n^essity of 
which they w^re firmly persuaded, and which they could not, 

1 Mr. WHberforcdf * 
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in the present moment, abandon without a sacrifice of their 
opinion, their consistency, and their honour. 


ON WILBERFORCE’S MOTION IN FAVOUR OF 
A GENERAL PACIFICATION 

May 27, 1795.1 

I SHALL certainly endeavour, Sir, to confine what I have to 
say to the real point under consideration, and must stand 
excused I do not follow the right honourable gentleman ^ 
who spoke last, in many of the points to which he adverted. 
1 impute no blame to my honourable friend who has made 
this motion, though I lament and deplore that he has done so. 
He has acted, no doubt, from the fullest conviction that he 
was discharging his duty to his constituents and to the public 
at large. A great deal has been said this night about Holland 
being lost, without taking into consideration all the circum¬ 
stances that belong to the case. It is not my business at 
present, but at any other time I should not be unwilling to 
discuss, whether it was not of immense advantage to Europe 
in general, that Holland was not added to France without a 
struggle, and which, but for the interference of this country, 
would have* taken place two years ago. This union, after a 
long struggle, unfortunate I admit in the issue, has been 
forn»edr ahiefly from that country indulging unfounded hopes 
of peace, in a treaty of alliance, which has ended in their 
having been invaded and conquered; in their having sub¬ 
mitted, being promised protection, and having been defrauded 
of four millions of money. Perhaps it may be better for them 
in the end, but it is certainly better for the state of the world, 
however unfortunate it may be for the inhabitants of that 
country, at the present moment, that they were united to 
France after a severe and ^unsuccessful struggle, and when 
Holland is no great acquisition to France, instead of being 
added to her, as a great accession, when she was in the zenith 
of her ^wer. It has been argu^ this night, that this country 

1 The motion by Wtlberibrce ranThat it is the opinion of this house, that the 
present circomSttuices of Srance ought not to pbwlode the government of this country 
noun entertaining proptnals for a general pacification; and that it is for the interest of 
preat Britain to nudce peace with France, provided it can be effected on fair terms, and 
in ah honoumhle manner." • 
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entered upon the present just and necessary war with a great 
and powerful confederacy in Europe; and I admit that this 
confederacy is narrowed and diminished. But I would ask, 
whether, in discussing the question of peace and war, we have 
not furnished them with grounds to argue upon, which it is 
impossible they could have had without the existence of that 
confederacy? To look for negociation at the present moment 
is premature, though I look to it at no remote period. I have 
no objection, were it connected with this business, to follow 
my honourable friend, and the right honourable gentleman, to 
the West Indies, to examine the efforts that have been made 
by this country, and compare them with those made in any 
former period; from which we should clearly see, ‘Mrhether 
greater exertions had ever been made, and whether the dis¬ 
tresses in that quarter had not been aggravated by a great 
mortality, and other accidental causes. 

But I come to the question immediately before us. I beg 
leave to consider what that question is, and I must say, that 
my honourable friend, in making his motion, suffered himself 
to be deceived in the manner of stating it; and this pervaded 
the whole of his argument. His statement was neither more 
nor less than this: Is a peace on fair and honourable terms 
preferable to the continuance of the war? We should not 
have been debating here so long, if this were the question; 
about this there can be no difference of opinion* But the 
question is, whether a peace on fair and honourable terms, 
which is the end of all war, is more likely to be att ained by 
negociation at the present moment, than by a continuan'be' of 
the war ? Are you more likely to arrive at a better and more 
secure peace with a reasonable prospect of permanency on 
fair and honourable terms, by a continuance of the war with 
enei^y and vigour, till a more favourable opening presents 
itself, by taking some step or other to encourage and invite 
negociation? That is the question which puts away at once 
all the declamations on the advantages of peace, which nobody 
in this country will deny;—where the rapid effects of peace 
have healed wounds, infinitely greater than any we have ex¬ 
perienced since the‘commencement of the present war, in 
repairing fosses far more affecflng the prosperity of the country 
than any we have sustained,^ and which were so vig ourously 
experienced in the interv^d of a few year^ as to make us 
almost forget ^e calamities of former wars. 

Sir, that being the state of the question, I mean to submit * 
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to the house, that at the present moment, perseverance in the 
contest is more wise and prudent, and more likely in the 
end to effect a safe, lasting, and honourable peace, than any 
attempt at negociation. My honourable friend^ does not chuse 
to state that this country ought to take the first steps to peace, 
..and he claims great merit for his moderation in not going so 
far, but only that ministers ought to receive overtures. I beg 
leave to submit, whether this be not only taking the first step, 
but doing it in the most exceptionable manner. To say it is 
not an overture on our part, if we have received no intimation 
whatever from the government of France to treat, to say we 
shall be glad to treat, is what no man living will contend. 
Where^he overture comes from the legislature of the country, 
it is attended with a degree of publicity which the right 
honourable gentleman admits is'one of the merits of our 
constitution. But surely this mode of making overtures of 
peace is not the most convenient, inasmuch as it makes known 
the whole terms of peace to the enemy. It leaves no will to 
ministers to take advantage of any favourable circumstances 
that may occur. For that reason it is that the legislature does 
not usually interfere in such transactions, as the true state of 
the transactions is only fully understood by a few, and there¬ 
fore it hdls been wisely committed to the executive government 
Why has this country, which is so jealous of its rights and 


liberties, entrusted such prerogatives to the crown? Why is 
the making of peace and war, and other prerogatives which 
form the happiness of this constitution, entrusted to the king ? 
B^usfe it has been found, that the power of parliament was 
sufficient to prevent the royal prerogatives from being carried 
beyond its proper limits. I say the question is then, whether 
you will step forward, and assume this power of the crown at a 
crisis of peculiar delicacy ? 

The right honourable gentleman who spoke last, was of 
opinion that the French convention, from the publicity of its 
proceedings, bore a nearer resemblance to the British constitu¬ 
tion, than the constitution df any other country. In this com- 
parison^ 1 trust, it was not meant to be carried any farther, as 
if th&> interests of this country were to** be discussed in one 
popular assembly^ 1 hope the^right honourable gentleman is 
not so much in love with Franc^ 1 think the right fionourable 
g^itlemaJT'took^up that idea racier hastily. I am by no 
means certiun, nor is it worth while here to examin^ whether a 
government on an anarchical republic, like that of 

i ' 4^1 ' k < ff f 
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France, most nearly resembles the constitution of Great Britain, 
which is removed at an equal distance from both extremes. 

The publicity of the proceedings of the French convention 
has been the i^urce of outrage, horror, and disgust, to every 
feeling heart. That publicity has been a faithful recorder, 
and an accurate witness of the enormity of their proceedings. 
The question is, whether we are to take the first step towards 
negociation, or to go on, trusting to the executive government 
to take the opportunity of the first favourable moment for 
negociation, and in the mean time strengthening the hands of 
that government, to persevere with vigour in the contest in 
which we are engaged. We have been told, that although this 
question has been several times brought forward, it h& never 
been directly disposed of; it has never been directly negatived. 
I contend that it has in effect been directly negatived. For 
when the motion was made some time ago, an amendment 
was made to the motion, stating, that we were resolved to 
persevere in the contest, trusting that his Majesty would seize 
the first favourable opportunity that presented for treating with 
security. I beg to know, whether that which was done with 
deliberation, was not negativing the motion. Subsequent to 
that, this question was discussed again and again, and this 
house on those occasions came to a resolution, that il did not 
conceive, under the present circumstances of the countries, 
negociation was a measure expedient to be adopted. 

But another question here arises. Have the circumstances 
and situation of the country materially altered since the la st 
motion on this subject, or since my honourable friend ^rst 
found himself an advocate for negociation ? Has the posture 
of affairs varied since that time, so as to make negociation 
more eligible at the present moment than it was at any former 
period? I heard my honourable friend state one fact on this 
business, which no evidence can contradict. I heard him with 
pleasure state, that the situation of France was now so weakened 
and exhausted, as to make peace with that government, though 
not secure, yet, in consequence of that wea^ess, attended with 
a considerable degree of security. That something more of 
this security exists af the pregent moment, I not only admit, 
but contend that the prospect ls improving every day, and that 
this becomes more and mon^ ascertained; ^s 1 ^la n state 
before I sit down. But is-this a reason why we should nego- 
ciate at this moment? I think not. From facts that are 
notorious, from things known to the world, there is now a 
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general feeling that there is, comparatively speaking, a sense of 
security in the country, when compart with the alarming 
uneasiness which some time ago prevailed. The enemy have 
not been able to avail themselves of their success and acquisi¬ 
tions, nor have they acquired solid and substantial strength. 
The natural anxiety of the people of this country has led 
them to remark the progress of the decay, decline, and ruin 
of the enemy, as being more rapid than they could have fore¬ 
seen. When this business was formerly discussed, it was used 
as a very considerable argument against negociation, that from 
our situation then, we could not hope to treat with France on 
terms of equality: that our affairs since the commencement of 
the waf were in so unfavourable a state, that we could not 
reasonably hope to obtain terms of equality, or any thing fair 
and honourable. Is not this argument very considerably 
strengthened at this moment, when you compare the state of 
this country and France? Exhausted and wearied with the 
addition of your own weakness, will you give up the contest 
in despair? We should then, like Holland, have to consider 
what indemnity France would expect of us. I state this as a 
practical objection, and wholly independent of any question 
on the sj^curity of negociation. Those who argue for peace, 
consider our situation as rendered more fit for negociation in 
this way:—that we have lost our allies, by which we are reduced 
to such a state of weakness, that we must listen to peace; and 
now that our allies have deserted us, it is unnecessary to obtain 
theg consent. We formerly refused to treat with France, be¬ 
cause we were satisfied she was unable to maintain that peace 
and amity that ought to prevail among neutral nations. Gentle¬ 
men have chosen to forget all the arguments used with regard 
to acknowledging the republic of France. We refused to treat 
with M. Chauvelin after the unfortunate murder of Louis XVI. 
We refused to acknowledge a government that had been reek¬ 
ing with the blood of their sovereign. Was not that an objec¬ 
tion not to acknowledge them at tlwit period ? The murder of 
the king preceded but a vety few days the declaration of war 
against this country. 

The'next argument is, whether you would dishonour yourself 
by acknowledging a tepublic tfeat might endanger^ your own 
independi^e, and which made ^public profession of principles 
which went to Destroy the independence of every nation of 
Europe? I say, 1 will not acknowledge such a^republic. .The 
question here is but" simply whether you will acknowledge so 
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as to treat with it ? It is not, nor has it been, since the com¬ 
mencement of the war, the interest of England, not from any 
one circumstance, but from taking all circumstances together, 
to institute a ^egociation with the ruling powers now existing 
in France. 

As to the declaration of the emperor to the diet, if it is 
authentic, that he should be happy to enter into a negociation 
for peace, I beg leave to say, this declaration must be supposed 
to bind the emperor in no other capacity than as head of the 
empire; and I am sure they cannot, and will not state that that 
precludes him, as duke of Austria, or king of Bohemia, from 
performing any agreement he may chuse to enter into, on his 
own separate aecount, in those capacities. As the he#d of the 
empire, he might, from the present situation of that country, 
think it wise and expedient to go beyond the line he may chalk 
out to himself as a sovereign prince and king, as king of 
Bohemia and archduke of Austria. There may be circum¬ 
stances to induce him, as the head of the empire, to wish to 
open a negociation with France, rather than run the risk of a 
separate negociation, through the medium of the king of 
Prussia, contrary to the constitution of the Germanic body. 
One of the next poinwj relied upon, and imputed as blame to 
ministers, was the circumstance of the w'ar in La Vendee and 
with the Chouans being at an end. I do not see how that 
circumstance can attach any blame to governmemt. It has 
been stated, that the inhabitants of I-a Vendee have submitted 
to the French republic. Whoever has conversed with gentle¬ 
men coming from France, has been made acquaintedthe 
situation of the inhabitants of La Vend«fe and the Chouans, as 
well as from the Paris newspapers. They will do well to 
consider, whether the French government can have any degree 
of confidence, that they can reap the least advantage from that 
union. The advantages of the peace in that quarter have been 
entirely in favour of La Vendde and Britanny, and not of the 
republic; the inhabitants have gained by the treaty, and lost 
nothing. The republic has no right to any accession of strength 
from this district of the kingdom. Were they subject to 
requisitions ? or did*they furnish recruits for the army ? or did 
they increase the treasure of*the country? By the articles of 
their submission to the laws ^f the republic, if thejjwe reported 
truly, they are in fact an independent goverifment, from which 
what are called patriots are excluded. The state of La Vend^ 
was directly the reverse of that of Helland; and if that country* 
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was not an accession of strength to the republic, is it not a 
confession of the weakness of the government, that they found 
themselves under the necessity, notwithstanding all their 
splendid success, to enter into such a treaty as a sovereign 
M would never have entered into but from necessity ? 

There is another circumstance which has been relied upon, 
and which I must not pass over in silence. Among other 
events of the day, we see that Holland and France have entered 
into an alliance; and that Holland is to furnish France with 
twelve ships of the line, and eighteen frigates. The present 
state of Holland makes that circumstance more favourable for 
this country than we had reason to expect it would have been 
when Holland was over-run by the French. 

The question is, whether the state of France is not so weak; 
whether the distractions and disturbances of the country, and 
the discontents of the people, are not so great, as are likely to 
lead to some change or new order of things, more favourable 
than any that has hitherto appeared ? 

First, as to the weakness of France. We have been told by 
the right honourable gentleman, that there was no appearance 
in France of the relaxation of its efforts; that the reign of 
terror ended with the month of July last; and subsequent to 
tliat perioti they have been as successful as ever. But surely it 
is not very wonderful if the operations of that great and extra¬ 
ordinary machine had wound up the whole of that extensive 
empire, by all the men who were put in a state of requisition, 
and ..l?y.j ill the meretricious treasure that was amassed; if so 
many causes operating so long, the effects were not to cease as 
immediately as the causes. The effects in their operation 
survive the causes; but have the French acquired fresh vigour? 
Whoever has taken any pains to look at the number and efforts 
of their armies, and state of the provisions and magazines, and 
attends to the manner in which requisitions have been carried 
on ; whoever reads the accounts the members of the convention 
give of themselves; whoever reads their speeches;—must have 
discovered how evidently 'the vigour and exertion of that 
country have been diminishing.* 

In tbe next place, look at the state of their assignats, which 
for a long time has been the subyect of a great deal qf anxious 
attentio nj ip the convention. Tl^y have been employed almost 
in k perpetim congest al^ut two things,—to make a constitution, ’ 
ai^ to raise^eir credit, by preventmg an unlin^ited number of 
li^ig^^ts entering into circulation. They therefore passed a 
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decree to withdraw a certain number of them to raise their 
credit. The nominal value of assignats was only 25/. per cent 
At present they are somewhat less than 5/. per cent Their 
expenditure is incredible; last month it amounted to twenty-. 
seven millions sterling, which is more than is wanted by Great 
Britain in the course of a year. This expense amounts to three 
hundred and twenty-four millions sterling per annum, which 
exceeds the whole national debt of Great Britain. The com¬ 
merce of that country is totally ejrtinguished, and a portion of 
bankruptcy mixes itself with every transaction. 

The next article is the price of provisions, respecting which 
I have received a great deal of authentic information within 
these few days, indeed I may say within these few hours; and 
the price of provisions is so very high, and scarcity prevails to 
such a degree, as must stop all great and extensive operations. 

* In the next place, I doubt very much whether the provisions 
for the French army and navy will in future be so regularly 
supplied as they formerly have been. I have accounts of 
provisions being re-landed from on board som^ of the ships at 
Brest; and the city of Paris has been supplied by pittances 
from the army on the Rhine. Expressions of discontent are 
not confined to individuals, but are general, and sudh as come 
home to the door of every individual in France. What will be 
the effect of this complicated pressure, how long, it may be 
continued, or what order of things may ultimately rise out of it, 

I shall not pretend to say. But I think it may produce, and 
probably at no great distance of time, son^ new order 6r*tfihigs, 
more friendly to a general pacification, and to a regular inter¬ 
course with the other established powers of Europe. Such is 
the genuine prospect for all the countries of Europe, for an 
order of things more satisfactory than we have seen at any 
former period. It is owing to your perseverance in forcing 
them, and to which they are unequal, that they would willingly 
accept peace. But because you have such a prospect at this 
moment you are by no means certain that a safe and honour¬ 
able peace could be obtained. That is, at this moment, 
premature; a continuance of your perseverance some time 
loz^er, will in all prbbability pioduce that happy effect 

Compaxe the situation and resources of this coun^, feeling 
for the burins of the country, which must h$ feltT 55 rlhe poor 
and industrious to a certain extent, and deploring their necessity, 
as they must obstruct the increasing wealth of the country. 
Look also at the manufactures ^d trade and revenue| and 
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compare it with the expense of the nmr. Compare the annual 
expenditure of twenty or twenty-five millions sterling, to the 
enormous sum of twenty-seven millions sterling per month, or 
three hundred and twenty-four millions per annum, the sum 
yearly expended by France. After you have made these 
•comparisons, tell me whether you will lay aside your exertions, 
under the peculiar circumstances in which you are now placed. 
You have laid on taxes unprecedented in their amount, but at 
the same time having the satisfaction to know that they are 
borne by the inhabitants of this country without any material 
severe pressure. You are provided therefore with the most 
ample and liberal supplies for the present campaign. But is 
that the case with France ? No. Every month, every week, is 
an additional strain of the new machine, and they are not 
provided with any of that enormous expense which I have 
mentioned, but must raise it all by forced means, by requisi¬ 
tions, by robbery, and plunder. I have trespassed too long on 
the patience of the house. I conclude by observing again, that 
I have to hope for a more favourable order of things, and I 
have no reason to be satisfied with any attempt at negociation 
at this moment: but by a vigourous prosecution of the war for 
a short tinfe longer, we have every reasonable prospect that we 
shall be able to procure for ourselves a solid, permanent, and 
honourable j>eace. 


PITT versus FOX 


October 29, 1795.' 

Pitt began by observing that no question had ever occurred 
in the history of this country, which involved in it more 
circumstances peculiarly connected with its interest, honour, 
and safety, than the question which had been proposed to 

their determination that night by his noble friend, together 

• 

l' H» Hajasly thiit d»T opened the session wfth a most gracious speech firom the throne. 
After ^ibe uddross (in the usual form) had been moved by the Karl of Dalkeith, and 
seepni^ hy !d>e Honourable Mr. Stewart, Mr. Fox, in a speech of considerable length, 
iiweighing Ugaidtt the assertions of ministry, as fallacious and delusive, moveu 

an ameomnent tn the address, ^^petting forth the disastrous result of the measures 
hitbWto purstt^' and Itnploring his Majesty to take immediate stej^s for bringing about 
'U eritbiFrai«:itf wnatsveir i^ht be tbe present hr future form of her mternal 
' govertitn^t: ideking for indsmnity, where alone indemnity could be found, in' Uie 

plentgi^nd iranduillity s« home." 
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with the amendment that had been made to it by the right 
honourable gentleman opposite to him. That amendment 
contained a proposition so extraordinary in itself, that he could 
not believe* the right honourable gentleman was serious in 
making it It was neither more nor less than this. After 
observing the supposed state of universal degradation and 
disappointment, to which we had been reduced in consequence 
of the war, we were advised at this moment to sue on our 
part for peace, without being informed how the negociation 
was to be conducted, or what indemnity this country was to 
receive. That amendment, therefore, only held out the 
mockery of returning to a state of security and peace. Such 
was the nature and state of the question which the right 
honourable gentleman had brought before them; a proposition 
which, according to the sacred rules of parliament, any gentle¬ 
man might bring forward without personal responsibility, and 
upon which therefore he could retort upon the right honourable 
gentleman no threat of impeachment; but if he were a minister, 
and were to bring forward such a proposition, he would deserve 
impeachment more than any man who ever disgraced the 
country. 

Mr. Pitt begged first to take a view of the general pro¬ 
position, and leading points of contest in the address, leaving 
out of the question some extraneous topics. He wished to 
confine his attention to the address that had been moved by 
his noble friend, and to contrast it with the amendment. The 
first leading point in the king’s speech, and the proposition 
which had been laid before that house for their concurrence 
was this: “That notwithstanding the many events unfavour¬ 
able to the common cause, the prospect resulting from the 
general situation of affairs has in many important respects been 
materially improved in the course of the present war.” The 
first proposition therefore to be proved was, that on considering 
the relative state of the belligerent powers since the commence¬ 
ment of* the present war, notwithstanding our reverses and 
disappointments, the prospect arising out of the general situation 
of affairs had been«materially improved. In the first place, 
before he entered irtto any dftail upon the subject, he bepjed 
leave to ask, what was the period comprised in this proposition? 
It included the space between the opening af thWBSt session 
of parliament, and the moment at which he was then spealring. 
He wished to* ask every candid man, with what feelings and* 
with what expectations they ent^d that house at tb^ com^ 
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mtocement of the last session ? He then desir^ thetn to ask 
themselves, what were their own impressions, and what was 
their belief of the general impressions of the country, with 
regard to general security, at the present moment, compared 
with^what they were last year. He hoped the gentlemen on 
thfe Other side of the house were not wholly forgetful what a 
melancholy picture they had formerly drawn of the situation 
of this country; how deplorable, how dreadful, how unprece¬ 
dented our calamitous situation was at the commencement of 
the last session. They now seemed desirous to forget those 
exaggerated statements of last year, and to apply them to the 
present. He hoped, when a fair comparison was made between 
these two periods, no candid man would suppose that he 
meant to insult the people of England, when he used the word 
satisfaction. He again declared, that on a general review of 
the state of this country ten months ^o, and at the moment 
when he was speaking, he felt no small degree of satisfaction. 

But, he said, he must go somewhat farther, and must state 
plain, distinct, and solid grounds of satisfaction. He wished 
to observe, that there were essential objects, of which they 
might be deprived, and from the importance of which they 
had been ted into the war. His grounds of satisfaction were 
these: allowing for all the victories the enemy had gained in 
different qi^arters, allowing for every advantage they had 
obtained \ allowing also for all the calamities whatever which 
might have befallen this country or our allies, he begged of 
the to look at the present principles of the war, to 

examine it in all its parts, and they would easily observe the 
grounds of his satisfaction, and the state of our improvement. 
They could not fail to perceive the enemy’s reduced means of 
prosecuting the war. The enemy was now in a situation to 
give us fair prospects of their being, perhaps, soon more capable 
of ^ving reasonable security of engagements of peace. They 
wei^ now in a situation in which they felt a greater pecessity 
for peaee, and in which it*was apparent they had a much 
attxUiger disposi^on for it If he was right in that proposition, 
which he ^should endeavour to prove, was it to insult the 
countfy to expre^ the satisfactien which he felt from these 
i' which he bad just stated^ Many observations 

le lUake in the ilfustration< of the subject, had 
be^ most kntidpateil by his noble friend who moved 
ao^rf$s,iinid'hyhla^ll^t honourable friend who seconded it. 

:' pjceS9»te<| itself, was, whether or not 
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the means of |;he enemy were reduced for carrying on the war. 
He had no 4 oubt but he should make out that proposition 
to the satisfaction of every unprejudiced mind. At an early 
period of the right honourable gentleman’s speech, he seemed 
for a considerable time to imagine that the only ground of 
satisfaction which he (Mr. Pitt) had to state, was, that the 
enemy was less capable of carrying on the war on account of 
the want of subsistence. The right honourable gentleman had 
also made a number of observations respecting the high price 
of grain at home. This was a subject to which, before he sat 
down, he should beg leave to call the attention of the house. 
He did not mean to rest solely on that ground of i^tisfaction 
which had been stated by the right honourable gentleman. It 
had been said by him, ** That the old story of the depreciation 
of assignats was an argument of no weight; that, considering 
the state to which they were at present reduced, it was precisely 
the same as if they had been ten times lower; that they were 
equal to nothing; and that as the enemy had relaxed none of 
their military operations on that account, it was the clearest 
proof they could go on without them.” At the commencement 
of the last session, the assignats had been truly stated by the 
right honourable gentleman to be only about one fourth of 
their nominal value. When this old story came now to be 
repeated, it was this:—At the commencement of the last 
session of parliament, the value of assignats was* from 20 to 
25 per cent. At the present moment they were only one and 
a half per cent,, viz. for one hundred assignats of nomiiAd-value, 
only one and a half were received; consequently, they were 
now only about one sixteenth of the value they were last year. 
There was therefore some variety in this old story. There 
was a difference in the account There was also an uniformity 
in this account, for every time he spoke of them there was a 
successive depression. The system of terror produced miracu¬ 
lous effqcts on this subject. For the space of a twelvemonth 
it kept assignats up at a par. Wl^en that system was destroyed, 
they returned to that state of depression in which it found 
them. They were^t present only one sixteenth part of the 
value they were at, ten months ago. If any gentleman should 
ask himwrhat the consequences of this great depreciation were, 
they were these;—Suppose any individual iir*f¥Jmce, ten 
months ago, had received any number of assignats as the price 
of hb labout|»or in payment of a debt, and that he had lai^ 
up those assignats as the means of his future subsistence, he 
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would find at this moment that they were only one sixteenth 
part of the value of what they were at the commencement of the 
last session. This was the state of the private fortune of every 
individual in France. The prodigality of their system forced 
into circulation between six and seven milliars, which was 
.equal to 280 millions sterling, and which was three or four 
times more than the amount of all the money in France in its 
richest state, and which its commerce wanted for its circulating 
medium. At that time these assignats produced the highest 
degree of difficulty and embarrassment; and notwithstanding 
all the advantages the French had gained during the course of 
the present year, notwithstanding all the deductions that had 
been made, assignats were equal to only one sixteenth part of 
their former value. This was confessed by every man who 
had written in France;—it was confessed by every man who 
had spoken in France;—^it was admitted by every man who 
thought in Europe. At present they had assignats in circula¬ 
tion to the incredible amount of 720 millions sterling. The 
number of assignats was still increasing; so that the repeated 
increase of new issues was to be added to that immense sum. 
The enemy had therefore to face another campaign under 
these circumstances. Supposing the other powers of Europe 
were desirous to put them to the hard necessity of trying the 
experiment, ^he firmly believed in his conscience, that the 
prodigal resources of their system could not be supported, 
unless by the restoration of the system of terror. Was he to 
considci^ll these circumstances as nothing? Most certainly 
not. 

But there were some favourable circumstances in the situation 
of the enemy, and he had no desire to conceal them. He 
had no difficulty to state the equivocal conduct of the king 
of Prussia. The French could also disband the two armies 
which they had withdrawn from two different quarters of Spain, 
except in so far as those armies had been employed by different 
diversions. On account of the peace they had concluded with 
. the king of Prussia, they might be enabled to a certain degree 
to contend with a much smaller army, than when they had to 
oppose the whole of the confederacy. Yet it must be observed, 
that for every pound sterling that was formerly paid* to each 
man in airmy, they must %ive sixteen pounds sterling 

at the commencement of the present year. The depreciation 
^f assigqata was constantly^increasing, and not only increasing, 
bdt in^^st^ng macoffip^ ratio of an increasing proportion. 
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The only question was, whether, as these assignats would very 
soon, in all probability, be totally inefficient, there were any 
other visible means of maintaining their operations. It would 
certainly be jvery rash in any man to hazard a decided opinion 
on this point. Without pretending to give such an opinion on 
a subject so large and complicated, and where it was extremely 
difficult to judge with precision on the general result of all 
circumstances, he had no difficulty in stating, that he saw the 
greatest perplexities arising from <this depression of assignats, 
pervading every individual in the state, and bringing nothing, 
as the French themselves had said, but misery and paper into 
every corner of th^ country. ^ 

That circumstance had been so pressing upon every man in 
the country, that if they had had the means of substituting any 
other less dangerous and less wasteful expedient, what greater 
necessity could there be for the application of such a remedy ? 
Every financier in every department of the government had 
declared, that the safety of their republic depended on the 
regular payment of the army. He said he took this account 
of the subject from the records of France. He had taken it 
from the accounts of some of the most remarkable ministers 
who had appeared during the different periods of thq revolution: 
some of them had been removed from the situation; and from 
the present situation of France, it was probable some of them 
might be restored. He observed that these minivers, at a time 
when assignats were far short of what they were at present, 
when the depression was only one half of tjfieir nomir'al value, 
declared, that unless an instant remedy was applied, the most 
serious consequences were to be apprehended; and, that it was 
absolutely necessary to raise the credit of these assignats by 
taking a number of them out of circulation, and giving security 
for the value of those that remained. He was ashamed, he 
said, of wearying the house on a subject that was so clear and 
obvious; but he hoped he should be excused when it was 
recollected that it was extremely interesting and important. 
These resources might last a little longer or a shorter time 
before they produ(j;ed their final effect; but they had in them 
the seeds of decay, and ^he inevitable cause of a violent 
dissolution. As it might be asked, what they had been able 
to propose as a remedy, he wished that evei;y gafiJdenan in that 
house had had an opportunity of perusing a plan which had been 
published, three months ago, by a person of no incotiSiderab]|p 
abilities, M. Montesquieu. Acdbrding to him th^e were 
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.thirteen milliars of assij^nats in circulation, which were five 
mSIiars less than the convention had since acknowledged. That 
made a difference of no lesa than two hundred millions sterling. 
That gentleman proposted two things; first, to „ take out of 
circulation an immense part of those assignats, and to give a 
solid and adequate pledge to the public, in order to secure 
those that remained in circulation being at par. That circum¬ 
stance would enable them to carry on the war with vigour. He 
said it would carry him too far to enter into a detail of this 
plan; but every man must be satisfied of the desperate state 
of that country, when they heard the nature of the remedy. 
They proposed taking out of circulation 1500 millions of livres, 
by appropriating for money which bad not yet been received 
of those who had purchased of the public ^e estates of the 
emigrants, and other lands which had been confiscated. In 
other words, those assignats were to be discharged by bad 
debts. The pledge given to them was, that on an average they 
were to receive in land one fifth part of their value, and if the 
rents should not be paid them, they were to receive interest for 
their paper. But it was observable, that that paper was not 
transferable from hand to hand, as was the case with the stocks 


in this coui^tiy. 

Such then was the state of France, where such a remedy had 
been proposed, and that remedy to this hour had never been 
applied. ln*the last days of the convention another plan was 
prdposed. A few days ago, Vernier proposed as a remedy, that 
the platfi should be destroyed, and it was decreed that no 
more should be issued, provided other means could be found to 
,<!arry on the war. To supply the place of assignats, metallic 
pi^c|^ were to be introduced into circulation; but it was not 
expMn^ whether these were to pass for more than their 
intrude value, which if they did, they were only metallic 
a8sig^tS]^,tetead of asdgnats made of paper. If those metallic 
pieces pass at their value, no mention was made how 

drey were tb be procured. They had given no information how 
precioiis metals to that immdhse extent were to be obtained. 
It -ftm unnecessary for him to state how a nation destitute of 
; specif an^itofthe preciems metals, cguld procure them. A nation 
destitute of ^Id apd silver could only procure those precious 
metals in ^ the exportation of those productions it 

hfldl mised own; soil, after leaving at home sufficient 

>^bt.^3^^eces^uy consumpti ; and after procuring all the other 


eoiosuxnptto^'^wi^ its own soil did not produce. 
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The eternal law of things proved that this was the only mode 
of procuring the precious metals. Their commerce was ruined. 
What was lost by the destruction tf the commerce of their 
colonies, of the Levant, and the loss of their internal manu¬ 
factures, particularly those of Lyons, had been estimated at 
many millions sterling. 

The causes of their necessary importation were also to be 
taken into the account. He was ready to admit their successes 
on the Rhine. At first view, it appeared impossible they could 
have faced the Austrian army which was so formidable in that 
quarter. He admitted, and admitted with feelings of regret, 
their having been enabled to make so calamitous a use of the 
advantages they had obtained. The expedition to Quiberon- 
bay, and the hard fate of the unfortunate emigrants who were 
fighting for him whom they conceived to be their lawful monarch, 
was to be considered by us as a calamity, independent of 
its effects. Every man’s personal feelings were interested in 
that event.: every man in diat house, and in the country, who 
was possessed of the principles of loyalty and honour, must 
feel regret. He said he would admit the enemy had been only 
kept on the defensive on the side of Italy; but he must desire 
the house to look at the enemy during the course of the present 
campaign, and they would clearly see, that, notwithstanding 
the diminished number of their opponents, and though their 
successes were great and many, the internal situation of France 
was most wretched and deplorable. They had not made their 
attempt to cross the Rhine till almost the close of the campaign. 
It was not easy to find any other cause for that but that they 
had relaxed in their energy. It was difficult to conceive how 
their vast machinery could be directed, or how the power of 
the state could be supported without assignats. If thieiy ^ere 
taken out of circulation, they could not commimd the labour 
of their own subjects either for dvil or military dtoaiions. 
Although this circumstance had not as yet produc^»i|s effect, 
it was evidently approaching towards it. The ins^ments of 
government in France were so numerous, that in any other country 
they would form a nation. There was another thing worthy 
of remark, that to ftiany persons employed by the state, they 
had been obliged to allot a humber of articles of necessity in 
kind, what would be the ijpd point, when th ey w ^e obliged 
to hold out imperfect means of subsistence to a succe^ul 
and victorioiy; army? They had been compelled to add 
one-seventh in money to the daily «pay of their soldiers, whcf 
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received by that means ten times equal the amount of their 
pay in assignats. He directed the attention of the house to 
consider the effect of that measure. No sooner had it been 
adopted in the French armies^ than it was attended with this 
- consequence, that a soldier found himself a richer man than 
•his officer. He hoped he had not wasted the time of the 
■ house by stating these observations, which seemed fully to 
confirm all the reasonings and speculations he had formed on 
the subject. Taking therefore into the account all the victories 
obtained by France, and also their external glory of ’foreign 
acquisitions; when he considered the state of their internal 
resources, and their inability to carry on the war for another 
campaigif, he had no doubt but the situation of things was 
materially improved. 

Mr. Pitt said he must be very short on those articles which 
still remained. If the enemy had entertained the idea that 
they were under a greater necessity, from the situation of their 
affairs, to procure peace, they would naturally have a stronger 
disposition to obtain it. He contended, that all these circum¬ 
stances evidently arose out of the present situation of France; 
which led him to observe, that the prospect of the present 
situation of affairs in France might afford more reasonable 
means of effecting peace with security. Such were the present 
dispositions, the present principles professed, and acted upon in 
France, as they appeared from recent transactions, compared 
with any other period since the revolution. He desired the 
house to consider the manner in which the next constitution of 
France Had been ushered into the world. There were certainly 
many circumstances in the present situation of France, favour¬ 
able for a disposition to treat for peace, though it might still 
be made a question, whether there were enough to make it 
advised>le or practicable for us to treat. We ought to recollect, 
cc^tkiued Mr. Pitt, that this new constitution was ushered in 
wi^ an .invective against all former periods of the revolution, 
with a philosophical investigation of the causes which had pro¬ 
duced such a succession of e'wl, strongly reprobating the idea of 
building up constitutions from the ground, solemnly recanting 
those errors into which they had been led,^om the prevalence 
of chimeriod notions, and asking^pardon of God and man for 
d^e crim^^^^ had committed, under the impulse*'of blind 
etWhusiasnu^h^ now announced their intention to be no 
, ledger . led astray by theory, but to resort to practicable 
^pfindpjes and the lesstms of experience, renounefng for ever the 
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wild scheme of forming abstract systems, not only for France, 
but for the whole of Europe. This surely was something. But 
are they yet in a state with respect to which we have such 
means of satisfactory information, that we ought in the present 
moment to come to any declaration ? You need only to be 
reminded, that the day before yesterday, unless it was post¬ 
poned, was fixed as the day on which their new constitution was 
to be put in activity, on which the power of the convention was 
to expire, and a new set of men to come into the legislature. In 
a few days we shall know what constitution has been adopted, 
and what men are in power. You will judge, then, whether 
at such a period it becomes us as statesmen to announce our 
own weakness and inability to continue the contest, and to 
declare our readiness immediately to negociate, without so 
much as knowing who are to receive the declaration. So 
absurd, so preposterous a supposition I could never have 
believed to have been made, if it had not been actually brought 
forward. The right honourable gentleman says, that until 
ministers come to such a declaration he will not believe them 
to be sincere in their wishes for peace. For my own part I 
will submit to any imputation, however harsh; to any opinion, 
however severe, rather than consent, by such a measure, to 
betray the interests and sacrifice the honour and dignity of the 
country. [Mr. Pitt here charged Mr. Fox with not having 
accurately quoted the words of his Majesty^s speech at the 
opening of last session; and denied that there was any equi¬ 
vocation or evasion in the speech which had been just read.J 
Ministers have been guilty of no act of reservation; they 
have been consistent in the whole of their conduct and declara¬ 
tions. Was it possible for them to foresee the events which 
have taken place since last session ? I have no hesitation to 
declare, under what circumstances 1 would think it advisable for 
this country to treat with France. Whether the new constitution 
may have been put in activity, or may have been postponed, we 
are yet ignorant; but should that constitution, in the form in 
which it has been decreed, have been examined, and put in 
activity with such acquiescence of the nation, as to enable their 
representatives to speak on behalf 6f the people of France, I 
then have no difficulty in saving, from that time all objections 
to the fdrm of that governmenl^ and to the principles of that 
government—all objections & them as obstaffleTIo n%ociation 
will be at an end. I will also state, with the same frankness, 
that should tHkt be the termination, jivhether it will then lead iif 

9 
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the issue of competent security, and a reasonable satisfaction 
to this country, must depend on the terms. If, under those 
circumstances, by any precipitate and premature desire for 
peace, from any disposition to under-rate our real strength, or 
> any want of fortitude to bear what 1 admit to be real diffi¬ 
culties ; if we should overlook the ten thousand times more 
' complicated distress of the enemy, and, by stooping to 
the humiliation which I now deprecate, put an end to the 
advantages they give us, for obtaining peace on just and 
suitable terms, that would in my opinion be the most fatal 
event that could possibly happen. If, 1 say, you submit to any 
such humiliation, you must look to a much less satisfactory 
issue of the contest than I firmly expect, or than we might 
have obtained at different periods, or before other powers 
were wanting to themselves in shrinking from the common 
cause. 1 shall ever lament if, uniting in a combination against 
a conspiracy hostile to civilized Europe, if, arming in the 
cause of exiled orders, of degraded religion, of insulted 
humanity, we shall thus tamely abandon the contest. If we 
are true to ourselves, much may yet be accomplished. It will, 
at least, be said, that if any power stood in the breach, saved 
the rest of Europe, and gave time to those principles, ;which 
threatened *universal ruin, to spend their fury, it was a country 
enjoying a mild and free government, supported durihg the 
contest on the basis of public credit and individual industry. 
We shall see France reduced to a wreck, while that credit and 
indostrv steer this country to the port of tranquillity and safety. 
The right honourable gentleman says, that we have forfeit^ 
our pledge, when we last year declared our readiness to treat with 
a government in France capable of maintaining the accustomed 
relaticms of peace and amity. He adduces the conduct which 
they have observed in their neutrality to America, Denm^k, 
and Sweden, as instances that they are capable of maintaining 
those relations. That argument, I must remark, would have 
equally well applied in any year of the war, and was expressly 
answered last year, when the declaration was made. ,1 ask^ 
Whether they did not observe their neutrality in Amenca, by 
endeavouring to excite a conspiracy in its*bosom, in order to 
overturn the govemm%nt ? And,*Whether they were ^t guilty 
of other ^ttoces of a notorious J)reach of f^th to £)enmark 
«Ud Si«^eivSiough these powers did not think prudent to 
i "^e case of the king of Prussia wa^ fully argued 
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It is not surprising, that in their exhausted situation, they 
should have been disposed to avail themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity which peace with that monarch afforded them to con¬ 
tract the scale of their operations, and that, with respect to 
him, they should have practised a forbearance so essential 
to their interests. Another circumstance has been exultingly 
brought forward, that of the elector of Hanover having signed 
a treaty with France. Let us suppose the elector of Hanover 
to have nothing to do with the king of England, and then 
consider whether the government of a country, destitute of 
population and resources, sufficient to enable them to resist an 
overwhelming and impetuous enemy close upon their frontiers, 
and menacing their immediate existence, were not, ffom every 
motive, bound to prefer even an insecure peace to a more 
pressing danger. But is this example to apply to a country in 
circumstances entirely different, not only not threatened by 
any pressing danger, but possessing resources to make a stand 
against the utmost power of the enemy, perhaps, even to weary 
out their efforts, and exhaust their means of hpstiHty ? But it 
would seem as if the intention were to confound the sacred 
and august personage who fills the throne of this country with 
the elector of Hanover. If such really be the intenjdon, let me 
observe, that the rules and forms of ^is house require that no 
notice shall be taken of that illustrious personage except 
through his ministers, and the same thing ought to prevail 
with respect to foreign princes; because the elector of Hanover 
went to war on grounds, in which this country had no concern, 
would that be deemed any reason why we ought to imitate the 
example ? All such reasoning must be partial and fallacious; 
and were it to be brought forward on another occasion, the 
gentlemen on the other side would be the first' to remonstrate 
against it. I again repeat, that we ought not to choose the 
moments of the expiring government of France, in order to 
make such a declaration as is now proposed. If the new 
constitution be accepted; there Can be then no objection to 
treat, if the terms shall be such as are consistent with the 
honour and intereste of this country. It is urged by the right 
honourable gentleman, that^the Frenclv last year, shewed a 
disposition for peace. That they did shew a^ disposition f(» 
peace with other countries is cert^ bqtJitb..was. onl;^ to 
prosecute their views of enmity against Et^^d with moist 
vigour and efiect Their means were diminished, but their^ 
had not subsided. This year they discover a v^ di^erent 
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temper; every word and every groan they utter, breathes only 
peace, and a general peace. They are sensible that peace 
alone can restore to them the wreck and remnant of their 
power. 

The right honourable gentleman has told the house, he does 
not wish to deal in encomiums on constitutions of which he 
has had no experience. That right honourable gentleman, 
however, on a former occasion was not quite so cautious, 
when he broke out upon “ that glorious fabric of human wis¬ 
dom,” which consisted of little more, as the French themselves 
have admitted, than subversion. I now hope the right 
honourable gentleman has borrowed something of their doubt 
and hesitl’tion. They have learned important lessons from the 
misfortunes they have suffered; and I trust the right honour¬ 
able gentleman will be satistied with having seen them in 
France, without wishing to have them tried near home. 

The only way to judge of a government is to judge of it 
fully and fairly in all its bearings: how far the nature of that 
government may affect the internal circumstances of that 
country, must be left to the decision of experience ; but it can 
at one glance be perceived, whether a government avows the 
doctrine of hostility to all others, or whether it is of the nature 
of a military democracy—the most restless in itself, and the 
most dangerous to its neighbours; its character in these 
respects, ma^ be judged of from the materials of which it is 
composed, and the temper with which it is embraced. If it is 
resorte,^ to by a people tired with a repetition of sufferings, 
and strongly impressed with the necessity of peace, even 
though it is destined to undergo a long succession of changes, 
it will afford more security for negociation, because it is 
accompanied with a greater sense of weakness, and a more 
ardent wish of repose. 

The right honourable gentleman went into a declamation on 
the subject of wars against opinions; he compared them to the 
system adopted by inquisitions. It>^ he meant wars against 
o^anions, resting in the coif^cience of the individual, and 
producing no effects on society, he might have spared himself 
the Ubout, such wars have not^ for many years found any 
advoc^e in this house; but what will he say, if the /^pinions 
against i^ch jBfr^^ntend are thoie of the Inquisition—those 
of men seeking to establish what they deem the only lawful 
^^vemihent by fire and sword?—^Will he not admit that we 
nave jnsdy, to i^isti^ ^ proceedings of such an inqui- 
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sition, and that, by exhausting their force, and subduing the 
malignity of their opinions, we have rendered to society an 
essential service? There are many other points to which I 
ought to advert, were the hour not so late, or my strength less 
exhausted. I contend, that we have already gone as far in 
explaining the terms on which we are ready to negociate, as 
it is possible for us to go, consistent with sound policy or 
national honour. 

There is another question, of wjhiich the practical decision 
may be difficult, but too interesting to be omitted, the high 
price of grain. I agree with the right honourable gentleman, 
that there is no point more difficult to be rendered a subject 
of legislative regulation, and, at the same time, ndne which 
ought to be more speedily investigated. It has been said, 
that ministers made light of this calamity, when it was last year 
presented to their notice. One circumstance it was impossible 
for them to foresee, that in consequence of the season, the 
harvest would be delayed a month later than might have been 
expected. The right honourable gentleman speaks of this as 
a severe charge against ministers. Does he suppose that we 
could have remedied the evil, by prematurely withdrawing 
from the war ? When gentlemen talk of the quantity of grain 
consumed by military operations, I wish they would first 
ascertain what quantity really was consumed; what number 
of troops, who would otherwise have been fed at home, 
were maintained by foreign grain; and what were the supplies 
derived from the vessels that were detained—these are points 
on which they ought to be well satisfied, if they have any 
regard for the tranquillity of the country, and for that good 
understanding, which ought to prevail between the rich and 
the poor; and if they are not actuated by the sentiments akin 
to those which have been so clamorously avowed without 
doors, and which ought never to be heard within these walls. 
I suppose one honourable gentleman^ forgot he was in this 
house, when alluding to the effect which had been mentioned 
by an honourable friend of minfi, as likely to result in France, 
from the distress of the country, he said, that our prospect 
was, indeed, improved, if t|j6 distress of this country would 
tend to4)roduce a better government. I leave him in posses¬ 
sion of that moderate, wi^, and humane ^entiment. X am 
confident that it is the first wish, as it is the most indispensable 
duty of his Idajesty^s ministers, to use every means in the^ 

^ Mr. SheridSu. 
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power for reducing the high price of grain, and for rendering 
the situation of the poor more comfortable. Under this im> 
pression I shall conclude with recommending to the house to 
take the subject under their serious and immediate considera¬ 
tion, in order to get an accurate knowledge of the state of the 
country, and see if any measures can possibly be adopted to 
' relieve the heavy pressure under which his Majesty’s subjects 
at present labour, and to prevent the renewal of similar 
embarrassments in future. 


ON A QUESTION OF CONCILIATION 

February 15, 1796.^ 

Much as the honourable gentleman ^ has introduced into his 
speech, connected with the origin and conduct of the war, from 
which 1 must decidedly dissent; much as I differ with him on 
many of the topics he has urged, and on many of the principles 
he has laid down, as grounds for his motion; and firmly as 1 
am persuaded that no measure could be more hostile to the 
true interests of this country, than the line of conduct which he 
has proposed to be adopted; there is still one view of the sub¬ 
ject on which* 1 believe it impossible there can be any difference 
of opinion. If the state of the country, and the sentiments of 
H great majority of this house are such, as I have reason to sup¬ 
pose, there cannot, indeed, be any wide or essential difference 
as to the general result. But if, after the explanation which 1 
may be able to give with respect to the state of this country, 
and the position of the enemy, the honourable gentleman shall 
still choose to persevere in his motion, there are one or two 
consequences, which might otherwise be drawn from any declar¬ 
ation of mine on the present occasion, against which it may be 
necessary for me to guard. ^I must, therefore, guard against 
any Imputations which may hereafter ^ brought forward, either 
as to tite insincerity of any declai^tion whicjh I may express in 
favour of peace, or as to the inefficifncy of the measures taken to 

' ’ > •* 
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facilitate its progress. However I may be disposed to favour 
that object, which the motion seems principally to have in view, 
1 can by no means concede the grounds on which it has been 
followed up;—I mean that from a view of our situation, and of 
the events of^the war, we should discover such shameful humili¬ 
ation, such hopeless despondency, as to abandon every thing for 
which we have formerly contended, and be disposed to prostrate 
ourselves at the feet of the enemy. If the necessity of our 
condition, if the sense of having been baffled, should operate 
so strongly as to induce us to malce overtures of peace upon 
any terms; if every consideration of policy, and every feeling 
of decent and honourable pride must 1^ sacrificed to the 
extreme pressure of our affairs, we must then indeed«be bound 
to receive the law of the conqueror. This situation of affairs 
the honourable gentleman has not indeed developed, but has 
pretty plainly insinuated it as a ground for his motion. 1 trust, 
however, that the state of this country is far different, and that 
no temporary reverse in the fortune of war, no internal pressure 
in our domestic situation, has yet produced this mortifying 
humiliation, this dreadful alternative. 

But the honourable gentleman, as an impeachment of the 
sincerity of ministers with respect to peace, has alluded to an 
argument, which was formerly supported from this side of the 
house—that*we could not make peace without humbling our- 
selv^ to the enemy, and without discovering that we were 
baffled in our attempts, and exhausted in our resources. From 
this he no doubt meant to insinuate that ministers were at no 
time sincere in their wishes for peace, and were disposed to 
throw every obstacle in its way. He does not think proper to 
mention, that this argument was made use of at a time when 
the opponents of the war, availing themselves of a series of 
misfortunes and disappointments which had befallen the con¬ 
federacy, took the opportunity to press their motion for an 
immediate peace. We then contended, that the evil was not 
so great as to exclude hope, or to damp enteipriae, that no 
circumstances had t^dren place under which a firm and manly 
resistance became impracticable, and that we might still look 
with confidence td the effect of a vigorous and persevering 
prosecution of the war. In proportion as this truth has become 
manifest to the enemy therq^elves, do we fe el ou rselves inclined 
to adopt a more conciliating tone. In pro^ffibn af tthe situa- 
don of thinga is inverted the objection, which we form^lyrhade, 
is superseded That situation which the honourably gentlemafT 
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chose only to suppose as theoretical, I contend to be practical; 
that our successes have been such as to obviate any obstacle 
to negociation on the score of national honour; and so far I 
undoubtedly am of opinion, that the difficulty is infinitely 
' diminished. 

In stating, however, generally, my own sentiments, and those 
' of his Majesty^s ministers, I must protest against the practice 
of being called upon from day to day, from week to week, from 
time to time, to declare what are precisely our views on the 
posture of affairs, or what are the steps, which we may think it 
necessary in consequence to adopt. The progress of the 
measures, which such a situation of affairs as the present may 
render ndcessary, can only be left safely to the conduct of the 
executive government. If the house are of opinion that the 
business cannot be safely left in the hands of ministers, the 
proper step would be to address his Majesty to remove them 
from their situation; and not to endeavour to interrupt the 
affairs of government by calling on the house of commons to 
interfere with the functions of executive authority. The 
honourable gentleman himself seemed to be aware of this, as 
he admitted the principle to be correct; he said, he did not 
contend against the constitutional degree of confidence which 
an executive government ought to have from the legislative 
power, while its conduct' was unexceptionable. 

The honourable gentleman says, that he does not confide 
in ministers: on that ground he has been led to give an 
uniform opposition to their measures during the war; and on 
the same ground he now expresses his distrust of the sincerity 
of their wishes respecting peace. Unquestionably the honour¬ 
able gentleman, who places no conhdence in ministers, is 
entitl^ to oppose their measures and to question their sin¬ 
cerity ; but he is bound to conform to established rules, and 
not to effect any change in a constitutional question. I mean, 
whenever this house, adopting a motion like the present, 
instead of addressing his Majesty to remove his ministers, 
apply in order to take the bu^ness into their own hands, they 
deprive the country of every chance for a successful negocia- 
, tioh. On«ti question so critical, I am afraid lest I should over¬ 
step the line of my duty, by entering too much into d^l. It 
. is a subject on w^jc h it is impossible to descant so minutely as 
Ihejh^pnourable^mleman seems to, expect, without breaking in 
.- npc^ that principle which has guided every discreet minister in 

of tlh^ nature. If I felt that generally, as 
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applicable to subjects of this kind, how much more must I feel 
it on this particular occasion, considering, as I must, the 
peculiar situation of the country at this moment ?—Let gentle¬ 
men look at; the situation of affairs on the continent; let them 
look at the situation of our enemy ; what has been their plan 
and practice? what has been the case in this respect since 
the honourable gentleman reminded the house of the matter ? 
What, I would ask, has been the effect of the separation of 
the general confederacy against Fr|ince, and the weakening of 
the power of that confederacy?—^power, that long ere this, 
might have achieved much advantage, had they kept in 
union. Recollect what has haj)pened upon t;he appearance 
of that separation, and then conjecture what iftight have 
been the effect, had the confederacy remained entire. The 
destruction of the enemy, perhaps, or at least the diminution of 
its strength to such an extent, as to have brought forward an 
honourable repose and lasting tranquillity to Europe. Let me 
ask the house, whether or not, every man did not believe it 
was the policy and the aim of France to use all endeavours to 
separate the confederacy against her ? Let me ask, whether 
she did not seem to triumph even in the hope of being able to 
effect it ? Let me ask whether any thing remained of the hope 
of France but this separation, to enable her to dictate to 
Europe ? Let me ask, whether any* thing could, therefore, be 
so desirable to France as the detaching of tha* confederacy, 
which, for the honour and safety of Europe, was formed against 
her ? And then let me ask, whether there ever was, or could 
be, a cause in which it would be more the duty of every go6d 
man to prevent any jealousy, or the rising of any suspicion, or 
the creating of any disunion, among those, who, if they remain 
entire, may yet give honourable and lasting peace to Europe ? 
If the directory have yet any hope of dictating terms to 
Europe, it is, no doubt, on the same policy which they have 
hitherto found so beneficial, that they ground their expectations 
of future success. If there is any thing by which they can 
expect to attain this situation df proud eminence, this object 
of their favourite ambition, it is by being able to instil jealousy, 
to sow the seeds oY division-and engender sources of animosity 
among fthose* of the confederacy, who yet remain united to 
oppose their power. On jgeserving entire remgjins of that 
confederacy, depends the only hope of impressing on a 
conviction of the necessity of yielding to reasonable termst, anj} 
of bringing the war to a desirable conclusion. And perhaps 
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in this point of view, an attention to the preservation of that 
confederacy becomes a duty, not only for ministers, but for all 
those persons who are anxious for the public welfare, and 
interested in the national character; for all thqse who are 
desirous of an honourable peace, and adverse to any pe 9 .ce pur- 
cha^d with dishonour: and if such be the case, it is important 
for them to consider whether the measures which they may wish 
to persuade government to adopt, be such as may oblige the 
country to give up the chance of a successful peace altogether, 
or to take it on terms inconsistent with the honour of the nation. 
If we receive propositions of peace on the terms of the honour¬ 
able gentleman, the considerations speedy and honourable,” 
then become separated. We must in that case choose the 
alternative; if we adopt the motion, a peace “ speedy and 
honourable ” we cannot have. But an honourable peace we 
may have, if we persevere in the same firm and vigorous line of 
conduct which we have hitherto pursued. This 1 know, not 
from any immediate communication with the enemy, not from 
any communication of their disposition for peace, but from the 
statement which they have themselves furnished of their defec¬ 
tive and almost exhausted means for carrying on the war. On 
this ground I oppose the motion. If I were not sincerely, and 
anxiously desirous of peace, 1 should be forfeiting my duty to 
the country, and violating the trust which I hold from my public 
situation; but 1 can never consent to the proposition of peace, 
unless the terms should be consistent with our present honour, 
suitable to our present condition, and compatible with our 
future security. 

Having said this with the general view 1 have of the subject 
of peac^ if the question be thought a necessary one, 1 will say 
a few words as to the message from his Majesty to parliament 
about two months ago, because it was said, that no step had 
beeu taken since for a negociation; I hope the house will recol¬ 
lect what I said upon that occasion. I said then, that the 
house should not compel, by its vote, the executive government 
to enter Into a negociation, b<fimd down and fettered with any 
acknowledgment of our own weakness: precisely the s^e 
, thing do i desire of the house i^n the* present occasion. 
IThose who differ firom me in gene^ and who have thought 
the.war altoged y u nnecessary. I 4id not then, nor do 1 now, 
V e3t|M^ to conyinSe; but the house at large thought as I do. 
ITh' ^ house at therefore, I will now ^y, that the ques- 
hoaourid>le‘j^Mleman has himself stated it, is a 
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very narrow one—“Whether, because after having received 
the message from his Majesty no communication has taken 
place of any subsequent measures, the house, by adopting a 
motion of this sort, ought to compel the executive government, 
bound hancf and foot, to qpmmence a negociation ? ” If the 
honourable gentleman entertains such distrust of the sincerity 
of ministers, as to suppose them disposed to take no measures 
to carry into effect their own declarations, I shall certainly not 
argue with him on that point But in order to be consistent, 
the argument of the honourable gentleman must infer, either 
that overtures have been made on the part of the enemy, or 
that some favourable opportunity has occurred to this country 
for the purpose of commencing negociation, which^have been 
rejected subsequent to the period of the message. 

If a negociation should be entered into, it is evident, that in 
order to give it its full effect, we should be. careful not only to 
keep up the strict letter of our engagements with our allies, but 
to maintain with them full concert and harmony. I therefore, 
take upon me to assert, that since his Majesty’s message has 
been delivered to this house, ministers have taken every 
measure consistent with the general interests of the country, 
and with the attention and regard due to her allies, to enable 
his Majesty to take any opportunity, either to meet overtures 
for negociation, or to make such overtures as might be found 
most expedient. That no etiquette with respect to who should 
make the first overture—^no diflSculty in finding a mode of 
making it, appeared to government to be an obstacle to negocia¬ 
tion, if in other respects there appeared to be a probability of 
leading to just and honourable terms; the great point being 
what prospect there was of obtaining such terms. Measures 
have been taken to ascertain these points, and are now in train; 
and if the enemy are sincere, the^ must speedily lead to a 
negociation. Whether that negociation will lead to peace I 
cannot say, because that depends upon whether the exhausted 
state of the enemy will incline them to set on foot that negocia¬ 
tion with a view to a peace, very different as to the terms of it 
from any which their public declarations have for a long time 
past seemed to indicate: if this is not the case, I must say a 
speedy a.peace is impossible I wish ardently for peace—but 
not for an^ but an honouraj^le peace. The country has a right 
to expect It from its own strength and resources, and from a 
knowled^ of the relative situation of Fi^ce. ■ 

1 admit that the honourable gentleman in his speedi separated 
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negociation from the terms. But in other passages he talked of 
negociation as leading to an immediate peace. I do not hold 
out a prospect of immediate peace, nor do I state any period 
that I can ascertain fojr it j I only say it will not be the fault of 
-his Majesty’s servants if the period is remote. The^enemy must 
be however ready to make it on terms which we have a right to 
' think just and honourable; it rests not on us only, but also on 
the enemy, whether this may lead to any negociation at all, or 
whether negociation will lead to peace. It all depends on this, 
whether the disposition of the enemy shall be more moderate 
than any we have lately seen of their professions. Sorry I am to 
see such a seeming disposition on the part of the enemy, as 
may render them, in case of success, desirous of preventing 
any effect to pacific dispositions, which they may now profess, 
or even of retracting them. Whether this may lead to a 
moderation in practice which I have not seen ye^ I know no 
more of, as I have said already, than what any other gentleman 
has an opportunity of knowing. What has been made public 
I hope is not authentic; however, by what has been circulated 
in this country, and through the continent with industry, and 
what they are said to hold out as the boon of peace to the 
English nation, it does not appear as if they were very desirous 
of meeting us on honourable terms; for I have heard that they 
are ready to give peace, because the government of England 
asks it. Thus then we are to have peace if we shall sue for it; 
that is, if we shall abandon that for which our ancestors have 
fought so bravely. If we shall abandon our allies; if we shall 
abandon the safety of all Europe, and sacrifice to France every 
thing that is dear to us, and offer to them homage, and grant 
them an unconditional and uncompensated restitution of all 
that has been their’s, and all that has been in the possession 
of those whom they have forced to be their allies—then, in 
return for this, they will offer to the people of England their 
fraternisation. 

I have thus stated the degree to which we have been ready to 
go. 1 hope I shall not be told some weeks hence I have been 
insincere. We have not been ready to grasp at a treaty such as 
you have heard from me. There is but one situation in which a 
minister of this country should con^y such terms to the ^nemies 
of it; th^t is, when the abjectne^s of the counUy and its 
willingness to suTIhr peace is proclaimed by parliament, so as 

deprive us of vi^ur and energy, and make us^unwilling to 
t%|ve for the maintenance* of ourselves* If this motion be 
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adopted, what overtures we shall receive, or what we shall not, 
I will not pretend to determine ; but while we shew any confi¬ 
dence in our resources, I do not fear that a negociation of 
measures that are in train may prove effectual: at what period, 
for reasons 1 have already stated, it is impossible for me to 
imagine. I am not apprehensive that parliament will not leave 
this to take the course which the practice of our ancestors lays 
down to us, and which reason dictates. I say, if we and our 
allies are not false to each other and ourselves, we shall have 
an opportunity of restoring to Europe peace, on safe, just, and 
honourable grounds, and nothing but a premature motidn like 
the present, can deprive us of that blessing; and therefore, as 
a lover of my country, and of justice, I oppose this motion. 


ON AN AMENDMENT OF SHERIDAN’S 

December i 795 ‘' 

He said, he prefaced the address which he had the honour 
of proposing with very few words, because he conceived there 
could have been no difference of opinion upon the subject. 
He formed this opinion, both from adverting to the nature of 
his Majesty’s gracious communication, from the situation of the 
contending parties, and from the existing circumstances of the 
war. What was most calculated to confirm that opinion was 
the conduct of the honourable gentleman himself® who had 
just sat down, and who the preceding day, when he had intro¬ 
duced the present subject, after mature consideration, said he 


1 The order of the day being read for taking into consideration his Majesty's message, 
which bad been delivered the preceding day, acquainting the House ‘‘^that the crias, 
which was depending at the commencement of the session, had ied to such an ord« 
of things in Fiance, as would induce his Majesty to mmt any disposition to negodation 
on the part of the enemy with an earnest desire to give it the fullest and speediest effect, 
and to conclude a treaty of general peace, whenever it could be effected on just and suit¬ 
able terms for himself and his allies,^ * 

Mr. Pitt in a short introductory spee^ moved an address, “ thanking bis Majesty for 
his gracious communication and expressing the satisfaction of the House at the sentiments 
contabed therein; at the obne time assuring him of their cordial support in enabling his 
Majesty to contbue die contest with th^utmost energy and vigour, till the period should 
arrive for c<gicluding a peace on just and honourable terms." 

The address was opposed by Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Grey, the former of whom moved 
an amendment, “ signifying the conceMi of the House, that mufjbrm of govenunent in 
France should mduce bis Majesty to be averse to peace; and requesting that, settbg 
aside all considerations of that nature, he would direct that an immedbte n^ocwtion 
might be entered 09 fm the above salutary object." 

B Mr. Grey. 
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m>uld not press the motion t)f which he had given notice. He 
declared he was at a loss to understand what was at this time 
tbe honourable gentleman’s object; it would seem that, had he 
followed his own intijination, there would and ought to have 
. been no amendment, and yet he votes for that proposed. At 
.the same time, too, he seems inclined to put the same construc¬ 
tion on the meaning of the message and address that was 
intended to be conveyed by the amendment It was really 
singular to observe the mood in which the question had been 
taken up; to attend to the arguments which had generally been 
used by gentlemen on the other side, and the coilduct which 
they practically pursued. 

The address went to pledge the house to co-operate with his 
Majesty on such measures as might tend to the obtainment of 
peace on honourable terms, and stated that the house was satis¬ 
fied, that if a disposition to that effect was manifested on the 
part of the enemy, his Majesty was inclined to meet it, by which 
the house would entertain a hope that peace might be con¬ 
cluded on honourable terms, and that, whether we should 
succeed in the object by his Majesty’s readiness to meet that 
disposition to negociate, must depend altogether upon the terms. 
What said the amendment moved by the honourable gentleman? 
It went a great deal further. It went to require his Majesty’s 
ministers immediately to enter on that negociation, whether 
they should that disposition manifested or not; or rather, 
whether they should see that disposition affirmed or negatived 
by the enemy in the course of their conduct. Such was the 
nature of the amendment which had been supported by honour¬ 
able gentlemen, who upon various occasions, with so much 
zeal, doquence, and address, urged every topic to prove that 
ministers were responsible to the public for not having opened 
a negociation long ago, and that they should not wait until they 
saw the disposition to negociate in the enemy; and now that 
ministers were coming forward, with a^ declared readiness on 
th^ part of his Majesty to meet that disposition, they charged 
them wi^ having abandoned their former arguments upon this 
subject, to throw obstacles in the way of negociation. This 
was the ^ay in which they proved to the«house, and to the 
jpuUic, their eamestneb for a rf^ociation for peaqe. The 
theme of their eloquence formerly was, that peace was at all 
d^kabl^*lo desirable that they cared not by whom 
it obtained. The theme of their ek^uence at present was, 
ministers had ahtnidoned all their former aiwuments. and 
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the whole of their consistency, by professing a readiness to 
meet the desire of the enemy, if any such desire should appear, 
to negociate for peace upon just and honourable terms. The 
purity of such opposition was not a subject for him to discuss. 
Gentlemen seemed to triumph under the idea that they had 
discovered inconsistency in the conduct of his Majesty’s 
ministers; and they seemed to triumph as if this inconsistency 
had been proved: they seemed indeed to triumph at the idea 
that they could impress upon the -house topics which might 
restrain the object of negociation. They seemed to rejoice 
that they had found means to impede t^t peace which, on 
so many occasions, in the animation of their eloquence, and 
the candour of their nature, they declared to be tile object 
which was nearest to their hearts. They seemeit to triumph 
that, although the enemy might manifest a disposition to 
negociate for a peace, yet hy the present minister a peace could 
not be concluded. Whether such a triumph was founded upon 
public virtue and patriotic principle, or was a triumph of a less 
dignified nature, he should leave to others to, determine, or, 
if they pleased, he would leave it to these gentlemen to deter¬ 
mine for themselves. 

What were the circumstances which had been strenuously 
insisted upon by the supporters of the amendment, and par¬ 
ticularly by the honourable gentleman who spoke las^ in favour 
of that amendment ? He declared he had not heard one word 
to that effect by way of argument; as little had he heard against 
the address which he had the honour to move. He meant he 
had not heard any thing from these gentlemen against their 
agreeing to the address; for the drift of their arguments went 
against himself and the majority of the house, with whom he 
agreed in the whole course of the war, agreeing to the address. 
They endeavoured to prove that this jtddress was perfectly con¬ 
sistent with their arguments upon all former occasions, when 
the subject of the war was debated, but perfectly inconsistent 
with the conduct of the majority of the house. This argument, 
thus singular in its nature, was founded upon neither more nor 
less than a total forgetfulness of every leading fact and every 
leading argument that had Jbeen brought forward^ since the 
commenciement of this war, up to the moment in wWch he was 
speaking. These gentlemen applied all their johjections, not to 
the conduct of the enemy, but to the conduct of the executive 
government of tiiis countiy. They, in the first plac^ brings 
forward an observation which has ^ain and again be^ con- 
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futed, that the war originated in the aggression of this country. 
They, in the second place, wish to fix ministers with having 
stated it to be an absolute sine qu& non to establish a certain 
form of government in France, and that too in the ancient 
form, that everlasting warfare was declared against every other 
system, and that unless that object was obtained, it was to be a 
helium internednum. Thirdly, that between the state of the 
present government of France and those that preceded it since 
the revolution, there was no practical distinction so as to give 
us any security for peace until the ancient form be established. 
Fourthly, that the present form of government in France, in 
establishing k council of ancients, &c., was a trilling formal 
distinction. ^ And lastly, that we had met, in the whole course 
of the war, nothing but defeats, disasters, and disgraces, with 
the exception of a few victories at sea. On each of these 
heads it would be necessary, before he sat down, to make 
some remarks. 

Upon the first point, he would not tread over the ground 
that had been already so fully occupied, nor imagine that it was 
in the power of any honourable gentleman present to reason 
over the majority of the house to the persuasion, that the war 
was not, in the most emphatical sense of the word, defensive 
on the part of this country, and, at the same time, the most 
important, in a general point of view, that ever was undertaken, 
involving tJie interests and well-being of Europe, nay, of all 
mankind. When that war was once commenced, it certainly 
becaxTiu a most material question, when they could again look 
for peace? The answer could not but be, not until we have 
repelled unjust aggression, and procured reasonable hopes of 
future security. On the first day of the present session he had 
stated to the house some reason for being satisfied with our 
efforts. He stated that he considered our efforts as an example 
to future times, as well as a satisfaction to our own feelings; as 
a source of comfort to every lover of justice, of good order, and 
of every thing that was respectable in society, that the efforts of 
a great and a free people had done so much to stem the torrent 
with whi^ all the civilized world was thr;patened to be over¬ 
whelmed. ^e stated further, tha^ he should have been happy 
if the war had ended in a total dissolution, of that system 
wh^ had jbeeiMkdopted by our ehemies. He stated also, that 
eveu dangerous as these principles were, the war might be 
even under d^e present form of the government'of 
^d he obi^ed lhat the evils with whi& dvil society 
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had been threatened by the principle on which this war had 
been carried on by our enemies, had been in a great degree 
defeated. When he was asked, why we expended so much of 
our blood andr treasure in the prosecution of this war ? he would 
answer, it was because our enemies gave us no alternative but 
to hazard them. When he was asked, what we had gained by the 
war? he would answer, all that we must have lost without 
it What did the supporters of the amendment desire the 
house to do ? They asked parliament to take away all discre¬ 
tion from the executive power, and give a bond to the enemy 
that all further efforts should be discontinued against them. 
These gentlemen were not content that the necessary inference 
of the principles of the enemy should follow in th^r course, 
but they must take away the very means of making the negocia- 
tion an advantageous one to the country, as if the mischief of 
these principles could not otherwise be sufficiently certain; and 
yet these gentlemen, at the opening of the session, declaimed 
violently on the necessity of entering into a negociation. They 
might bring forward, day after day, their different motions upon 
that subject, one after another, to record their principles that 
the war was unjust, asking always in their turn, what we had got 
by the war. This, he believed, the house would think was 
not a very candid or just mode of proceeding. 

He would next call upon the house to mark the candour of 
the second part, to which he had adverted, of the Argument of 
these gentlemen. He had said that the aggression of the enemy 
on us was violent, and unlike all former, even unjust wars, in 
which allies had been attacked or territories seized, or in which 
any of the usual causes of just war had appeared; but that the 
war on the part of the enemy was intimately connected with 
principles which professed an intention to subvert all the esta¬ 
blished governments upon earth, which the efforts of the pro¬ 
fessors of these principles could reach. He said this principle 
would allow no rest to any established government upon earth 
while it had any force to resist ^ith. He said so, and he felt 
it to be the cause of the present war, and that we had no 
resource but that oC repelling with vigour the attack that was 
made upon us. He said alse there were many in that unhappy 
country *anxious for the destruction of that principle, and 
willing to co-operate with uf for that destruction. He said it 
was the just exercise of the right of war to interfere in the 
internal concerns of an enemy, to endeavour to overtbfow tha^ 
government for the purpose of bringing the war t<^a con- 
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elusion. No man ever attempted to refute this principle upon 
the authority of Ihe law of nations, or upon the principles of 
justice. He said he wished for peace on honourable grounds, 
and as favourable to us as possible. This was all the interfer- 
• ence'that he ever intended with respect to the government of 
.France. Instead of taking this on a fair ground, it was main¬ 
tained by gentlemen on the other side that he wished at all 
events to overthrow the whole government of France, and to 
substitute the old in its place, and even that day was quoted 
the phrase of helium intemecinum as applicable to the present 

war, a phrase which he believed was never pronounced by any 
gentleman on that side of the house but to repel a misrepre¬ 
sentation* from the other side. He would say positively for 
himself, he never used it for any other purpose, and he believed 
it was never so used by any other. When he stated that the 
government of France was bad in principle, he then said that 
even under that government there were circumstances that 
might compel us to treat for peace. He did not deny that he 
had admitted, nay contended, that monarchy was desirable for 
that country, and for the general interest of mankind; but the 
idea that he had at any time made the restoration of monarchy 
a sine qu& non, was so entirely beyond all he had ever uttered 
upon the subject, that he should not argue it. 

He was come to another point which had been a good deal 
insisted up6nj via. that if the executive government should 
make peace, they were chargeable with a dereliction of their 
principle. How stood that point? He said on former occa¬ 
sions, that we could not make peace until there was a reason¬ 
able expectation of security for its continuance, and that^ if 
such a security could be reasonably expected, then the question 
inust depend upon the terms. No, the question was, did the 
eriem^ stand in such a situation as to make that expectation of 
secunty reasonable, and will they shew a disposition to negociate? 
It on these points our conduct should be regulated. 

In considering that part of the subject, the next question 

was, is diere not a substantial difference between the former 
order of things in .France, and the present order? Upon this 
subj^ gentlemen h£ui argued as if the former mode of govern¬ 
ment was as good for omr security in negodating as thd present. 

' That question, like every other, %nust depend upon all the 
dr^mstances whidi might attend it. Gentlemen on the other 
jide bed argued, if thie terms were right, the former goverh- 
as we iu|ghC<M^^ treated with safdy. He had 
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said, he did not think so, and of the former government he 
would say the same still. But when he said, we should treat 
now because the present government might be safe, these 
gentlemen turned round upon him, and contended, “ This is 
not the time in which we shall be safe in treating according to 
the minister's own principles. He is inconsistent with himself, 
he abandons his own ground.” These gentlemen, in their 
anxiety for his consistency^, lost sight of the interest of their 
country, which was committed to thpir charge. Whether there 
was a great difference between the situation of France at the 
present or at former times, when he had denied the policy of 
attempting to negociate, was a question into the detail of wmch 
he should not at present enter; he would refer to wh*t he had 
said on that point on the first day of the present session. He 
had said then that from the ^change which had taken place 
in the form of their government, from the change which had 
taken place with regard to its mode of calling forth its supplies, 
and, above all, with regard to the .change which had visibly 
taken place in the disposition and temper of the people of that 
country, there was a reasonable hope that a peace might be 
concluded with them at this time; and this hope had not 
existed at any former period of the war. There were points in 
this argument which he knew gentlemen on the other side 
would be disposed to contest; but be the degree what it might, 
there certainly was a difference in the situation of France at 
this moment from any other period since the commencement 
of the war. Gentlemen should not mistake him—he was not 
going to pronounce a panegyric on the present form of the 
government of that country. He only said it was different from 
its former state. 

The gentlemen on the other side had talked of an Attack on 
the principles of that country by some, and the defence of them 
by others that night. Was it a mere slip of inadvertency, or 
did they mean it should be understood that he was to invert 
the proposition, and say that he attacked the principles of the 
French, and that these honourablfi gentlemen were the defendent 
of them ? He would leave that to the cooler reflection of these 
honourable gentlemen. Whether they defended the constitu¬ 
tion of the French he knew not; he was not the defender of it, 
except on a comparison vith the former one. TJ^ere were 
others in this country who certainly were the defenders of the 
French; those who professed to be the friends of the Frenc^ 
principles, who adopted and avowed them; who h£ui attemptedr 
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to introduce into this country jacobin names and tenets; who 
had endeavoured to reduce them into practice; who had tried 
to subvert the constitution of England; who had treated with 
contempt the present form of government of Fraijtce, because it 
bore too near a resemblance to some part of the constitution 
- of England; who had expressed their abhorrence of it, because 
it was supposed to have some likeness of something that was 
English. This of itself proved to him the advantage the new 
constitution had over any thing which preceded it, because it 
had become the object of anger to these people, instead of 
being the theme of prais6. But did any man mean seriously 
to assert, that no difference had taken place? When the 
rights of ^an were fully acted upon, there was but one repre¬ 
sentative body, containing in itself all powers legislative, 
executive and judicial, the only lp,wful center from which every 
thing was to proceed. The new constitution was a complete 
disclaimer of that wild and delusive theory. It was founded 
on experience as far as it went. They had admitted the false¬ 
hood of the doctrine of perfect equality. They had admitted 
(for he was not afraid of the word) of artificial distinctions, 
which fastened and kept together the mass of society. They 
had endeavoured to repair the breaches of their former system, 
a system of pure democracy; a system which united in it all 
the horrors of other systems, without the advantage of either. 
Instead of having one popular assembly, where the sudden and 
uncontrolled gusts of passion subdued the reason ; instead of 
that condition in which the wisest man was under the control, 
and subject to the correction, fury, and frenzy, of a mob; 
instead of being subject to the violence and fury of a lawless 
rabble, they had arrived at one point that would be useful to them, 
they had laid hold of one of the elements which contribute to 
form a social state for man,— a. mixed form of government. 
They had separated the legislative from the executive part. They 
had formed two houses of legislature, and had so far imitated 
what contributed so much to the excellency of our consti¬ 
tution. Were these points tcf be got rid of by quaintly calling 
the two houses of legislature old and young gentlemen^ as he 
had heard them called? The thiyg in plafh English was this; 
^ey had now two houses of legislature instead of one, popular 
assembly^ They had now an ex^utive government, separate 
from the legislative. These points constituted a difference 
befyreen dieir present form of government and that of a pure 
Bemocsacy. Whether thei^ present isoyemment was a madiine 
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that would last for a great length of time, he would not pretend 
to decide; he was not presumptuous enough even to guess. 
He only said they were so far wise when they preferred 
experience tewtheory. • Nothing that the most ingenious artist 
had designed at once, could in his mind be equal in utility, 
application, and excellence, to that frame of government 
arising from the adoption of gradual improvements naturally 
suggested from time to time in the course of events, and which 
was the result of the experience of mankind in the course of ages. 

But after all, he would ask, if he had rested all his security 
on the form of government lately adopted in France ? Gentle¬ 
men had said, that he had insisted that the former government 
of that country was not capable of maintaining 4he usual 
relations of peace and amity with other powers, and that now 
he evaded that question. How had he conducted himself 
upon that point ? Had he ever denied, that even then the 
government of France was totally incapable of being treated 
with ? No such thing; he had thought that to compel the 
government of this country to treat with France was, under all 
the circumstances, inexpedient on our part, and because the 
propositions brought forward by gentlemen on the other side were 
mere dry and abstract questions, leading to no particular good 
effect. We were not to conclude in the abstract, and without 
considering the situation of the enemy, without seeing what were 
their means and what their dispositions. But he had been asked, 
what he thought of the views of the French with regard to 
their future operations ? He must answer, he could not say; 
but he would say this, that France would consult its own 
happiness by not endeavouring further to disturb the tran¬ 
quillity of Europe, and by agreeing to just and equitable terms 
at this time; and he maintained that the state of their finances 
was in such a situation as not to enable them to proceed much 
longer in the contest without utter ruin to themselves. This 
subject indeed had already been amply discussed. As an 
additional argument, he desired only to call their attention to 
what had passed within these few weeks; he appealed to the 
dying confession of the old government, and to the infant acts 
of the new. If sucti were their exhausted state, it could hardly 
be supposed that they would soon again be inclined to revive 
the contest. These circumstances, which he had just 
mentioned, were almost all new; and, as he had endeavoured 
to prove, very different from any that had hitherto pepurred. 
Some might ifnaf;in^ that there was sulheient security before 
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that period; they could not then deny that there was more at 
this time. 

Another part of the speech of the honourable gentleman 
who spoke last was extremely material tUl be attended to. He 
had been pleased to say, that the war had been to us a scene 
•of disasters and defeats, except in the instances of sea engage¬ 
ments. That was the account which that honourable gentleman 
had pleased to give of the effect of our exertions. He said we 
had met with nothing but disasters, with only the exception of 
a few instances, and then he brought out a cold parenthesis 
with respect to our sea engagements. What 1 Could an 
Englishman speak lightly of our superiority on an element 
peculiarly the object of attention? of a superiority which 
formed the darling pride and honour of the country! That 
such an observation should come from that honourable gentle¬ 
man was extraordinary indeed. But was it true ? Was there 
ever a war in which this country could boast of so many 
successful candidates for fame and glory ? Was there ever a 
war in which the British character had been rendered more 
exalted, or in which those of our land as well as our sea service 
had achieved more military fame, from the highest in command 
to the lowest attendant ? Had the honourable gentleman for^ 
gotten what the British had done in Holland and in Germany, 
and was the laurel not their due as much as if their efforts, in 
conjunction* with others,^had been successful? Was nothing 
to be said in praise of disappointed valour? Had the son 
forgottf^n the service of his father? Had that honourable 
gentleman forgotten what was accomplished by Sir Charles 
Grey in the West Indies, or did he feel no pride or gratitude 
to that illustrious officer for his conduct upon that service? 
Nor did he agree with that honourable gentleman in consider¬ 
ing the present war in other respects so disastrous to this 
country, even supposing it to end as it now was. Let him 
look at,the three difrerent points that we had gained in the 
present contest; Martinique, Cape Nichola Mole, and the 
Cape of Good Hope; and then let him ask himself, whether 
were not the most import^t that could fall into our 
hands? Th^ points would sh^w whether the war was so 
yery disastrous to us as the honourable gentleman had stated, 
and this .yirou|d lead the house t(x reflect whether, as we had 
Ipew in out han^s, we had not reason to expect, if true to 
^r^lyes, tp bring the war to a successful and honoumble 
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As to the discretion which gentlemen seemed so unwilling 
to give executive government upon this occasion, he must 
desire that the house would not interfere with it in the course 
of the negoci|ition, if they chose to attach to government any 
responsibility for what they were about to do. But if the 
amendment and the advice of its promoters were adopted, the 
discretion of government would be entirely taken away, and 
the responsibility would be doubled. All that was to be 
done must be done with a view to the relative situation of 
the enemy. The honourable gentleman said that ministers 
would have a loop-hole, and that they would creep out of it, 
and, after promising to negociate, carry on the war. He 
would say then, that if his Majesty had reason to believe there 
was a disposition in the enemy to negociate, his Majesty would 
meet that desire, and endeavour to render it effectual. This 
address neither precluded his Majesty from entering irjto a 
negociation immediately, nor did it bind him to make it in any 
form. He would say again, this must be left to the discretion 
of the executive government. It was said that they allowed 
only the present order of things to be such as they might treat 
with, and that they might suppose no other equally competent; 
consequently if another change were to take place, they should 
be just where they were. That, however, was not altogether 
the case. The permanency of the present government of 
France does not now, as formerly, so ipuch conned’ itself with 
the permanency of a treaty of peace. Formerly the succession 
of parties was so rapid and so violent, that this country making 
■ peace with one, would have been sufficient reason for the other 
party to set it aside; but considering the situation to which 
France was reduced, no man could pretend to say it would be 
policy in any other set of men who might come into power, to 
reject a treaty, of peace concluded with the present rulers. If 
it were asked, what he would do were the same miserable state 
to recur, which gave rise to the present contest, he should 
answer, that were he in possession of the means, he would 
again earnestly conjure the housS and the country to repel 
the unjust attack, as they had done before. 

Mr. Pitt concludecf with obj|erving, that neither the form of 
government of France, nor the circumstances which subsisted 
formerly, were any longer the eause of preventing a negedation 
between France and this country, and that the whole question 
of peace must, depend on the terms. For this reason he 
should vote fpr the address winch he had proposed to the 
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house as a proper measure in the present conjuncture of 
affairs, and of course against the amendment, as a measure 
intended to defeat the object of the address. 


ON THE NEGOCIATIONS FOR PEACE 

May 10 , 1796 . 

It is far from being my intention, Sir, unnecessarily to detain 
the attention of the house, by expatiating at any great length 
on the various topics introduced into the very long and elabor¬ 
ate speech which you have now heard pronounced.^ The right 
honourable gentleman who delivered it, thought proper to lay 
considerable stress on the authority of a celebrated orator of 
antiquity,^ who established it as a maxim, that, from a retro¬ 
spect of past errors, we should rectify our conduct for the future; 
and that if they were errors of incapacity only that had occa¬ 
sioned our misfortunes, and not an absence of zeal, strength, and 
resources to maintain our cause, and secure our defence, instead 
of such a disappointment being a cause of despair, it should, on 
the contrary, invigorate our exertions, and reanimate our hopes. 
That such a retrospect may, in most cases, be wise and salutary, 
is a prQposition which will hardly be denied. It is evident that 
our appeal to experience is the best guard to future conduct, and 
that it may be necessary to probe the nature of the misfortune, 
in order to apply a suitable remedy. But in a question so 
momentous and interesting to the country, as undoubtedly the 
present question must be, if it can be deemed expedient to run 
out into a long retrospective view of past calamities, surely it 
must be far more so to point out the mode by which their fatal 
effects may be averted, and by proving the origin of the evils 
complained of, to judge of the nature and efficacy of the 
remedies to be applied. Whatever, therefore, our present situa¬ 
tion may be, it certainly cannot be wise to fix our attention 
solely on what is past, but rather to look to what still can, and 
remains t 6 be done. This is more natufally the subject that 
should be proposed to the discufsion of a deliberate ^^assembly. 
Whate^^r may have been the origin of the contest in which we 
are engaged, when all the circumstances attending it are duly 
considered, it has had the effect of uniting all c^did and im- 

, ^ , , ^ByPo*. # > Pemostheae*. 
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partial men, in acknowledging the undisputed justice of our 
cause, and the unjust and wanton aggression on the part of the 
enemy. Such having been, and still, I presume to say, being 
the more general opinion, prudence then must tell us to dismiss 
all retrospective views of the subject and to direct the whole of 
our attention to what our actual situation requires we should 
do. The right honourable gentleman must have consumed 
much time in preparing the retrospect he has just taken of our 
past disasters; and he has consumed much of his time in 
detailing it to the house j but instead of lavishing away what 
was so precious on evils which, according to him, admit of no 
remedy or change, would it not be more becoming him, as a 
friend to his country, and an enlightened member of fhis house, 
to attend to what new circumstances may produce, and to trace 
out the line of conduct which in the present state of things it 
would be prudent to pursue ? 

In the close of his speech the right honourable gentleman 
alluded to his former professions respecting the prosecution of 
the war. According to these professions, he, apd every gentle¬ 
man who thought with him, declared, that should the enemy 
reject overtures of peace, or appear reluctant to enter into 
negociation, when proposed, then he, and every man in the 
country would unite in advising the adoption of the most 
vigorous measures; and that not only such conduct on the 
part of the enemy would unite every Englishman in the cause, 
but that while it united England, it must divide France, who 
would be indignant against whatever government or governors 
should dare to reject, what was the sincere wish of the majority 
of its inhabitants. Instead, therefore, of expatiating on the 
exhausted state of the financial resources of the country, and 
running into an historical detail of all our past calamities, a 
subject which almost engrossed the right honourable gentle- 
man*s speech, I must beg leave to remind him of those his 
former professions, and invite him to make good the pledge he 
has so often given to this house, and to the country, and not 
to enflame the arrogance and unjhst pretensions of the enemy, 
by an exaggerated statement of our past misfortunes, or of our 
present inability to *Vetrieve Jhem by a spirited and vigorous 
prosecution of the war. His feelings as an Englishman, and 
his duty as a member of parliament, must assuredly induce the 
right honourable gentleman to exert his abilities in suggesting 
the most effectual means of insuring our success in the contest, ^ 
especially since he heard the late arrogant and ambitious pro- 
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fessions of the* enemy. All retrospective views I therefore for 
the present must regard as useless, and think it far more wise 
and urgent to provide for the success of future exertions; not 
that I decline entering into the retrospect to which I am 
challehged, which I am ready to do with die indulgence of the 
hpixse, but because I feel it of more serious importance to call 
your attention, not to the retrospect alone, but rather to the 
actual state of things, which the right honourable gentleman 
has entirely omitted. 

And, first, let me observe, that, while I endeavour to follow 
the right honourable gentleman through his very long detail of 
facts and events, I shall follow him as they bear on a particular 
conclusion which he wishes to draw from them, but which the 
country does not call for, and which it will not admit. What 
is the conclusion to which he wishes to lead us ? Does it not 
go to record a confession and retractation of our past errors ? 
an avowal that, instead of a just and necessary war, to which we 
were compelled by an unprovoked aggression, we are embarked 
in a contest in which we wantonly and unjustly engaged, while 
our defence is evidently such as our dearest interests call for, 
and which a regard to justice, and to every moral principle, 
legitimates and sanctifies ? Can, then, this house adopt a mo¬ 
tion, which directly contradicts its recorded opinions, and which 
tends to force on it new councils; or, in other words, to oblige 
it to rescind all the resolutions it has come to since the com¬ 
mencement of the war ? The right honourable gentleman has, 
in rich &.id glowing colouring, depicted our exhausted resources; 
the want of vigour in our measures, and the inattention of 
ministers to seize on the more favourable opportunities for 
making peace. He also assumes, that the sole cause of the war, 
was the restoration of monarchy in France; and that this cause 
aft^wards shifted into various other complexions. All these 
charges, however, as well as the unjustness of the war, he 
establishes only by presumption. The right honourable gentle- 
maii then goes back, to 1792, when he says the first opportunity 
was offered of our procuring peace to Europe, but of which 
ministers did not avkil themselves. He a}|0 refers to a speech 
made by me on the opening of th^ budget *of that year, which 
he describes as having been uttered in a tone of great-* satisfac- 
. tion, trimnph, and exultation. 1 ^ is true, inde^ that I felt 
, mu(k satiS&ction in exl^iting to the country the high degree 
: of prosperity to which it had then reached;—not less satisfaction, 
I hm than the honourable gentleman seems to feel in 
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giving the melancholy picture that his motion has now drawn 
of its present reduced situation; and I felt the more vivid 
satisfaction in viewing that prosperity, as it enabled us to 
prepare for, and enter into, a contest of a nature altogether 
unprecedented. Now, however, when that prosperity is over, 
the honourable gentleman dwells on it rather rapturously, 
though it seemed little to affect him at the time it was enjoyed. 
But, not only are ministers accused of having neglected the 
opportunities of making peace, but, when they have attempted 
overtures of that nature, they are charged with insincerity, or 
with holding forth something in the shape and ihake of these 
overtures that must create suspicions of their sincerity in the 
enemy, or provoke their disgust. What can counteri&nce such 
an accusation, 1 am sadly at a loss to discover: for at the 
periods alluded to, every motive of public duty, every con¬ 
sideration of personal ease, must have induced me to exert the 
best of my endeavours to promote a peace, by which alone I 
could be enabled to effect the favourite objects I had in view, 
of redeeming the public debt and the 4 per cents., as alluded 
to by the honourable gentleman. No stronger proofs could be 
given of the sincerity of government to promote and ensure 
peace, than was then given by his Majesty’s ministers; and if 
they were disappointed, the fault is not with them, but their 
conduct must be understood and justified by the imperious 
necessity, which in 1793 compelled them to resist an un¬ 
provoked aggression. As to the accusations urged against us 
of not offering our mediation, or even refusing it when solicited, 
they are equally of little weight. Are ministers to be blamed, 
for what it would be hazardous in them to attempt, and would 
it not be hazardous to propose a mediation where both parties 
were not ready to agree? To have erected ourselves into 
arbiters, could only expose us to difficulties and disputes, if we 
were determined, as we ought to be, to enforce that mediation 
on the parties who refused to admit it. And what is the great 
use which the honourable gentleman seems to be so eager to 
derive from that peace, if so procftred ? Is it fit that we should 
go to war in order to prevent the partition of Poland? In 
general policy, I aih ready ^o confess, that this partition is 
unjust; but it does not go, as is said, to overturn the balance 
of power in Europe, for which the right honourable gentleman, 
as it siiits his argument, expresses greater or less golkdtude; 
for that country being nearly divided equally between dvree 
great powers. It can little contribute to the undue aggi^dize- 
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ment of either. But how strange did it seem in that right 
honourable gentleman, who inveighed so strongly against the 
partition of Poland, to censure ministers for their endeavours 
to prevent the partition of Turkey, when it was the establish¬ 
ment of the principle, that this country could not interfere to 
prevent the partition of Turkey, precluded the possibility of 
any interference with respect to Poland! 

As to the latter transactions that have occurred between this 
country and France, they are too recent in the memory of the 
house, to require that 1 should call their attention to them. 
The resolutions to which we have come on this subject, are too 
sacred and too solemn, the opinion too settled and too deeply 
formed, tb be lightly reversed. We cannot, surely, forget the 
first cause of complaint, allowed to be well founded, and the 
famous decree of the 19th of November, which was an insult 
and an outrage on all civilized nations. Seditious men, dele¬ 
gated from this country, with treason in their mouths, and 
rebellion in their hearts, were received, welcomed, and caressed 
by the legislature of France. That government, without wait¬ 
ing until it had even established itself, declared hostilities 
against all the old established systems: without having scarcely 
an existence in itself, it had the presumption to promise to 
interpose to the destruction of all the existing governments in 
the world. All governments alike fell under its vengeance; 
the old forhis were contemned and reprobated; those which 
had stood the test of experience, whether monarchy, aristocracy, 
or mixed democracy, were all to be destroyed. They declared 
that they would join the rebellious subjects of any state to over¬ 
turn their government. And what was the explanation received 
from M. Chauvelin on these subjects of complaint? Did it 
amount to any more than that the French would not inter¬ 
meddle with the form of government in other countries, unless 
it appeared that the majority of the people required it to be 
changed? As to their dedaration against aggrandizement, 
without stopping to argue a point that is so extremely clear, I 
will only refer the house to their whole conduct towards 
Belgium. They declared that they would never interfere in 
the government of Belgium, a^er it had consolidated its 
liberties j— a. strange way of declining interference' when a 
form of ^constitution was forced^upon it, bearing the name, 
but not the stamp of liberty, and compelling the Belgians to 
consolidate and preserve it With respect to another cause of 
via. the openir^ of,the Scheldt, their explanations regard'- 
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ing that circumstance, and their intentions upon Holland, 
were equally unsatisfactory j their ultimatum was, that they 
would give no further satisfaction; and their refusing a fair 
explanation giade them the aggressors in reality, if not in form. 
Still, however, the channel of negociation was not cut off by 
this country: as long as the king of France retained a shadow 
of power, M. Chauvelin continued to be received in an official 
capacity; and even after the cruel catastrophe of that unfor¬ 
tunate monarch, his Majesty's minister at the Hague did not 
refuse to communicate with General Dumourier, when he 
expressed a wish to hold a conference with him relative to 
some proposals of peace. When all these opportunities had 
been offered and neglected, they declared war, arid left us 
no choice, in form or in substance, but reduced us to the 
necessity of repelling an unjust aggression. In every point of 
view, they therefore were evidently the aggressors, even accord¬ 
ing to the right honourable gentleman's own principles, and 
we certainly took every precaution, that it was either fit, or 
possible to do, to avoid it. 

I cannot help wishing to recall the attention of the house to 
the general conclusion of what I have stated, for upon that rests 
all I have to say on the first part of the right honourable gen¬ 
tleman's propositions. If the house had been hurried by pas¬ 
sion into the war, if it had been hurried by the false opinion of 
others, or by any unjust pretensions of its own, Vould it go 
to the enemy to atone for its misconduct, and accede to such 
conditions as the enemy might offer ? Could it happen that a 
war not ordinarily just and necessary, when applied to every 
moral principle, should in form be so untrue, that, after three 
years’ standing, it should be found all illusioij ? If the house 
cannot acknowledge these things, much less can I believe, ad¬ 
mitting all the depreciated statements of our resources to be 
true, and founded to such an extent as to make us submit 
almost to any humiliation, that last of all we should submit to 
the pride and ambition of an enemy, whose hypocrisy, in¬ 
justice, tyranny, and oppression wd have so repeatedly witnessed, 
reprobated, and deplored: and yet that was what the right 
honourable gentleman propo^d. He proposed that we should 
bow doviti before the enemy, with the cord about our necks, 
when we have not felt the #elf-reproach of doing wr®ng; to 
renounce and abjure our recorded professions, and receive a 
sentence of condemnation, as severe as undeserved. This I 
contend would be to renounce the diaracter of Britons. Even 
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if, by the adverse fortune of war, we should be driven to sue for 
peace, I hope we shall never be mean enough to acknowledge 
ourselves guilty of a falsehood and injustice, in order to 
obtain it. ^ 

The right honourable gentleman’s next accusation against 
ministers is, that they have been guilty pf a radical error, in 
not acknowledging the French republic. It is said this has 
been the bar to all treaty : this has prevented every overture in 
subsequent situations. I admit that it has so happened, that we 
have never acknowledgied the republic, and 1 admit also, that 
no application nor overture for peace, on the part of this 
country, has been made till lately. I admit, that after the siege of 
ValencieAnes, I did say it was not then advisable to make con¬ 
ditions, and I admit also, that when we struggled under disad¬ 
vantages, I was equally averse; whence the right honourable 
gentleman infers, “ that if you will not treat for peace when you 
are successful, nor treat for it when you are unfortunate, there 
must be some secret cahse, which induces us to believe you are 
not disposed to treat at all.” Is it reasonable, I ask, when a just 
hope is entertained of increasing our advantages, to risk the 
opportunity which those advantages would secure of making 
better terms; or, is it reasonable when we experience great and 
deplorable misfortunes, to entertain a just apprehension of ob¬ 
taining a permanent and honourable peace, on fair and perma¬ 
nent conditions ? These are the principles on which I have 
acted, and they are raised upon the fair grounds of human 
action. If success enough were gained to force the enemy to 
relinquish a part of their possessions, and we might not yet hope 
to be wholly relieved from similar dangers, except by a repetition 
of similar efforts^and similar success, was it inconsistent for a 
lover of his country to push those efforts further upon the rea¬ 
sonable expectation of securing a more permanent and honour¬ 
able peace ? And, on the other hand, when we experienced the 
sad reverse of fortune, when the spirit of our alljes was broken, 
our troops discomfited, our territories wrested from us, and all 
our hopes disconcerted and dverthrown, did it argue a want of 
reason or a w^t of prudence not to yield*to the temporary pres¬ 
sure? Tiiie same situations to ^ well-tempered mind would 
, always, dictate, the same mode of conduct. In carrying on the 
war, wewhaye met with misfortuues, God knows, severe and 
bitter I Exclusive of positive acquisitions however, have we 

f dned nothing by the change which has taken place in France ? 
^ n^e peaqe;,iLS right honourable gentleman says 
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we ought to have done, in 1793, we should have made it before 
France had lost her'trade; before she had exhausted her capital; 
before her foreign possessions were captured, and her navy 
destroyed. ^his is my answer to every part of the right honour¬ 
able gentleman’s speech relative to making peace at those 
early periods. 

But a discussion is once more introduced as to the object of 
the war. Ministers have repeatedly and distinctly stated the 
object, but it is a custom on the other side of the house, to take 
unguarded and warm expressions of individuals in favour of the 
war, for declarations of ministers. Thus, many things which 
fell from that great man (Mr. Burke) have since been stated as 
the solemn declaration of government; though it is kftown that, 
to a certain extent, there is a difference between ministers and 
that gentleman upon this subject. But then it is to be taken as 
clear, that ministers are not only anxious for the restoration of 
monarchy in France, but the old monarchy with all its abuses. 
That ministers wished to treat with a government in which 
jacobin principles should not prevail; that they wished fpr a 
government from which they could hope for security, and that 
they thought a monarchy the most likely form of government to 
afford to them these advantages, is most undoubtedly true; but 
that ministers ever had an idea of continuing the war for the 
purpose of re-establishing the old government of France, with 
all its abuses, I solemnly deny. If, for the reasorft I have be¬ 
fore stated, it would not have been prudent to have made a 
p>eace in the early stage of our contest, surely it would not have 
been advisable when the enemy were inflated with success. 
The fate of the campaign of 1794 turned against us upon as 
narrow a point as I believe ever occurred. Wp were unfortun¬ 
ate, but the blame did not rest here: that campaign led to the 
conquest of Holland, and to the consternation which immedi¬ 
ately extended itself among the people of Germany and Eng¬ 
land. What, l^pwever, was the conduct of ministers at that 
period ? If they had given way to the alarm, they would have 
been censurable indeed : instead 6 f doing so, they immediately 
sent out expeditions to capture the Dutch settlements, which we 
may now either restore to (|ie Stadtholder, if he should be 
restored, or else we may retain them ourselves. If, instead of 
that line of conduct, his Majesty’s ministers had then nqknow- 
ledged the French republic, does the right honourable gacitle- 
man, does the house, suppose that the terms we shoidd then 
have obtained would have been better than those we can now 
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expect? Then, it was asked, why did not administration 
negociate for peace before the confederacy was weakened by 
the defection of Spain and Prussia, because, of course, better 
terms miglit have been obtained when the allies were all united, 
than could be expected after they became divided? It un- 
^ doubtedly would have been a most advantageous thing, if we 
could have prevailed upon the kings of Spain and Prussia to 
have continued the war until the enemy were brought to terms, 
but that not having been the case, we at least had the advan¬ 
tage of the assistance of those powers, while they remained in 
the confederacy. Before any blame can attach upon ministers 
upon this ground, it will be necessary to shew, that, prior to the 
defection Njf Prussia and Spain, terms were proposed to us, 
which we rejected. Whether these two powers have gained 
much from the peace they have made, is not a question very 
difficult to be answered. Whether Spain was really in that 
state that she could not have maintained another campaign, 
without running the risk of utter destruction, is a point upon 
which I do not choose to give an opinion; but with respect to 
Prussia, she certainly enjoys the inactivity of peace, but she has 
all the preparation and expense of war. 

The right honourable gentleman again adverts to the form 
of government, which, he says it was the intention of ministers 
to establish in France, and alludes particularly to the affair at 
Toulon; and from that subject the honourable gentleman 
makes a rapid transition to the case of M. de la Fayette. With 
respect to what might be the treatment of that unfortunate 
gentleman, the cabinet of Great Britain had no share in it, nor 
did ministers think themselves warranted in interfering with the 
allies upon the subject With regard to Mr. Lameth, the 
right honourable gentleman certainly did ministers justice, when 
he said they could feel no antipathy to that person; and they 
certainly did feel great reluctance in ordering him to quit the 
kingdom; but as to the motive which induced them to take 
that step, they did not conceive it to be a proper subject of 
discussion. The act of parliament had vested discretion in the 
executive government, and they must be left to the exercise of it 

The li^ht honourable gendeipan has *hlso alluded to the 
situation of the emigrants, and asserted, that if government 
were ofMOpinion that there was no^prospect of making an attack 
with success upon France, it was the height of cruelty to have 
employed them. This however was not the cas^ there were at 
different times well .gi^unded expectations of success against 
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that country, and surely, it cannot be considered as cruelty to 
have furnished the emigrants with the means of attempting to 
regain their properties and their honours. 

The right honourable gentleman had also thought proper, in 
his speech, lb dwell at considerable length on the state of the 
enemy’s finances. He is willing to admit that their finances are, 
as he says I have stated them to be, in the very gulph of bank¬ 
ruptcy, in their last agonies. But then the right honourable 
gentleman proceeds to ask me, whether, notwithstanding this 
financial bankruptcy, they have not prosecuted their military 
operations with increased vigour and success ? Whether, not¬ 
withstanding these their last agonies, they may not make such 
dreadful struggles as may bring their adversaries to the grave ? 
I will not now detain the house by contrasting the finances of 
this country with those of the enemy; I will not now dwell on 
the impossibility of a nation carrying on a vigorous war, in 
which it is annually expending one third of its capital; but I 
will tell the right honourable gentleman that the derangement 
of the French armies at the latter end of the la§t campaign, the 
exhausted state of their magazines and stores, and their ultimate 
retreat before the allied troops, furnish a convincing proof that 
the rapid decline of their finances begins to affect in the 
greatest degree their military operations. How far their recent 
successes, on the side of Italy, deserve credit to the extent 
stated by the right honourable gentleman, I shall not take upon 
me to say: I have had no intelligence on the subject, and 
therefore shall offer no opinion to the house. 

The next topic which I have to consider, is the argument 
drawn from the question of our sincerity in the message 
delivered to the French minister at Basle, on the 8th of March; 
and a great variety of observations have been suggested and 
urged upon that point. One inference drawn by the right 
honourable gentleman, arises from the circumstance of this 
message having been communicated four months after his 
Majesty’s speech, and three months after the declaration made 
to parliament, that his Majesty Was ready to meet and give 
effect to any disposition manifested on the part of the enemy 
for the condusion of a genera^ peace. In the first place it must 
be remembered, that neither the speech from the throne, nor 
the declaration expressed anji^ intention in the British^ovem- 
ment, to be the first in making proposals for opening a 
negociation. yhe fair construction went no farther than to 
invite the enemy to make the first advances, if they were so 
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disposed, and to shew that no obstacle would be opposed on 
our part to the capacity of the government they had chosen to 
negociate terms with this country. Gentlemen, therefore, have 
no right to feel in any degree disappointed at the^delay of the 
communication, since, in being the first to make any overtures 
of peace, his Majesty’s ministers went beyond any pledge they 
had given, or any expectation that ought to be entertained. 

It has further been objected, that those proposals must be 
insincere, because it did not appear that on this occasion we 
had acted in concert with our allies. A sufficient answer to 
this may be given by the peculiar circumstances of affairs, the 
lateness of the season, and those communications being cut off, 
by which we and our allies were before enabled to maintain a 
ready intercourse. Had this ceremony been complied with, 
the delay, which it would have occasioned, must unavoidably 
have been greater than that of which gentlemen think them¬ 
selves warranted to complain. They are, however, as much 
mistaken in their facts, as they are in their inferences, for this 
step was not taken without previous communication with our 
allies, and we acted in concert with them, though they were 
not formally made parties to the proposal; a ceremony which 
in my opinion would be wholly superfluous. 

Another proof, it should seem, of our insincerity is, that, in 
the message alluded to, we did not recognize the republic. It 
is truly generous in the right honourable gentleman, generous 
towards them at least, to find out an objection for the French 
which tuey themselves did not discover. We had the answer 
of the directory to our note, and they took not the least notice 
of the republic not having been recognized. If that had been a 
necessary and indispensable form, without which they con¬ 
sidered themselves insulted, their natural conduct would have 
been to give no answer at all. On this point of recognition, 
however, the right honourable gentleman is always extremely 
tender, and has it very much at heart. He holds up the 
example of America to us, as if it was an instance that had 
any application to the presen! question. The right honourable 
genriemap, also boldly contends, that if we had paid the French 
govemm^t this mark of respect ^nd confidence, it would have 
induced them in return to propose^ more moderate terms. I 
afn, however, very far from expecting any such effect; for, in 
fact, the government -of Fmcc never seemed to think of it. 

Z do not consider the omission as an act of hostility, and they 
^ aware, that tha proposal to treat in itself implied a 
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recognition, without which it was impossible that a treaty should 
be concluded 


To shew the consistency of the arguments on this subject, I 
shall take the liberty of recalling the attention of the house to 
those antecedent periods, when the gentleman on the opposite 
side of the house, in defending the French government, held 
up to our imitation the wise and temperate conduct of the 
court of Denmark, which maintained a beneficial neutrality 
with France, and with which the laitter shewed itself capable of 
maintaining the necessary relations of amity and peace. It is 
indeed true that France has in a great measure respected the 
neutrality of Denmark, and observed with it the relations of 
peace, at least, if not of amity. What, however, destroys the 
right honourable gentleman’s argument at once is, that this 
wise,‘'peaceable, neutral, and amicable court of Denmark had 
not recognized the French republic till the present year. So 
that, in fact, Denmark did not consider the French governipent 
-as one that it ought to acknowledge, till the form which it 
assumed rendered it in some degree equally admissible in the 
eyes of the other powers of Europe. 

Another argument of insincerity is, that we did not propose 
terms to the enemy, while we called upon them for theirs. 
This I conceive to be that which we had no right to do; the 
application did not come from the enemy, it was made on our 
part, and it would have been ridiculous to projJbse any par¬ 
ticular terms to them, till we were previously informed whether 
they were willing to treat at all. It has also been alleged, that 
we must have been insincere, because when we employed the 
minister at Basle to make this application, we did not at the 
same time give him the power to negociate. It was extraordi¬ 
nary indeed that an observation of this kind should be urged by 
any person who professed the slightest acquaintance with diplo^ 
matic proceedings. I would ask the right honourable gentle¬ 
man whether it was ever known that the person, employed to 


sound the disposition of a belligerent party, was also con¬ 
sidered as the propel* minister tor discussing all the relative 
interests, and concluding a treaty? The house must remember 
on former occasions, when the right honourable gentleman was 
so wanrfin the recommendation of a peace wth France, what¬ 
ever might be its govemmentfthat, apprehensive of an adherence 
to that etiquette, which mi^ht prevent us from being die first 
to make overtures, he advised us to make recourse to expe¬ 
dients, and sound the disposition of the enemy, thrO||gh the 
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medium of neutral powers. As soon as France adopted a form 
of government, from which an expectation of stability was to be 
drawn, his Majesty's ministers readily waved all etiquette, and 
would not let such forms stand in the way of the* permanent 
object of the peace and tranquillity of Europe, and they made 
. direct proposals to the enemy. Had they, however, adopted 
the expedient proposed to them, and employed a neutral 
power to make their communications, was it to be expected 
that we should appoint that neutral power our minister pleni¬ 
potentiary to manage our interests, as well as those of our 
allies? The gentleman through whom the communications 
were made as Basle, is one perfectly qualified from his talents, 
his zeal, and his integrity, to conduct any negociation; but 
whatever may be his character, it would be the height of im¬ 
prudence, or rather folly, to entrust the management of a 
negociation of such uncommon moment to the discretion of 
an individual, and at such a distance. 

The motives which induced his Majest/s ministers not to 
employ the same minister who had made the advances, as the 
negociator of a peace, are not confined to what I have hitherto 
stated ; it was also necessary in order to shew our allies that 
we did not go beyond the line of that arrangement which was 
concerted with them, and that, true to our engagements, we 
had no separate object, and would not proceed a step without 
their concurrence. We wished to avoid any thing which could 
excite the slightest suspicion, that we were disposed to a sepa¬ 
rate negociation, which was what France would wish, and what 
was her uniform aim during the present contest. This was a 
policy which in some instances was too successful with some 
of our allies, and which enabled her to enforce on them suc¬ 
cessively more harsh and unequal conditions. It was with a 
view to the same open dealing, that it was thought proper to 
publish to the different courts of Europe the message and the 
answer, that the world might judge of the moderation of the 
allies and the arrogance of th^ enemy. ^ 

There was one ground of sincerity which I believe the right 
honourable gentleman did not state; but ^hich the directory 
rested upon principally, in their answer. This was the proposal 
for holding a general congress. How this could suflport the 
charge Of insincerity, 1 am at a lo'SfS to conceive. The British 
government pointed out the mode of pacification. This the 
enemy thought proper to decline and to reproach, but did not 
attempi to substitute any other mode by which the object was 
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likely to be obtained. So far from projecting any thing which 
could even justly be an object of suspicion, ministers had pre¬ 
ferred that of a congress, which was the only mode in which 
wars were concluded in all cases wherein allies were concerned, 
ever since the peace of Munster, the two last treaties only 
excepted. This charge of insincerity was represented by the 
right honourable gentleman as the probable cause of the exor¬ 
bitant terms demanded by the enemy:—“ They are high in 
their demands,” says the right honourable gentleman, “ because 
they know you are not in earnest j whereas, were they confi¬ 
dent in your sincerity, they would be moderate and candid.” 
In my humble apprehension, the extravagance of their terms 
leads to an opposite conclusion, and proves that the plea of 
insincerity is with them only a pretence. If they really thought 
his Majesty's ministers insincere, their policy would have been 
to make just and moderate demands, which, if rejected, would 
exhibit openly and in the face of the world, that want of can¬ 
dour, and that appetite for war, which the right honourable 
gentleman joins in so unjustly attributing to iis. But having, 
in fact, no disposition for peace, and led away by false and 
aspiring notions of aggrandizement, the government of France 
offered us such terms as they knew could not possibly be 
complied with. Did they know the spirit, temper, and char¬ 
acter of this country, when they presumed to make such 
arrogant proposals ? These proposals I will leav® to the silent 
sense impressed by them in the breast of every Englishman. 
1 am, thank God! addressing myself to Britons, who are 
acquainted with the presumption of the enemy, and who, 
conscious of their resources, impelled by their native spirit, and 
valuing the national character, will prefer the chances and 
alternatives of war to such unjust, unequal, and humiliating 
conditions. 

The plea of the French directory, that their constitution did 
not permit them to accept of any terms, which should diminish 
the extent of country annexed by conquest to the territories of 
the republic, the right honourable gentleman himself very fairly 
condemns; because, if persevered in, it must be an etemi, 
obstacle to the cohclusion ^of any peace. That the interests 
of forei|$n nations should yield to those laws, which another 
country should think prope# to prescribe to itself, is ^ fallacy, 
a monster in politics, that never before was heeurd ofi Whether 
their militai^ successes are likely to enable them to preserve a 
constitution so framed, 1 will not now inquire, but of this I am 
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certain, that the fortune of war must be tried before the nations 
of Europe will submit to such pretences. 

On a fair examination, however, will it appear, tliat the ri^ht 
honourable gentleman is right in observing, that this allegation 
•could be no more than a pretext ? If so, is it not singular that 
the right honourable gentleman, who seems so shocked at this 
'pretext of the law of the French constitution, should direct 
none of his censure against the legislators, or government of 
that nation, but vent all his indignation on the British ministers, 
for deferring their proposals for peace, till the enemy had 
formed such a constitution as rendered peace impracticable? I 
will not now recount all those arguments which, on former 
occasions,* I have so frequently submitted to the house, nor 
the motives which induced me to decline all proposals for 
peace, till some form of government was established, which had 
a chance of being stable and permanent. Surely, however, it 
is too great a task imposed upon me to be able to foresee, 
amongst the innumerable and varying constitutional projects 
of the French, the precise system on which they would fix at 
last. Much less could I foresee that they would have adopted 
a constitution which even the right honourable gentleman 
himself would be induced to condemn. But, having so con¬ 
demned it, he should in justice have transferred his censures 
to those by whom it was framed; instead of which, all the 
thunder of the right honourable gentleman’s eloquence is spent 
at home upon the innocent, while the guilty at a distance are 
not dish^rbed even by the report. 

However the spirit of this country may be roused, and its 
indignation excited, by the exorbitant conditions proposed to 
it by the enemy, yet even these extravagant pretensions should 
not induce us to act under the influence of passion. I could 
easily have ^ticipated that unanimity of sentiment, with which 
such degrading proposals have been rejected by every man in 
this country, but our resentment, or our scorn, must not for a 
moment suffer us to lose sight of our moderation and our 
temper. We have long beeii^ in the habit of waiting for the 
return of reason in our deluded enemy, and whenever they 
shall descend from those aspiring and irfedmissible projects 
which they seem to have formed, and are proceeding to act 
, qpon, we shall still be ready to tr^t with them upon fair and 
honourable terms. We are psuticularly interested in urging 
’ them to the acceptan<^ of such a constitution as, may be best 
^ted to t^ir character ^d situation, but we must take care . 
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that their constitution shall not operate injuriously to ourselves. 
We do not shut the door against negociation whenever it can 
be fairly entered upon, but the enemy, so far from meeting us, 
say plainly they cannot listen to any terms, but such as in 
honour we cannot accept. The terms of peace which the right 
honourable gentleman pointed at, and which, after all, he con¬ 
siders as very disadvantageous, are, that the French may retain 
their conquests in Europe, and that we should keep our acquisi¬ 
tions in the colonies. What however is the proposal of the 
directory ? No less than this: that every thing should be 
restored to them, and they in return are to give up nothing. 
It is also urged by the honourable gentleman, that we were to 
blame in so abruptly breaking off the negociation, «ind com¬ 
municating the result to the world, together with the observa¬ 
tions made upon it. To this I will answer, that the terms 
proposed by the enemy cut short all further treaty; and as to 
the communication of the result, it will have, at least, the 
important consequence of dividing the opinions of France, and 
uniting those of England. 


BRITISH RESOURCES AND THE WAR 

October 1796.^ 

Although I feel myself impelled, Sir, from more than one 
consideration to come forward on the present occasion, I shall 
not be under the necessity of troubling the house much at 
length. It is certainly to me matter of great satisfaction, that 
at so critical a conjuncture, indeed the most critical and the 
most important that has occurred during the present century, 
that on the only great and substantial question, on which the 
address proposes to express any opinion, there should be no 
difference of sentiment in this house, and that even the right 
honourable gentleman ^ should h&ve expressed his cordial con¬ 
currence. There are indeed many topics on which he touched 
in the course of his'’speech, ij which I now differ with him as 
much as%ver I differed at any former period ; but, with respect 
to the great and substantial abject of the address, the propriety 
of the, coiiduct eo^ployed to bring about a solid and dumble 

1 Debate on Uie address of thanks to his Majesty for bia 9peech on opening the seieton. 

* Mr. Fox. 
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peace, such a peace as may be consistent with the permanent 
security and the just pretensions of the country, there does not 
subsist even the slightest shade of difference. That object is 
found to command the most full and most unequiyocjil support. 
Such a circumstance I must indeed consider as matter of just 
pride and of honest satisfaction. It exhibits the most decided 
and undeniable proof that the steps which his Majesty has taken 
towards negociation, that the clear and explicit declaration that 
he lias made, are in themselves so unexceptionable, and so well 
calculated for the end in view, that they must command assent 
from any man who retains the smallest care for the interest and 
honour of his country. Impressed with this feeling of satis¬ 
faction, S can have but little inclination to detain the house on 
points of slighter difference. I look with still higher satisfaction 
to the concurrence now expressed in the object of the address, 
as the pledge of general unanimity, and the omen of great 
exertions, if, unfortunately, that object should not be obtained. 

The honourable gentleman justly states, that what hitherto 
has been done, only amounts to an overture for peace. It is 
impossible to state what may be the result. We cannot pro¬ 
nounce what will be the disposition of the enemy, or what cir¬ 
cumstances may occur to influence the fate of negociation. 
We ought to look fairly to our situation. It holds out to us a 
chance of peace, if the enemy are disposed to accede to it on just 
and reasonable terms; but, on the other hand, if they are still 
actuated by ambitious projects, we shall gain another object by 
the cou.rse we have pursued; we shall unmask them in the eyes 
of Europe; we shall expose the injustice of their policy and 
their insatiable thirst of aggrandizement: and, if no other ad¬ 
vantage be gained, we at least shall be able to put to the proof 
the sincerity of that pledge which this day has been given, that if 
the enemy are not disposed to accede to peace on just and 
reasonable terms, the war will be supported by the unanimous 
voice and the collected force of the nation. I trust and hope 
that it may not be necessary to have recourse to such a test of 
sincerity; but, while we indiflge with satisfaction in the hope of 
a more favourable issue, we must at the same time look to the 
other alternative; we must be prepared with all the force of the 
country to support the prosecution of the contest, If its con¬ 
tinuance should be found necess«y. If the unanimity of this 
day be accompanied with such views, if it is not an unanimity 
founded merely upon the pleasing sound of peace, the captivat¬ 
ing chaiptn of renewed tranquillity, and the prospect of the 
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termination of those scenes of horror and calamity with which 
war is always attended (such an unanimity would indeed be 
fatal to the country), but if it is an unanimity the result of 
rational and manly reflection, founded upon a careful consider¬ 
ation of the situation of the country, and prepared to meet every 
conjuncture, it cannot then be too highly prized. We must not 
put out of view those means of exertion which we still possess ] 
we must fairly compare the situation of this country with that 
of the enemy, and the amount of our own acquisitions with the 
losses of our allies ; we must estimate the extent of the sacrifices 
which, under all these circumstances, it may be fitting for us to 
make, in order to effect the restoration of peace* It is with a 
view to these principles, that unanimity becomes so peculiarly 
desirable in the present moment. The clear and unequivocal 
explanation which his Majesty has given of his conduct, with 
respect to peace, has commanded a general concurrence. If it 
be that sentiment which, on the one hand, is prepared to 
support the just pretensions and reasonable hopes of the 
country, and on the other to resist the unjustifiable demands 
and arrogant claims of the enemy, I shall then consider the 
unanimity of this day as the happiest sera in the history of the 
country. On this head I shall say no more, and agreeing thus 
far with the right honourable gentleman, I would wish to say as 
little as possible on the other points on which he touched in 
the course of his speech, and with respect to whiclf we widely 
differ. They have been too often and too warmly discussed to 
be now forgotten by gentlemen who sat in the former parliament; 
and in the concluding part of his speech the right honourable 
gentleman gave us an assurance that we should hear of them 
again. 

The right honourable gentleman has intimated as his opinion, 
that we much change the whole system of our interior policy, 
which he considers as inconsistent with the constitution of the 
country. I am happy, however, to find that he is so far satisfied 
with the constitution, as to ascribe to its protection that internal 
order and undisturb^ tranquillity*which he admitted that the 
country had for some time past enjoyed. He at the same time 
reprobated in the severest terms laws which were passed during 
the last parliament, and which he represented as pregnant with 
the most michievous consequftices, and declared that be could 
not subscribe to any construction of that part of his Majesty’s 
speech which* included those among the laws, the enerjgy 
and wisdom of which had contributed to secure the tranquillity 
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of the country. Having made this declaration, it would be 
unfair and uncandid on my part not to be equally explicit I 
desire no gentleman to vote for the address upon any such 
qualification with respect to those laws. I am firmly of opinion, 
that,'exclusive of their influence, the peace of the country could 
not have been so successfully maintained, nor can 1 sufler the 
smallest reproach to fall upon the character of the last parlia¬ 
ment, who displayed their wisdom and their energy in providing 
a remedy so suitable to the alarming nature of the crisis. If 
there is any ambiguity in the address, with respect to those 
laws, it is because they are so consistent with the spirit of the 
constitution which they were framed to protect, and so blended 
with the*^system of our jurisprudence, so congenial to the practice 
of former times, and so conformable even to the letter of former 
acts, that it was impossible to make any discrimination. It is 
to be recollected, that they were passed in a moment of alarm 
and turbulence; they had been found most admirably calculated 
to meet the emergency of the time. The address does not 
apportion with minute exactness what degree of tranquillity we 
have derived from the operation of those laws, when blended 
with the constitution, and what we might have enjoyed from the 
influence of laws previously subsisting; how much we were in¬ 
debted for protection to the ancient strength of the edifice, or 
to those buttresses that were raised to support it in the moment 
of hurricane. 

There were some other points on which the right honourable 
gentle LJtan touched. He seemed to consider, from the language 
of the address, that endeavours have only been made of late to 
procure peace. He ought to recollect that his Majesty’s speech 
particularly refers to what has taken place since He last com¬ 
municated with his parliament. If ever the day shall come when 
an examination shall be instituted into the steps which have 
been adopted to secure the re-establishment of the general 
tranquillity, I am confident that no endeavours for that purpose 
will be found to have been wanting on the part of his Majesty's 
ministm But gentlemen iflust be sensible, that what may be 
admittedasanendeavour to restore peace depends upon a variety 
of circui£i$tances, and is likely tc^be differently appreciated by 
individuals of opposite slentiments. It depends on the relative 
oL paiti^ on the number oS allies with whom we may be 
engaged to ait, on the degree of attention we pay to their 
intefestsi and on the , concert we wish to preserve with them, 
f ah, these neoaisaxiy considerations into vieW) 1 .again 
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pledge myself that it will be found in the result of inquiry, that 
ministers have neglected no opportunity which could have been 
improved for the purpose of accelerating peace. But the right 
honourable gentleman has told us, that we are at last come to 
the period wKich he had all along pointed out; that we have 
now consented to adopt that course which he has uniformly 
recommended since the commencement of the contest—to send 
a person to Paris, and to try the effect of negociation. He takes 
to himself all the merit of that policy which we have tardily 
adopted, and so confident did he feel himself in this ground of 
self*exultation, that he declined all illustration of his victory, 
and merely made it the subject of one triumphant observation. 
His assertion was, you are now taking those measures which, 
if you had listened to my counsels, you might have adopted four 
years ago.” But does it follow that the measure was right then, 
because it is right now ? May not a period of four years produce 
many events to justify a material change of policy, and to render 
measures wise and expedient, which at a certain time would 
neither have been prudent nor seasonable ? Because you do 
not choose to make peace the day after an unprovoked aggres¬ 
sion, may you not be justified in holding out pacific overtures 
after a lapse of four years ? I'he argument of the right honour¬ 
able gentleman amounts to this, that either you must make peace 
the day after the aggression, or not make it at all. 

With respect to the relative situation of this country and 
Spain, it would not be consistent with my duty to go into* any 
detail on that subject at the present moment 

As to the question of our resources, the right honourable 
gentleman admits them to be extensive and fiourishing. They 
furnish, indeed, in a moment like the present, a subject of 
peculiar congratulation and well-grounded confidence. If the 
revenue, after a four years’ war, which might have been ex¬ 
pected to have injured it so materially in so many branches, 
and after all the additional burthens which have been imposed, 
still keeps up to the rate at which it was stated last year, that 
circumstance is surely no slight source of satisfaction. With 
respect to the state of commerce, I am enabled to speak in 
a very different strain. N<^twithstanding all the embarrass¬ 
ments wMich it has had to ^counter, it has attained and still 
continues to enjoy a pitch oi unexampled prosperity.. Those 
embarrassments have proceeded from various causes;—the 
expense of tl^e war abroad, and the high price of articles of 
consumption at home; the situation of part of the continent, 
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where the markets have been shut against us; and even the 
growth of our capital reacting upon the commerce which 
occasioned it, so that what was an unequivocal symptom of 
prosperity, was itself a cause of temporary distress. Of the 
continuance of this prosperity, we have now the best assurance. 

- The state of our exports during the last six months has been 
equal to what they were in the most flourishing year of peace, 
1792; and our foreign trade has even exceeded the produce of 
that year, which was the most productive of any in the history of 
this country. Under these circumstances, whatever temporary 
embarrassments may have arisen from the quantity of specie sent 
out of the country, from the want of a sufficient circulating 
medium,/rom the state of foreign markets, and from the in¬ 
crease of our capital; and however these difficulties may for 
a time have obstructed the ordinary operations of finance, the 
commercial character of the country has lost neither its vigour 
nor importance. If such has been the state of things, at a 
period when the country has had to contend for every thing 
dear to it; if, notwithstanding all the obstacles which have 
clogged the machinery, the spring has retained so much force 
and energy, we may presume, that, if by the obstinacy and 
ambition of the enemy we should be called to still greater 
exertions, our resources as yet remain untouched, and that we 
shall be able to bring them into action with a degree of concert 
and, effect worthy of the character of the British nation, and of 
the cause in which they will be employed. These resources 
have in them nothing hollow or delusive. They are the result 
of an accumulated capital, of gradually increasing commerce, 
of high and established credit. They are the fruits of fair 
exertion, of laudable ingenuity, of successful industry; they 
have been produced under a system of order and of justice, 
while we, under many disadvantages, have been contending 
against a country which exhibits in every respect the reverse 
of the picture;—a proof that the regular operation of those 
principles must triumph over the unnaturd and exhausting 
efforts of violence and extoEtion. By these resources we are 
now qualified to take such steps as may tend to conduct us to 
a solid and a durable peace; or, if we do‘ not succeed in that 
object, to prosecute the contest \^ith firmness and coftiidence. 

The right honourable gentleman suggested one remark, that 
the spStech contained no recognition of the government of 

. France. He waste 4 a good deal of ingenuity in attempting 
to prove that it ought .to ^ve contained an express acknow- 
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ledgment of the French government. It ought to have occurred 
to him that a passport having been sent for and granted, some 
communication must have taken place on that occasion, and 
as the executive directory had been satisfied with the form 
of communication, and the mode in which they had been 
addressed, it could not be necessary for him to start a difficulty 
where they had found none. I can assure him, on the part of 
British ministers, that no question of etiquette, no difficulty 
of form originating from them, shall be permitted to stand in 
the way of negociation, or to obstruct the attainment of the 
great object of peace. 

As to the other points, the right honourable gentleman has 
suggested what lessons we ought to derive from the ejscperience 
of adversity. These lessons may be greatly varied according to 
the situation of parties and the different points of view in which 
the subject is considered. But, when the right honourable 
gentleman tells us that the situation of this country is that of 
adversity, I can by no means agree to the proposition. How 
far it deserves to be ranked under that description, let those 
pronounce who are best acquainted with the state of our re¬ 
sources. It cannot surely be termed a state of adversity from 
any losses of our trade, the diminution of our capital, or from 
the reduction of any of our foreign possessions. We have not been 
greatly impoverished by the events of the war in the East and 
West Indies. We cannot be much weakened in gur national 
strength, even upon the statement of the right honourable 
gentleman, by having our navy, in consequence of repeated 
triumphs over every hostile squadron, raised to a greater degree 
of glory and of fame than it had ever before attained. Where 
then, are we to look for the symptoms of this adversity? Are 
we to look for them in the losses and disasters of our allies ? 
But, does the right honourable gentleman appeal to these as a 
criterion of adversity, when in the same breath I hear him hold 
out as a source of complaint, that you are not, under your 
present circumstances, sure of a triumphant peace ? And why 
can you not command such a peace ?—because you will not 
separate your own greatness, and your own commerce, from 
the interest and ff^m the j^te of your allies; because you 
refuse tc^ purchase peace for yourselves on any other terms 
than those which will secure the tranquillity of Europe, and 
consider the situation of Great Britain as chained to that of 
the continent by the bonds of a liberal and comprehensive 
policy. If what has been lost on the continent is a subject of 
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regret, it is at least a topic on ^hich we have no reason to 
reproach ourselves. If even the prospect in that quarter con¬ 
tinued as gloomy as it was some time since, and if the extremity 
had not roused the armies of the emperor to those gallant and 
' spirited exertions which have been crowned with such brilliant 
. and unprecedented success, no share of blame could attach to 
us. While the violence of France has been over-running so 
great a part of Europe, and every where carrying desolation in 
its progress, your naval exertions have enabled you to counter¬ 
balance their successes, by acquisitions in different parts of the 
globe, and to pave the way for the restoration of peace to your 
allies, on terms which their own strength might have been 
unable to procure. If you look indeed to the geographical 
situation of the seat of war, the emperor has not regained by 
his recent victories all that he had formerly lost. But do you 
count for nothing the destruction and ruin of those armies, by 
whom all the previous successes of the enemy had been 
achieved? Do you count for nothing the glorious and im¬ 
mortal testimony that has been exhibited to mankind, that 
disciplined valour must finally triumph over those principles 
that the war was undertaken to oppose, and which owed all 
their extraordinary and unaccountable successes to the violence 
in which they originated, and the excesses with which they 
were accompanied? A memorable warning has also been 
afforded with respect to the true consequences which have 
resulted to those foreign powers, who, in opposition to their 
true ii^terests, have courted the alliance of that enemy, and 
expected to find security in disgraceful tranquillity. Recent 
events have served also to exculpate the characters of those 
who were calumniated as desirous to embrace their principles, 
and receive their laws, and in Germany they have left behind 
them nothing but the memory of their wrongs, and a feeling 
of eternal resentment. Are such effects to be considered as 
of small importance, or to be put in competition with the 
reduction of a fortress, or the possession of a district ? 

Of the virtues to be acquired in the school of adversity, the 
right honoutable gentleman only mentioned those of modera¬ 
tion and^Vorbearance. Moderation I shoilld consider as that 
virtue which is best adapted to the dawn of prosperity; there 
are othqr virtues of no less importfuice which are to be actjuired 
uhd^ a reverse of fortune, and which are equally becoming in 
t^ose who are called tq-sufferthere are the virtues of adversity 
er^lired and advers^Wesisted; of adversity encountered and 
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adversity surmounted. The recent example of Germany has 
furnished an illustrious instance of fortitude and perseverance, 
and their fortitude and perseverance have bad their merited 
reward. These arc lessons which I trust this country has not 
to learn. England has never shewn itself deficient in firmness 
and magnanimity; it is unrivalled in resource; it has always 
been foremost in the career of honourable exertion, and it has 
only to maintain its accustomed vigour and perseverance, to 
effect the restoration of general tranquillity upon terms con¬ 
sistent with the dignity of its own character, and the security 
and interest of Europe. 


ON THE INVASION OF ENGLAND 


October i8, 1796.' 

After the unanimous vote which the house gave, upon the 
first day of the session, and their general occurrence in that 
part of the address which respects a foreign invasion, it would 
be doing injustice to the feelings which were then expressed, 
were I to make any apology for calling their attention to the 
subject on the present occasion. I shall not cTetain them 
therefore a single moment in shewing the propriety of laying 
before them at so early a period the measures which I mean 
this day to propose. It is equally our duty and our interest by 
every means in our power, and by every exertion of which we 
are capable, if possible, in the language of the address, to 
preclude the attempt, and at the same time to take such 
measures of defence as shall cause the invasion, if it should be 
attempted, to issue in the confusion and ruin of the enemy. 1 
shall not at present go much at large into the detail of prepara¬ 
tions, but merely suggest a gener^ outline of defence, which, 
if it should be approved of by the committee, may be particu¬ 
larly discussed whei) the bills are afterwards brought in upon 

, • 

^ The faenae having resolved itself bto a committee to consider of that part of his 
Majesty’s speech, which respond mvan^, the paragraph was read as follow^— 

'‘ You will feel this peculiarly necessary at a moment when the enemy ]&s openly 
manifested the intention of attempting a descent on these kingdoms. It canndt he 
doubted what would be ^e issue of such an enterprise; but it befits your wwlom to 
neglect no preeautians that may either preclude the attempt, or secure the qpeeiUest 
nwans of turning it to the confusion and- ruin of the enemy. ” 
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the resolutions. The general considerations are few and 
obvious. The natural defence of this kingdom, in case of 
invasion, is certainly its naval force. This presents a formid¬ 
able barrier, in whatever point the enemy may direct their 
attack. In this department, however, little now remains to be 
done, our fleet at this moment being more respectable and more 
formidable than ever it was at any other period in the history 
of the country. But strong and powerful even as it at present 
is, it is capable of considerable increase, .could an ad&tional 
supply of seamen, or even landsmen, who in a very short time 
might be trained to an adequate knowledge of the naval service, 
be procured. For this purpose I would suggest a levy upon 
the diffe#ent parishes throughout the kingdom—an expedient 
precisely similar to that which was practised with so much 
.success nearly two years ago. This levy, however, I would not 
confine as a mode of supply for the sea service. It is certainly 
of the highest importance both for the internal defence of the 
country and the security of our foreign possessions, that all the 
old regiments should be complete. But every one must be 
sensible, that from the numbers in those regiments who have 
fallen a sacrifice to sickness and the fortune of war, a more 
expeditious method must be adopted for their completion, than 
the ordinary mode of recruiting supplies, in order that the 
country may be able to avail itself of this arm of strength. I 
would propose, therefore, in the first place, a levy of fifteen 
thousand men from the different parishes for the sea service, 
and for recruiting the regiments of the line. The committee, 
however, must be sensible when a plan of invasion is in agita¬ 
tion—a scheme, which almost at another time would not have 
been conceived, and an attempt, which, by any other enemy 
than that with whom we have now to contend, might have been 
justly deemed impracticable—that a more enlarged and a more 
expensive plan of prevention and of defence is necessary. 

In digesting this plan there are two considerations of which 
we ought not to lose sight. The first is the means (which must 
not be altogether new) of calling together a land force, suffi¬ 
ciently st;rong to frustrate the attempt, keying our naval force 
entirely out of view; and secondly, to ad^t such nfeasures in 
raising this force as shall not materially interfere' with the 
industi^, the agpriculture and the^ommerce of the country. It 
will be for the house to decide upon the degree to which the 
former consideration ought to be permitted tOr interfere with 
the latt^. A primary; object will be to raise, and gradually to 
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train, such a force as may in a short time be fit for service. Of 
all the modes of attaining this object, there is none so expe¬ 
ditious, so effectual, and attended with so little expense, as that 
of raising a supplemental levy of militia, to be grafted upon the 
present establishment. I should propose that this supplement 
shall consist of sixty thousand men, not to be immediately 
called out, but to be enrolled, officered and gradually trained, 
so as to be fit for service at a time of danger. The best mode 
of training them without withdrawing too many at one time 
from their regular pursuits, will be to embody one-sixth part in 
regular succession, each to be trained for twenty days, in the 
course of which they may become tolerable proficients in the 
military exercise. With respect to the mode of condficting the 
levy, the returns that have been lately made from the different 
counties shew the present levies to be extremely disproportioned, 
and that the clause in the act which provides against this abuse 
has never been executed. Accordingly we find that in some 
counties the proportion is one out of seven, and in others one 
out of three. It will be expedient therefore to regulate the 
future levy, not by the proportions now existing, but by a 
general estimate of the inhabitants who are able to bear arms. 

The next consideration which merits attention, is the manner 
in which the troops are to be furnished, which I think ought 
to be generally from all parts of the kingdom, and that an 
obligation be imposed upon those who are balloted, either to 
serve in person, or to provide a substitute; and the better to 
preserve the general proportion, that this substitute be provided 
either from the parish in which the person balloted resides, or 
from a parish immediately adjoining. It will be proper also to 
remove the present exemption from those who have more than 
one child, on the express condition that they shall not be called 
upon to serve out of the parish in which they live. The mode 
of training only one-sixth part of the whole, twenty days in 
succession, as it will only withdraw ten thousand at a time 
from their usual occupations, consequently will not much 
infringe upon the general order of the community. Of course 
they must be provided with some sort of uniform, but it will be 
of the co^sest kind, and such as may be purchased at a small 
expense. sufficient number of arms will also be in readiness 
for supplying each man in theftnoment of danger. • 

Another measure which I would suggest to the committee, 
is to provide e considerable force of irregular cavalry. The 
regular cavalry on the present establishment is certainly by no 
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means inconsiderable, and the yeomanry cavalry, which from 
their numbers are sufficiently respectable, we have found to be 
highly useful in securing the quiet and maintaining the internal 
tranquillity of the country. But with a view tq repelling an 
invasion, the more that this species of force is extended, the 
greyer advantage is likely to accrue from it, as an invading 
enemy, who must be destitute of horses, can have no means to 
meet it upon equal terms. Besides, it is a species of force 
which may be provided in a mode that will be attended with 
almost no expense to the public, and with little hardship to 
individuals. In order to calculate the extent to which these 
irregular cavalry may be raised, it is necessary to estimate the 
number of horses which are kept for pleasure throughout the 
kingdom, and by raising the levy in this proportion we shall 
have the satisfaction to think that it will fall upon those only 
who have a considerable stake to defend. By the produce of 
the tax, which is as good a criterion as any, of the number of 
horses kept for pleasure, we find that in Scotland, England and 
Wales, they amount to about two hundred thousand, one 
hundred and twenty thousand of which belong to persons who 
keep only one horse of the kind, the rest to persons, some of 
whom keep ten, and various other proportions. It certainly 
would not be a very severe regulation when compared with the 
object meant to be accomplished, to require one-tenth of these 
horses for the public service. I would therefore propose that 
every person who keeps ten horses, shall be obliged to furnish 
one horse and a horseman to serve in a corps of cavalry;—that 
every person who keeps more than ten horses, and a number 
falling short of twenty, after furnishing a horse and horseman, 
for the first ten, shall subscribe a proportionate sum for the 
rest, which shall be applied to defray the general expense;— 
that those who keep twenty shall furnish two, three of thirty, 
&c., and that those who keep fewer than ten shall form theVn- 
selves into a class, when it shall be decided by ballot, who at 
the common expense shall furnish the horse and the horseman. 
These troops thus raised will be provided with uniform and 
accoutrements, formed into corps, and put under proper officers. 
And surely when the means are ®ompared*with the object to be 
attained and the expense to which individuals will be subjected, 
with the security, of the properly which they possess, no one 
, wih complain that that end or that security is purchased at too 
d^a{mce. .. . * 

y%[l!here! Is still another resource which, though it may not 
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appear so serious as those which have been already mentioned, 
ought not to be neglected. Upon the supposition of an inva¬ 
sion, it would certainly be of no small importance to form 
bodies of men, who, from their dexterity in using Bre-arms, 
might be highV useful in harassing the operations of the enemy. 
The employment of such men for the purpose of defending the 
country, and harassing the enemy in case of an invasion, must 
be attended with the most serious and important consequences. 
Gentlemen will naturally guess that 1 am now alluding to that 
description of men called gamekeepers, and to others of the 
same class. I do most certainly allude to them, for there are 
many whose personal services would be of the utmost advan¬ 
tage. But I also, and more particularly, allude to «those in¬ 
stances where gentlemen are gamekeepers for their own amuse¬ 
ment, where they are gamekeepers merely for the satisfaction 
of being so, not gamekeepers of necessity but of choice; in 
such cases there can be no hardship in obliging those gentle¬ 
men, if we cannot have their personal services, at least to 
find a substitute, who may be as well calculated to defend the 
country as themselves. I do therefore propose, that those 
persons who shall have taken out licences to shoot game, or 
deputations for gamekeepers, shall, within a certain period, be 
at liberty to return the same if they think proper; but if after 
that period they shall continue their licences or deputations for 
gamekeepers, then they shall be obliged to find substitutes^ X 
observe gentlemen smiling at the idea of raising a force by such 
means, but that smile will be converted into surprise, when they 
hear that the number of persons who have taken out those 
licences, are no fewer than 7,000. Such a plan cannot be con¬ 
sidered as a means of internal defence likely to be approved of 
by every person in the country. 

I have stated to the committee the general outline of the 
bilk I shall defer saying much more on the subject; it will be 
more satisfactory to speak particularly when the resolution is 
reported to the house, than to enter into any further detail at 
this moment The number of cavalry which I propose to raise 
in the manner I have mentioned will be 20,000; but with 
respect to whether thdfe must n§t be some other additional mode 
adopted, if is impossible to say exactly, from not being able 
to ascertain with certainty how«toany persons it may be joeces- 
sary to exempt, on account of their being in orders, or for 
other reasons. • Thus have I pointed out the means by which I 
propose to raise 15,000 men, to be divided between the sea 
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and the land service, to raise the supplemental levy of 60,000 
for the militia, of which one-sixth part is to be forthwith cdled 
out to exercise ; to raise 20,000 men by means of persons taking 
out the licences to shoot game and keep gamekeepers, or on 
such other persons as may hereafter be deemed’necessary. If 
the propositions I have mentioned should be approved, I should 
wish the resolutions to be printed, and if immediately, to intro¬ 
duce the bill, to carry it on to a committee, and to fill up the 
blanks, and then to allow an interval of a week for its dis¬ 
cussion. 1 mention this in order that more time should not be 
taken up than is absolutely necessary for the due examination 
of the principles of the bill; since, gentlemen, you cannot but 
recollect^ when you are once satisfied, and have determined 
upon the propriety of any particular measure, every day, every 
hour of delay, is attended with additional danger. 

I shall now move that the chairman be directed to report to 
the house, “ That it is the opinion of the committee, that a bill 
should be brought in for raising a certain number of men in 
the several counties of England, and the several counties, 
burghs, and stewartries of Scotland, for the service of his 
Majesty.” 

A discussion of some length succeeded, in which Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Dundas, and Mr. Fox severally delivered their sentiments upon the proposed 
measure. 

Mr. Pitt sj^oke in reply: 

After what has already been said by my right honourable 
friend,^ i entertain some doubts whether I ought to detain the 
committee one moment from the unanimous vote which I 
believe will be given upon the present occasion. I am sure, at 
least, that it will not be necessary to consume much of your 
time by replying at length to the short observations of the 
honourable gentleman,^ or to the more detailed remarks in 
which he has been followed by the right honourable gentleman,* 
upon the same side, as I cannot but regard the declaration 
with which they prefaced and concluded their animadversions, 
that they did not mean to oppose the resolutions which I had 
the honour to propose, as a sufficient answer to the arguments 
by which it was accompanied. 4 f the ri^t honourable gentle¬ 
man feels that the declarations of ministers upon the subject 
which'constitutes the foundatio!! of the present deliberations, 
are not sufficient to justify the measures which are to be 

1 Mr. Owdas. 9 Mr. Sheridan. * Mr. Foil. 
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grounded upon it; if he considers their assurances or their 
representations entitled to no confidence; if he is persuaded 
that there exists no danger of invasion, against which it is 
intended to provide; if he is convinced that the objects of the 
preparations that are to be made, are destined to carry on other 
warlike operations than the plan avows, or are employed as 
pretexts to cover designs of ambition or of encroachment at 
home; if he believes that they are intended to prosecute that 
object of the war which he thinks proper to describe as unjust 
and diabolical, I would ask, how he can reconcile these prin¬ 
ciples with the conduct he is to pursue; or, as a public man, 
upon what public ground he can rest that assent which he has 
bestowed upon the measures which have been suggested ? But 
while the right honourable gentleman indulged in these animad¬ 
versions, he knew well that the precautions were demanded by 
the country as measures of self-defence, from which he could 
not withhold his concurrence. He demonstrated by his actions, 
that he was in reality sensible that the present was not like 
other wars, undertaken to maintain a point of national honour, 
or to defend a disputed interest;—to support an ally that was 
attacked, or to guard remote or doubtful dangers; but that 
it was the first war in which a great and free people, in the 
prosecution of their commerce and the enjoyment of their pros¬ 
perity, were called upon for a time to defend the sources from 
which they flowed, and, in compliance with the •good 
which was due to their allies, and urged by a sense of common 
danger, found themselves compelled to oppose unprovoked 
aggression, and resist principles hostile to the government and 
constitution of these kingdoms and to every regular government 
in Europe. Why did not the right honourable gentleman follow 
up his principles, by opposing likewise the measures which 
were proposed to meet this danger, but because he believed that 
the situation of affairs is such as to require these precautions; 
and because he must know that a false security could alone 
present the smallest chance of success in the attempt which has 
been threatened; because also he knew that such was the 
character of the enemy with whom we had to contend, that 
they were not so liabre to be {^terred by the desperate nature 
of the entirprise, or by a consideration of the number of per¬ 
sons whom its ruin might dev#te to destruction ? Suef^ I am 
convinced, were the feelings of the right honourable gentleman 
upon this occasion, and such are the considerations by which 
his conduct is explained, although, perhaps, he found it neces- 
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sary to colour his assent, and to disguise his conviction, by the 
invectives he introduced against the last parliament, and against 
the conduct of administration. Though, however, he repro¬ 
bated the system and the measures of administration, though 
he accused the justice and vilified the character of the former 
- parliament, he could not trust the natural conclusion of his own 
premises. He did not ask if any of the new members, who 
had so lately come up impregnated with the sense of their 
electors, or if the old members, who were witnesses of the pro¬ 
ceedings, and whose recollection of the last parliament was so 
recent, woufd agree with him in the character which he had 
ascribed to it. Nor did he venture to make any appeal to ascer¬ 
tain who«were those who would concur with him in asserting 
the principles he had professed. While I reflect upon these 
circumstances, I feel confident that it will not be incumbent 
upon me to answer at much length the arguments of the honour¬ 
able gentlemen on the other side of the house, especially when 
the'Ejections of the one are answered by the observations 
adduced by the other. 

While the right honourable gentleman^ professed to agree 
with every sentiment of his honourable friend,^ they materially 
overthrew each other^s reasonings, and every sentence uttered 
by the right honourable gentleman was confuted by that which 
preceded it. The internal order of battle seems to have been 
cjpippleteljip deranged, and the arguments of the honourable 
gentlemen themselves meet in hostile encounter. The honour¬ 
able gentleman ^ wished to impose upon ministers a responsi¬ 
bility for the measures which were founded upon the assertion 
in his Majesty's speech, because, continued he, this matter rests 
only upon the information of the speech from the throne, 
which 1 must consider as the speech of ministers; and in 
ordet to supply the defect of this responsibility which attaches 
to ministers by the most solemn and formal declaration, the 
honourable gentleman insists upon receiving satisfaction, and 
imposing responsibility by a communication less formal and 
less authentic! The right honourable gentleman,^ however^ 
prOceejfled as if ministers were pleading on their responsibility, 
and th^rt'toncludedby maintaining that thdlre is no re^onsibility 
at all. , ' 

Tht^ right honourable gentle.aan is likewise offended with 
the general argument of the necessity of precaution, which was 
emjJoyed by my right honourable fnend; ® but his honourable 

Mir.' Fox., i'i ^ Jjfr. Sboridan. ' > Mr. Dundxs. 
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friend ^ beside him admits, that only general information was 
to be expected; so that to this argument the right honourable 
gentleman must lift up his hand and express his disapprobation, 
as he professes that he cannot act upon general information. 
But why, says he, did not the danger, which you now appre¬ 
hend, long before this induce you to demand the adoption of 
those measures of precaution which you now think it necessary 
to employ ? No such plans, continued he, were pursued upon 
any former period. The right honourable gentleman too went 
out of his way to find comparisons to depreciate the characters 
of ministers, and asserted, that to such measures as the present 
much better ministers, in former wars, never had found it 
necessary to resort. He does not, however, mention who these 
much better ministers are; and if the right honourable gentle¬ 
man recollects the language he employed during the seven 
last years of the American war, there was a time when he 
bestowed upon the conduct of that administration epithets as 
offensive, as unjust and diabolical. Why, exclaims the iii^our- 
able gentleman, did you not call for these .measures upon 
former occasions? Are we then gravely deliberating upon a 
great and important subject, and are we to be told that in 
certain given circumstances no precautions are to be taken 
because at a former period such measures were not required ? 
May not the means which were judged adequate in a particular 
situation be found insufficient when circumstances or 
when danger is increased ? The honourable gentlemen, thou Ji 
in other points their arguments were at variance, go on together 
contending that my right honourable friend had said, on a 
former occasion, that the force which this country possessed, 
was sufficient to repel the attacks of all Europe. Certainly I 
do not believe that my right honourable friend ever asserted, 
that in any possible case the volunteer corps would be sufficient 
for the defence of the country. If my right honourable friend 
had asserted that the spirit by which these volunteer associa¬ 
tions were dictated, put in action as circumstances required, and 
accommodated to the pressure of danger, would be able to 
resist the efforts of the whole house of Bourbon, or of the 
republic of France, afded by ajjy particular branch of the house 
of Bourbdn, or of any other combination of powers—such an 
opinion I believe to be just, and at least, perfectly coq^onant 
to the well-known firnmess and zeal of my right honoui^blo 
friend. But n^ay not the relative situation of the enemy present 

r Mr. Shi^idan. 
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them with more specific means of carrying their purpose into 
execution, than they possessed at a former period, when it was 
necessary to guard against the dangers which then threatened 
them from various quarters ? 

: The right honourable gentleman says, you relied on the 
, 'firmness and attachment of the people two years ago; and is 
it less now that you have recourse to extraordinary precau¬ 
tions? The attachment and loyalty of the people of this 
country, I trust, has experienced no diminution. It lives, and 
is cherished by that constitution which, notwithstanding the 
assertions of the right honourable gentleman, still remains 
entire. Under the protection and support which it derives 
from the *6icts passed by the last parliament, the constitution 
inspires the steady affection of the people, and is still felt to be 
worth defending with every drop of our blood. The voice of 
the country proclaims that it continues to deserve and to 
receive their support. Fortified by laws in perfect unison with 
its principles and with its practice, and fitted to the emergencies 
by which they were occasioned, it still possesses that just esteem 
and admiration of the people which will induce them faithfully 
to defend it against the designs of domestic foes, and the 
attempts of their foreign enemies. The right honourable 
gentleman discovers the extent of the adversity into which he 
represents the country to be fallen in some of the measures now 
proposed for its defence, and which he reprobates by the name 
of requistiions ;—a species of levy, however, which so long as it 
was pi.iCtised in France, he did not consider as deserving of 
any particular disapprof^ation. I will not at this moment 
inquire, whether requisitions in France were a right and proper 
measure j but let not the right honourable gentleman at once 
maintain that the attachment of the people renders these 
measures of defence superfluous, and in the next moment 
represent these precautions as proofs of the intolerable pitch 
of adversity to which the nation is reduced. The situation in 
which we are placed does not imply a suspicion of our power, 
though it justifies our precautions. That prosperity is deceitful 
and dangerous, if it lead to a false security; that the danger, 
thoi^h boundlessly apprehended, or faisdy exaggerated, with¬ 
out exertion upon our part, can alone be of doubtffil issue or 
perilous consequence, is the real opinion which the contemplation 
of'the state df the counttyds fitted to inspire. 

right honouralH^ gentleman, when he ^ expressed his 
the mode pf^|)re^mg men for the public 5ervice> did 
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not specifically apply his objection to the plan of augmenting the 
militia and raising the new supplies of cavalry; he admits that 
these may, in some measure, come under the description of 
personal fo^ce. The mode proposed of increasing the militia 
is not new in its principle. They are to be balloted in the same 
manner as the established militia of the country. The 60,000 
men which it was proposed to add, were to be formed precisely 
as the 90,000 of which the ordinary number consists. The 
present addition does not exceed .the amount for which, on 
former occasions, it was thought necessary to provide. In 
1756, a bill was passed for doubling the number. The right 
honourable gentleman, however, in pressing his argument, runs 
before his recollection. The 15,000 men for the latid and sea 
service are to be raised according to the provisions of the act 
passed two years ago upon this subject. Does the right 
honourable gentleman then consider this to be pressing ? No; 
it is meant to raise volunteers by contribution among the in¬ 
habitants of each parish, and, if they failed to produce the 
number at which they were rated, they were -to pay a certain 
sum over the sum at which a person to serve could be pro¬ 
cured. If the right honourable gentleman reprobates this 
mode as pressing, what was the language he held upon another 
occasion, and when a different mode was pursued? In 1794, 
when voluntary offers of service were introduced for the 
defence of the country, this mode was reprobated <w««€^>pwg- 
nant to the constitution; and now when men are called upon 
to contribute their property and their personal service to the 
defence of their country, it is discovered to be unjust, and 
stigmatized as requisition 1 The two honourable gentlemen 
admit the necessity of precaution, and they reprobate every 
measure which is proposed; and while they agree that it is neces¬ 
sary to provide for the defence of the state, they are dissatisfied 
with the means by which security is to be obtained. Notwith¬ 
standing the unanimity with which the resolution will be voted, 

I cannot augur well for the future co-operation which the 
measures may obtain, when 1 consider the sentiments which 
the honourable gentlemen entertain, and the observations with 
which tl^ir present'concurreaice is accompanied. 

The resolution was afterwards and agreed to. 
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ON THE WAR BUDGET v 

December 7, 1796. 

The subject which I have now to lay before you is so exten¬ 
sive in its details, and of importance so evident and so striking, 
that I shall best gratify my own feelings, as well as best dis¬ 
charge my duty, by abstaining from all observations, which, 
though collateral to the subject of the day, would serve only 
to extend Uae consideration, and by proceeding, as expeditiously 
as possible, to state distinctly and shortly the resources which 
we may confidently rely on for the service of the year, and the 
amount of the expenses which we may have to incur. 

Before I proceed to that most important part of the task of 
this day, to open to the committee a view of the general re¬ 
sources of the country, by which we may be able to provide 
for the necessary service of the year, and to shew them, that 
however great the demand may be, we are fully equal to the 
emergency, and prepared to meet it, it is my duty to state the 
amount of the supply, as it has been already voted, and that 
may be yet necessary to vote, for the service. 

. TfeAgceaskmittee will recollect that the 
vote for the ordinary of the Navy 
was for 120,000 seamen and 

marines.;^6,240,000 

To which add the amount of extraor¬ 
dinaries .1,420,000 

Making together the sum of . . . 7,660,000 

But, that 1 may not leave any part of 
the service, much less this most 
yalual^le and favourite service, 

. shmt ; and that our exertions may 
be cari;j[ed to the utmost possible 
length, I will take for the Ngvy • 
the farther sum of .... . 2,500,000 ^ 

Making altogether the service of‘*the 

Navy for &e year 17^7, amount to -;^io,x6o,ooo 

The arnotint of the, sums already e 

“ vpt^ for the Arttqr, 4 s j . . . ;^6,613,000 
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The account of the extraordinaries is 
not yet complete; but, as far as 
they can be made up with accuracy 
according to the account now pre¬ 
sented, they appear to be of excess 
above the sum allowed last year . ;£^4,300,000 
Total of the Army..;£‘i 0,913,000 


The amount of the ordnance. 1,623,000 

The miscellaneous services, including the sums 
given for the provision of the emigrant priests, 

and under all the usual heads. 378,000 

Deficiency of land and malt. 350,000 


Sum for the diminution of the national debt . • 200,000 

Surplus of grants in the year 1796, which ought to 
have come in aid of the service, amounting to 
420,000/. will enable me to take the deficiency 
of the taxes at so much less; I shall take the 

deficiency of taxes at.^ 1,023,000 

A vote of credit which I intend to move for, and 
which I shall afterwards explain, for . . . . 3,000,000 

Making the total of the supply for the year 1797 27,647,000 


The first article of Ways and Means, is of course 

the land and malt.^ 

The growing produce of the consolidated fund I 
shall take at a very small sum, the reasons of 

which 1 shall state afterwards. 1,075,000 

Surplus of grants of the year 1796, and not 

applied in the year 1796. 420,000 

Profit on the lottery, after defraying the small 
sum which remains upon it, due to the loyalists, 
amounting to So* or 100,000/., I shall take at 200,000 
The loan, the circumstances of which 1 shall 


afterwards explain.18,000,000 

Exchequer bills, which I propose to issue in a 
new manner, and which 1 shall afterwards 
explain and provi to be b9th practicable and 
expedient. 5^500,000 

• - T 

Total of Ways and Means ;£i7»945,ooo 

• ' 


So that there is an excess of ways and means over the amount 
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of the supply of 298,000/. I have stated the extent of what 
will be necessary for the supply of the year; but in order to 
anticipate, as far as human foresight can provide for, an expense 
so large, in circumstances so difficult, I shall endeavour to 
' bring every thing distinctly before the committee. In the first 
. place, I shall shortly state the terms of the loan, without com¬ 
prehending all the singular combinations which have entered 
into this transaction, so creditable and glorious to the country. 
The new annual interest to be paid for the loan, as it stands at 
present, is subject to a great reduction, if the funds should 
rise on the event of a safe and permanent peace,—an' event 
to which we have a right to look, and which this great display 
of national zeal and spirit is calculated to accelerate; yet 1 
wish to view it as a permanent interest, and to consider it 
without the prospect of reduction. In that way the committee 
will see that the loan was made at the interest of only 5/. i2J. 6d. 
per cent.; and I should not think myself justifiable if I were 
to provide ^ less sum than for the whole as a permanent 
annuity. It is also my intention to add the usual sum of one 
per cent, to the sinking fund, as if the loan was not to be paid 
off. In this view, taking the interest £5 12s. 6d. and adding 
one per cent, on account of the sinking fund, the total interest 
on 18,000,000/. at 6/. 15J. per cent., would be 1,215,000/. I 
have proposed that wc shall lcx>k to an issue of exchequer bills 
tOsllsy^iainount of 5,500,000/. as a fair and practicable means 
for the service of the year, and I do this because I am convinced 
that so many may be circulated both with economy and advan¬ 
tage. Other species of floating debt have been found to be 
extremely inconvenient and injurious, from the enormity of the 
discount to which they fell on account of the length of period 
th^y had to run. But exchequer bills were not subject to the 
same objection, though 1 should not think it wise to issue them 
even for the period of a twelvemonth. I* think that it is an 
available means for the public until the instalments of the loan 
shall be made, to issue exchequer bills at short periods, say, 
at tlwee months, which bearing an interest of a fraction above 
5 per cent,,would be certain of never falling to a discount, 
because they would be receival^e in payment of the instal¬ 
ments of. the loan. The interest is as near as possible to 5 
cent, to accommodate it in the usual way to a certain sum 
^dkm.. J am confident that no inconvenience will be 
spl^^red from keeping, afloat this amount of exchequer bills, 
the conti^,^>t will be attended with advantage 
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and accommodation to the public. If, at the end of the year, 
it should be found advisable to take them out of circulation, 
there will be no difficulty in the task. I propose to provide 
interest at five per cent, on the amount of these exchequer 
bills, which *will be 275,000/. 

It is my wish to look to every object for which we have to 
provide in the course of the year; with this view we must look 
to the amount of interest to be provided for the navy debt 
beyond the amount of the former, votes. 

The total excess of the Navy Debt beyond 


estimate of 1796, is.;^8,25o,ooo 

Of this sum there was provided for. 4,000,000 

• _ 

There remained therefore to be provided, interest 
for.;£4,250,000 


I shall by-and-by state to the committee the grounds of the 
computation that I made, and of the reasons why it has so 
far exceeded the estimate that I made, and I trust that I 
shall do it to their satisfaction. It ought to teach us to look 
forward to the probable addition that may be required for the 
service of the present year, and to provide largely against 
unforeseen circumstances. In this view, having already taken 
2,500,000/. in the estimate of supply, I am confident that I 
shall cover every possible demand under the h^ 15 f 
debt, if I provide interest for 3,000,000/. more. 

There is only one other article to be added to the above, 
and which at the same time ought not to be taken into the 
estimate of the expense of the year. The committee will 
recollect that one of the taxes of the last session was, in its 
passage through parliament, found to be so complicated, that 
it was expedient to give it up, viz. the tax on collateral 
succession. It was taken for the sum of 140,000/. and not 
having, as it was my intention to do, provided another tax in 
its room, it is now my duty to make up for that deficiency; 
but of course this is not a sum to be taken as any part of the 
expense of the current year. 

The totaf of the annuity to^e raised by new 
burdens on the people for tlKse distinct heads • 

therefore is.. . . ^^2,224^000 

But from thii^tpount I have to deduct the sum 
which the BasMndia Company have engaged 
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to pay, namely, interest on 2,000,000/. of the 
above loan for four years; I have to deduct 
therefore .;^ii2ooo 

Making the sum to be raised by annual taxes 110,000 

^ • 

. I should not think that I had attained my object by the engage¬ 
ment of the India company to advance this for four years, 
though undoubtedly it is a very handsome sum, if afterwards it 
was to be left afloat, and might come to be provided for at that 
period. But 1 have recent information that it is to be recom¬ 
mended to the court of directors, and by them to the general 
court, th,at the company shall undertake to pay this sum annually 
during the remainder of their existing charter. They certainly 
cannot undertake more liberally, and it is a handsome and 
becoming return on their part for the protection which they 
received from the country in the moment of their pressure, 
that they thus come forward to contribute so liberally to the 
public service. 

My next duty is to enumerate the particulars of the taxes by 
which it is proposed to defray the heavy burden which it be¬ 
comes necessary to impose, in order to meet the exigency of 
our situation. This is a painful, but at the same time indis¬ 
pensable part of my duty ; and I trust that we shall not shrink 
from pe rforming this duty in its full extent, from any inconveni- 
' ence wich it may present, to our constituents, far less to 
ourselves; that we shall not fail to give a pledge to Europe 
that wc have both spirit and resources to look our situation 
in the face, and to provide for every emergency which may 
arise in the present contest. While 1 talk thus, it is not 
because 1 feel the hardship on others to be small; on myself 
most assuredly I feel it to be great. Every additional burden 
which it is necessary to impose upon the country, is undoubtedly 
a new subject of regret. But at the same time it is with 
peculiar satisfaction I reflect, that the period at which 1 am 
now speaking is pregnant with a thousand circumstances, which 
at once proclaim the inexhaustible resources, and the un- 
conquered spirit of the Britisl^ nation. •At such a period I 
may oonfmently come forward without disguising tHb burthens 
whid^ exigency of the crisis* requires, and at the same time 
without affecting to treat them as light—Light indeed they 
;cannot be considered, except they be so represented in com- 
/parison mth the immense importance of the objects of the 
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contest, and in comparison with those unnatural and violent 
means which have been employed by the enemy, and have 
almost exhausted their resources. I should not do my duty 
if I did not propose such objects of taxation as may appear 
sufficient to ndfeet the scale of expenditure for which it becomes 
necessary to provide. At the same time 1 am well aware that 
these objects will admit of much discussion, and that they 
cannot be fully considered or fairly examined, in the first 
instance. Their particular consideration must necessarily be 
the subject of future debate. I have therefore to deprecate 
all hasty objections, and to solicit from the candour of gentle¬ 
men, that they will, at least, forbear to cavil at any object of 
taxation which I may propose, unless they are confi(^t that 
they are acquainted with and can propose a better substitute. 
Where taxes are to be raised to so considerable an amount, 
as in the present instance, it is impossible to provide adequate 
means, which will not be liable to much objection. But though 
it will be impossible to avoid particular objections, it seems 
upon the whole to be the most fair and unexceptionable 
principle of taxation, that the more generally the burdens are 
diffused, the more likely will they be to be equal. If we have 
seen the revenue of this country, even under circumstances 
the most unfavourable, so rapidly accumulated and drawn from 
such various channels, we may surely look with confidence to 
the capability of the country to bear those further burdens 
which will be required in the present moment. It has 
shewn a degree of energy, even more than sufficient to en¬ 
counter all the difficulties of the crisis. If, after all the 
distresses of the last war, the burthens of which were at the 
time so severely felt, and which seemed almost to have ex¬ 
hausted the resources of the country, the revival of the revenue 
in the first years of peace was so rapid j if within a few years 
it has attained a state so flourishing; and if we, from the 
unfortunate experience of some years of war, have been enabled 
to ascertain that it has now arrived at that degree of solidity 
and permanency, so as to leave the old sources of the national 
income untouched, and even shew itself equal to produce new, 
certainly we may look forward with confidence to prosperity 
beyond all Estimate on the restoration of the blessings of peace. 
In the meantime the most equiil principle of taxation will be 
to render the objects as diffuse as possible, and with this view 
I propose to select a few of the different branches of the 
existing revenue which seem best calculated for the purpose* 
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in order to provide the additional taxes necessary for the 
service of the year. 

The first branch of the revenue which I mean to propose to 
your attention is undoubtedly one of the most important, and 
. which has appeared to me particularly eligible ah a source of 
-supply on the present occasion—I allude to that branch of 
' revenue which has arisen from the excise. The taxes drawn 
from this (juarter have in every instance been so successful as 
to give us confidence with respect to any new experiment which 
we may be induced to make. The first object which I meAn 
to suggest is one which at different times has occupied the 
attention of the house, and occasioned considerable discussion 
—I mean the article of tea. Notwithstanding the additional 
duty lately imposed on this article, the sales of last year at the 
India house have considerably exceeded those of any former 
year, both in respect of quantity, and of quality and value. It 
is evident that the consumption is greatly increased, and is now 
universally prevalent. This circumstance pointed out the pro¬ 
priety of a small additional tax. From the extensive consump¬ 
tion of the article, this tax must be immensely diffused, and 
therefore can only be felt in a trifling degree by any individual. 
Small, however, as that proportion might be, it is still my 
intention that this tax shall in no degree be allowed to bear 
hard on the lower classes of the community. I mean, therefore, 
uJauMEAtnp't from the operation of this tax the whole of that 
coarser sort of tea, which I understand to be the common 
beverage of the poorer classes, and which at the India sales 
does not exceed two shillings per pound. It may be urged 
that any additional tax on tea will have the effect to encourage 
smuggling. At the same time it may be remarked that the 
coarse species of tea, which is expressly exempted from the 
operation of the tax, is the most easily smuggled, the least 
liable to be damaged, and also the most likely to be an object 
of consumption among the lower classes, who inhabit the 
Cbasb This additional tax I propose to rate at 10 per cent, 
on value of the article, and if we attend to the circumstances 
additional importation and the great increase of the 
salos, w^> fiHay reasonably expert that the return will be amply 
productive. X am aware that at former periods fc has been 
found exp^ent to adopt measures of an entirely different 
tendency, Wbid) at the ti^e undoubtedly were highly beneficial, 
though we , OwO benefit of the suppression of illicit 
to the low p4oe to whidi tea. was reduced by former 
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proceedings of the legislature, it by no means follows that 
It is still necessary to continue the same policy. There is not 
the same danger to be apprehended from the. attempts of 
smugglers aft^r their capital has been withdrawn, their habits 
broken, and such regulations adopted, as must operate as an 
effectual bar to their future practices. If the return of peace 
tend to diminish the risk of smugglers, at the same time it will 
so reduce the charges of the India company as will enable them 
to^lower their prices. Taking the additional duty on tea at the 
rate of lo per cent, on the average of the sales of three years, 
it would amount to 240,000/. 

An additional duty on sales by auction of two-pence half¬ 
penny in the pound on sales of estates, and three-pence on 
all sales of furniture, goods and merchandize, will produce 
40,000/. 

An additional duty of is. per 1000 on all bricks made in 
Great Britain, 1 estimate at 36,000/. 

There is another article, which I have to submit to the 
committee, which suggests nearly the same considerations as 
‘the additional duty on tea. One considerable diity has already 
been gained on this article, and the consumption is so per¬ 
nicious, that with respect to this article no man could wish that 
there should be any limits to the duty, so far as are consistent 
with the means of safely collecting it. So long as the con¬ 
sumption continues to a considerable extent, an aHHitinft in 
duty must be considered as highly eligible in every view of 
policy and morals. I propose to raise the duty on spirits in 
the same proportion as before, viz. one penny on every gallon 
of wash, amounting to five-pence on every gallon of British 
spirits. The duty on foreign spirits will be advanced in the 
same proportion. The total amount on British and foreign 
spirits I estimate at the sum of 210,000/. 

Another circumstance I have to mention, must be satisfactory, 
so far as it presents a new and eligible mode of supply, and 
yet must occasion no small degree of astonishment m the 
committee:—the circumstance to which I allude respects the 
state of the distilleries in Scotland. The mode of collecting 
the duty 01} spirits in that quar^r has been by a duty on the 
contents ^die still. The sum raised in this way, in the fiirst 
instance, was so. inconsidera.ble%s not to deserve to be«menr 
tioned. By the last regulation it amounted to a sum of e^hteen 
pounds, and ha4 altogether produced a sum of one bti9hdre4 
thousand pounds. On calculating the amount of the quantity 
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of spirits distilled in that country, still the duty was found veiy 
inadequate to that which subsisted on the same quantity in 
England. The disproportion is so very great, as ought not 
to be suffered to continue. I have had representations from 
. the most respectable people in Scotland, suggestihg, that either 
with, a view to the morals of the people, or on fair grounds of 
policy, the present was a most eligible object of revenue. While 
a duty of eighteen pounds has been charged on the contents 
of a still through the rest of Scotland, only a sum of two 
pounds ten shillings has been charged on the same conterfts 
in the Highlands. The propriety of this exemption has been 
urged from various local considerations—the nature of the soil, 
the grains produced, &c. It may be proper to discuss, whether 
this exemption should be allowed to continue in its full extent ? 
and whether the reasons which have formerly been urged, ought 
to be allowed the same weight in the present moment ? The 
smallest sum which I propose to lay on the stills through the 
rest of Scotland, is triple the present duty of eighteen pounds 
on the licence. Notwithstanding this increase, the duty will 
not be equal to the proportion of duties in England. The 
sum arising from this increased duty on the stills I estimate 
at 3oo,oooZ Even if the effect should be to lessen the con¬ 
sumption of spirits, still the revenue will not suffer in any 
material degree. This diminution must occasion greater con- 
ijitiaa^of malt liquor, and in this way will equally contribute 
to promote the interests of the revenue, while it will have a 
much more beneficial tendency with respect to the health and 
morals of the people. 

The next tax I mention with regret, because it will fall in 
some degree on the lower classes of the people, though it is one 
which, on the whole, seems to be a proper object of taxation. 

I mean an additional tax of 2S. 6 d. on every hundredweight of 
sugar. This I calculate will amount to a sum of 280,000/. 

On brimstone, bar iron, oil of olives, staves, I propose to lay 
an addition of ten per cent., amounting to 430,000/.; and on 
ail other customs, wines, coals, and prize goods excepted, a" 
new duty of five per cent., amounting to 110,000/. 

The whole of these duties f^pm the ctistoms will amount to 
466,000/. ^ ^ 

A noble lord formerly imposed a duty on houses; taking the 
number of windows and the rent as the criterion of the sum to 
be paid. This last seemed to be a tolerably fiiir criterion of 
different proportions which ought to be contributed by each 
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individual, as it might in general be supposed that the rent and 
size of the house were regulated by the means of subsistence of 
the occupier. This, however, was in many cases a fallacious 
conclusion. .In some instances in the country the extent of a 
house was found to be a disadvantage. The possession of an 
old large mansion-house, where it was accompanied with a 
small fortune, so far from subjecting the proprietor to additional 
taxes, ought rather to operate as an exemption. The value of 
houses of the same size was to Ije estimated not so much 
according to their extent, as according to the circumstances 
with which they were connected, such as the number of ser¬ 
vants kept, and the amount of other assessed taxes charged 
on the occupier. The most equitable mode, therefor^ seemed 
to be to levy a tax in proportion to the other assessed taxes, as 
these might be supposed to bear a more certain proportion to 
the fortunes of the individuals. The number of servants, for 
instance, kept in a house, will in general correspond with the 
style of living and fortunes of the inhabitants. The sum arising 
from a tax levied in this way, I calculate will amount to 150,000/. 
and this, with an addition to the assessed taxes, I take at 
290,000/. 

The conveyance of articles, which, from the present advanced 
state of society, is put on so much better a footing, seems to be 
at present a fair object of taxation. It is, undoubtedly, but 
just that those articles should be made to contriba*:r"^" 4 h» 
public service in return for that convenience and protection 
which they derive from the public. Letters in a particular 
manner come under this description. The increased facility 
with which they are transmitted to a distance, and the great 
convenience afforded to correspondence in consequence of 
recent improvements, may fairly allow that something should 
be added to the present rate of postage. The present rate of 
charging letters is first for one, two, or three stages; it then 
goes on to eighty miles, and from that to one hundred and fifty. 

! This mode of charging by stages is very unequal, as one stage 
consists of more miles than another. I am therefore of opinion 
that it will be a more equitable mode to charge by miles than 
by stages*; I also propose t# adopt a new regulation with 
respefct to gradations, and with respect to the bye and cross 
roads. These regulations, witlf an additional penny to bfe paid 
on each letter, wSl, according to the best calculation, amount 
to about 250,000/. 

An additional duty on stage coaches will produce 60,000/. 
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The conveyance of parcels by stage coaches and other 
vehicles is also a fair object of taxation. I propose to subject 
them to a small stamp duty on booking them, which will afford 
additional security to the conveyance, and I estimate will pro- 
. duce 60,000/. 

Xhe only other tax which I have to propose is on a species 
of conveyance, which has also been much indebted to recent 
improvements—the conveyance by inland navigation. This 
accommodation to the trade and industry of the country, has 
owed much to the protection and patronage of the legislature. 
To it the proprietors have been indebted for the permission to 
employ their capital in a way so beneficial to themselves and 
the public. It is therefore but fair that while the extent of their 
improvements discovers their increasing opulence, the legisla¬ 
ture should apply to this source of prosperity for assistance to 
the exigencies of the state. It is proposed to make a small 
addition to the tolls already charged on that navigation amount¬ 
ing to about one eighth. If an addition had been made to the 
tax on insurance against fire and water, and had been found 
fully to answer, surely those individuals who derived so much 
accommodation as well as a considerable saving from this new 
mode of conveyance, might, in return for the benefit they ex¬ 
perienced, be called upon to contribute a small proportion to 
the exigencies of the state, As this eighth would be charged 
^ ihf* existing tolls, all the exemptions which were now 
allowed, would still be permitted to hold good. The following 
is a recapitulation of the taxes. 


EXCISE. 

10 per cent on teas. £240tOoo 

ro per cent, on coffee, &c. 30,000 

Aucrions. 40,000 

Bricks .. 36,000 

Spirits. 210,000 

Lfoences on Scots distillery . . . < . 300,000 


Total of excise duties ;^856,ooo 


, CUsfbMS. * i 

Suga^ . - > » . * * • • . £2SotOoo 

, B^pier. .. 10,000 

i^er cen^ on brimstone, iron, olive 
'mlSlaves . . ^ ^ - 43»ooo, 
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5 per cent, on all other customs, prize 
goods, coals and wine excepted . ;jfir 0,000 
Other articles on import, such as staich, 
bricks, &Cj. 23,000 


Total of customs ;;^466,ooo 
Assessed taxes, and new house tax ...... 296,000 

Regulation of stamps.30,000 

Postage and regulation of post-office.250,000 

Stage coaches.^.60,000 

Stamp on parcels.60,000 

Canal navigation.120,000 

t - 

Total amount of new taxes.2,138,000 

Amount of the annuity to be raised.2,110,000 


Excess of taxes 28^000 


Such are the sources from which I propose to draw the 
necessary sums to provide for the interest of the enormous ex¬ 
pense of the year. I am not insensible that in several of these 
taxes I may have made an erroneous calculation, and have 
extended the estimate of the produce beyond what it may 
ultimately turn out to be; in this, however, I trust the com¬ 
mittee will believe I have been guided by the strictei^^ard to 
truth, and have taken the best criterion that was in my powerj 
experience, for my guide. In those taxes which 1 could sub¬ 
ject to that test, I have confidence in the accuracy of my 
statement; in those which are untried I have at least been 
moderate in my calculation. I am happy to say, that in looking 
at the resources of the country, we have a right to have con¬ 
fidence in the full production of these duties. They are 
diffused over so many articles, that they will operate with 
equality, and yet will not bear hard on tlie classes of the poor. 
If we look at the production of the permanent taxes, we shall 
have no reason to believe that the war has materially injured 
the sources of our prosperity. 

The permanent revenue for the year, ending loth 

October, 1796, amounted to.;£i4iOX2,oo3 

And notwithstanding the 0];flration of the new • , ; 
duties and the influence of a state of war, the 
average produce of those duties for the last 
three years^ was.. 
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On the side of supply, I have taken but the sum of 
3,000,000/. to meet the further extraordinaries for the year 
1797, though the extraordinaries for the last year amounted to 
a much latter sum. There are two grounds, for my not 
' thinking it necessary to make a .larger provision; there were 
many articles of charge in 1796, which will not recur in 1797. 

‘ And secondly, there, were several sums advanced which are 
likely to be repaid, and upon which we have a right to calculate. 
For instance, in the advances of 1796, made by commissioners 
upon oath to the merchants of Grenada, there is the sum of 
900,000/. which we have a right to believe was advanced upon 
good security, and which will, no doubt, be speedily available 
to the public 

Another expense of a particular nature has been incurred in 
the interval of parliament. I allude to assistance which has 
been granted to the emperor, in order to enable him to carry 
on his military operations. That the expense of the country 
has been swelled by exertions which have been so gallantly sup¬ 
ported, and have terminated so beneficially to the common 
cause, 1 think no man will regret. I am persuaded no man 
will be of opinion that we ought to have withheld from a brave 
and faithful ally the assistance necessary to preserve his inde¬ 
pendence, and to restore him to glory. That assistance minis¬ 
ters thought proper to grant, not ignorant of the responsibility 
iijshich 4 hi^ thereby incurred, not forgetting their own duty, nor 
fearful of the event. They reflected that in the critical situation 
of the country it might have been matter of extreme delicacy 
to have brought forward a public discussion on the propriety of 
advancing a sum to a foreign court; they were aware of the 
alarm which might have been excited by any proposition to 
seind a quantity of specie out of the country. It is well known 
that a generally received opinion of the mischief which may be 
attendant on a measure is often productive of the reality. The 
consequence of discussion, might have been to have suggested 
the gr^t of a sum too small for the wants of our ally, or too , 
large for the means of the country. On that account ministers 
dedihed takin|| the opinion of parliament. They did not so 
far yield to their desire of aiding^he empefor, as to stf p beyond 
the bounds of prudence, nor did they so tamely shnnk from 
tlu^ own responsibility, as to Withhold that assistance which 
th^ deemed to b^ essentially important for the common cause. 
A. stnn of . about twelve hundred thousand pounds has, I 
l^en his imperial majesty. A future 
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opportunity will be afforded for the discussion of this particular 
topic, which it was not otherwise necessary for me to mention 
in the present instance, than because I was anxious that no 
circumstance connected with the national expenditure should 
be kept back on this occasion. I am convinced, that, to have 
withheld the assistance which has been granted, would have 
been to have sacrificed the best hope of this country for 
bringing the present contest to a fortunate issue. It is my 
intention, if this conduct is found .to merit your approbation, 
humbly and earnestly to claim and solicit your confidence in 
continuing the same system. I cannot, for the reasons 1 have 
already mentioned, propose to you any specific sum to be 
granted to his imperial majesty: but, if you think proper to 
repose in ministers the same confidence in granting such 
occasional aid as they may see to be necessary, it shall, on their 
part, be exercised with the same caution. I have therefore 
proposed a sum of three millions, chiefly with a view of en¬ 
abling ministers to make advances to our allies if we shall be 
compelled to persevere in the war. At the same time, we are 
not to consider such sums as lost to the country. We have 
seen too many of those qualities, the inherent companions of 
good faith and honour, displayed in the recent exertions of his 
imperial majesty, to entertain any suspicions with respect to his 
conduct. And we may confidently hope for the happiest 
result in the present contest from his courage and pcsie^ierancQ, 
fed by our resources and supported by our constancy. On this 
ground I proposed the vote of three millions. 1 shall add 
nothing farther on the subject of army extraordinaries. 

On the subject of navy debt, it was my desire and expecta¬ 
tion that a full and perfect account should have been laid upon 
the table, so as to have given to the committee a distinct idea 
of the whole amount for the year. I find, however, that the 
account has not been presented entire. 1 am able to state 
roundly what it is expected to amount to, from the progress 
that has been already made, and as it is laid before the 
house: 

The net amount of the navy (j^bt up to the 30th 

Novenfber appears to be. 

To which add, as the probabk sum to the 31st ^ 

December, 1796. 1,000,000 

Add to this, t^e sum of navy debt first funded . 4,414,090 
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And the amount of the navy debt on the 31st 

December, 1796, will be in all.20,585,000 

On the 3tst December, 1795, it amounted to . 12,362,000 

. So that the debt incurred in 1796 is.‘ 8,223,000 

J foresaw and provided for. 4,000,000 

It has therefore exceeded ray estimate, by . . ;£4,223,000 


and it is my duty to explain how this excess has happened; not 
that I mean to shelter myself from the imputation of error, so 
difficult to avoid in a calculation so extremely large; but to 
shew, as far as it is in my power, that it arose from circum¬ 
stances which I could neither foresee nor prevent The 
explanation will perhaps serve to convince the committee that 
we may look with perfect reliance to a diminution of these 
expenses for the current year. 

In the first place, the expense of transports exceeded the 
sum which I had imagined, and which on the most mature 
calculations, made by persons of the greatest experience, I pre¬ 
sented to parliament, by no less a sum than 1,300,000/. This 
arose from a variety of circumstances which no human foresight 
could anticipate, and which, though the most to be regretted, 
are the easiest to be excused. By the unfortunate vicissitudes 
"l^f*we 3 tH 6 I, by the delays and disasters which unfortunately 
happened to our expeditions; by the quantity of transports 
that were necessary to be taken up in consequence of these 
things, and by the new regulations of this board not being 
brought into perfect activity. 

Anothei head of expense which has occurred, and which it 
was impossible to foresee, was the sum incurred for foreign 
trmisports, in order to bring into our own ports stores and pro¬ 
visions, which might otherwise have fallen into the hands of 
U^e enemy; for the high demurrage which we have been obliged 
to payi. and to which our courts of admiralty, however 
reluctantly) have found it just and equitable to submit. By 
the^ can|e^,tbe expense of for^n transports, demurrage, &c. 
has amount^ to 900,000/ ^ * 

. Another head of unforeseen ^ense was the unprecedented 
4i9o^tibt to the navy bills fell, and which operated so 
it^ihrjousl^ upon and on public circulation. On this 

Jh^d of jiwpunt ther&Jias been paid no less thin ffie sum of 
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600,000/. Thus, therefore, the committee will see that in 
three articles only, which it was impossible to anticipate, there 
has been expended near 3,000,000/.; and when they take 
into their farther consideration the circumstances of our having 
a new maritime enemy to encounter, and also a threatened 
invasion to repel, for which measures of precaution have been 
taken, it will not be thought that the sum of 4,200,000/. above 
my calculation is a very remarkable error. The practical use 
that we must draw, however, from the fact certainly is, not to 
avoid all estimates, but to make < 5 ur estimates with as much 
correctness as possible, at the same time claiming a large, though 
discreet, indulgence for unforeseen circumstances; and in the 
statement of the supply I think I have made ampl^ provision 
for the naval exertions of the year, even if the obstinacy of 
the enemy should oblige us to continue those exertions through 
the whole of the year. The committee will recollect that there 
has been already voted— 

Under the head of navy,.;£‘7,660,000 

To which I added the farther sum of . . ... 2,500^000 

Making together the sum of.10,160,000 

And to this I now add, for which I have also made 

provision, the probable sum of. 3,000,000 

Total of navy for the year 1797.160,000 

which the committee will see, if they deduct the sums that 
have been paid under the head of transports, foreign freights for 
the bringing home of flour, &c., together with demurrage, and 
the amount of the discounts on the navy bills, (all articles which 
are not likely to recur) is fully equal to the expenditure of the 
last year,*which, with all these unforeseen accidents, was 
15,212,000/. 

In stating these estimates I have endeavoured to bring for- 
w'ard to the view of the committee all the information which 
they can possibly desire on the subject. I have stated in its 
utmost extent the scale of expjnditure which it ma^ be neces¬ 
sary to incur, if we shall still be called to persevere in a contest 
connected with our honour, bnr happiness, our indepeijjd^ce, 
and safety. I trust that 1 have said enough on this topic, ,^d 
that if the altj^mative should be presented, the Britan n^c^ 

. would need no incentive to support such a contest with' vigour 
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and perseverance, rather than submit to protracted misery, 
evaded mischief, and certain disgrace. Such, undoubtedly, will 
be their conduct, if they wish to maintain the character which 
they inherit from their ancestors, or to transmit ,the privileges 
they enjoy undiminished to their posterity. In this period of the 
war (God grant that it may be short!) it is still matter of much 
congratulation, under all we have suffered, under all the accu> 
mulated difficulties arising from a contest as unexampled in its 
exertions, as transcendently important in its objects, and not¬ 
withstanding the violent and unnatural means employed by the 
enemy, that, by opposing to them the constant fruits of regular 
industry, protected by a system of civil order, we have been 
able to meet the exigency of the crisis, and to provide ample 
resources for every branch of the public service. If, after four 
years of war, not only the permanent revenue is not affected, 
but even the new taxes are found to be fully productive; if the 
state of internal industry and domestic improvement exhibit a 
picture of prosperity, which would amaze incredulity, if it did 
not address itself to observation, we have surely great and solid 
ground of satisfaction. I have formerly had occasion to 
describe the highly flourishing situation of our commerce, which, 
even under circumstances the most unfavourable, has increased 
with astonishing and unexampled rapidity. It is with infinite 
pleasure I am enabled to state that the receipts of the last 
uquarter folly confirm the symptoms of our growing prosperity; 
and if those of the other quarters increase in the same propor¬ 
tion, the whole exports for the year will amount to thirty millions. 
This flourishing state cf our affairs ought not to lessen our 
moderation, or abate our desire for peace. But that peace is 
not worthy of the name which is not calculated to afford internal 
and external security, to preserve to us the blessings of our 
constitution, to protect the operations of our industry, and to 
iflaintain the dignity of the British character ambng foreign 
nations. It is the restoration of such a peace which alone is 
triily desirable, and in seeking which, we ought to be careful 
not to mistake the phantom for the reality. 

I beg pardon for not being able to with-hold the egression 
of niy filings on this subject. <:They are? feelings which want 
not, to be enforced by words. , They are the feelings of the 
British riafion spoken by substantial acts, evinced by 3 ie most 
un^uivocw displays of zeal, the most liberal exertions in aid 
the pubHc cause, and supported by powerful and ample 
liespurces^ It is my i^ost/ervent wish that the spirit of Britain 
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may be an example to other countries, that her resources may 
ever keep pace with her zeal, and her perseverance be crowned 
with the most distinguished success. I now move. Sir, “ that 
towards raising the supply granted to his Majesty, the sum of 
18,000,000/. be raised by annuities.” 

The several resolutions were afterwards put and carried, and the report 
of the committee was ordered to be received on the following day. 


ON THE GERMAN SUBSIDY • 

December 14, 1796.^ 

When I consider, Sir, the nature of the motion which is this 
day brought forward by the right honourable gentleman against 
his Majesty’s ministers, and the serious charge which it involves, 
I must regard myself as particularly implicated, in that charge, 
as possessing a particular share of responsibility in the conduct 
of that measure which is censured as a violation of the con¬ 
stitution, and a breach of the privileges of this house. I have, 
however, in the discussion of this question every thing to expect 
from the candour and justice of the house. An imputation of 
a most serious kind has been advanced against hiv-Majesty’s 
ministers; but it is necessary that all which may be offered on 
both sides should be fairly heard, before any decision can take 
place. It is requisite that gentlemen should be in full posses¬ 
sion of every important fact that c^ be adduced, before they 
hasten to a conclusion which necessarily involves in it matter 
of such weight and magnitude. The house should clearly know 
the general principles on which it is to decide : it should know 
the grounds on which the theory of this part of the constitution 
is erected; it should also know, what the particular instances 
axe in point of practice that militate in a certain degree against 
the general principles. I say. Sir, when these considerations 


Cond£, vritbout the consent of ParliamenL moved' tbe following 
Majesty’s ministers, having authorised ffld directed, at different times, without the 
consent, and during the sitting of Parliament, the issue of various sums of monw for the 
service of his Imperial Majesty, and also for the service the army under the nbee of 
Cmdd, have %ctedtContrary to their duty, and to the trust reposed in them, and have 
therel^ violated the constitutional privileges of this bouse,’’ 
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are once known, it will then be incumbent on the house to 
decide. But I trust it will not be denied, that until these points 
are completely and satisfactorily ascertained, the house ought, 
with every view to propriety, to suspend its determination. It 
is no small object of satisfaction to me, that the full review of 
former precedents with respect to the present motion, forms a 
. chief ground of it. In such an application of facts, I have con¬ 
siderable reason to be pleased, and I trust I shall clearly 
demonstrate, before I sit down, that former precedents concur 
in justifying the measure which is at this moment so severely 
condemned. 


I am, however, not a little surprised to hear the language 
‘made use of by an honourable magistrate,' who has declared 
that he has received instructions from his constituents to join 
in a vote of censure against his Majesty’s ministers, for having 
supplied the emperor with mone^ without the authority of 
parliament. There is, perhaps, not any question on which a 
member ought to allow the decided dictates of his own con¬ 
science and judgment to be superseded by the instructions of 
his constituents ; but if there is any case in which a member 
ought to be particularly anxious to preserve his right of private 
judgment, it is in the present instance, with respect to a 
criminal charge: for I think it must be admitted, that it was 
impossible for the honourable gentleman’s constituents to 
decide in a just and candid manner, on the propriety of giving 
sc vote oiT a motion, with the particulars of which they must 
have been unacquainted, and more peculiarly as they must have 
been totally ignorant of the defence which his Majesty’s 
ministers meant to set up. I have. Sir, to caution the house 
against those constitutional> doctrines which have been main¬ 
tained in former debates, and particularly on Thursday night 
last. . But without entering into a minute refutation of them, 
or stating those which I conceive to be strictly just, I cannot 
help observing, that much is saved for my purpose by the con¬ 
cessions which the right honourable gentleman himself^ has 
made. I certainly do not wish to goad the right honourable 
into the former opinions he has at different times 
maintaineil i /1 am better contort to take his present state¬ 
ments.: .I,am better content with what I have heard from him 


to-day. and with those general principles which have fallen from 
in %uppdrt of his mqtipn. For as, on a former occasion, 
;ir|i^n,lhe present subject was ffrst started, the ic^er^l of one 

‘ .SMr. Fox. ■' 
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night made him see the measure more inflammatory than it 
really is; it now appears that a pause of a few days have 
diminished his ideas of the inflammatory tendency which, in 
his own opinion, it possessed. The right honourable gentle¬ 
man has taken great pains to lay down the great constitutional 
principles with regard to pecuniary grants, and the use of these 
grants. 1 did understand on a former night, that the honour¬ 
able gentleman told us one thing, to which he said there was 
no exception, namely, that no expense could be incurred with¬ 
out the consent of parliament. I did not altogether subscribe 
to that doctrine, and I will state, as nearly as possible, the very 
words of the argument I then used in answer. I argued, that 
the practice of extraordinaries had been adopted at diflerent 
periods of the history of the country, at periods the most 
approved in the history of the country, at least at periods 
which the honourable gentleman must naturally think the most 
approved—when he was himself in the administration. Extra¬ 
ordinaries, to a large amount, were used during the sitting of 
parliament, and parliament afterwards justified the act by a 
vote. The honourable gentleman did then admit, that he 
never could be supposed to have said that extraordinaries 
could not be used without the consent of parliament, pre¬ 
viously obtained; but when ministers have now adopted the 
same measure, the propriety of w'hich the honourable gentleman 
said, he could not be supposed to deny, yet such is his alarm, 
that he cannot feel himself justified in pausing a moment on 
the necessity of the actual condemnation of ministers. 

However, Sir, it is enough for my purpose to admit, that, 
according to the fundamental principles of the constitution, all 
grants must proceed from the commons; that they are after¬ 
wards subject to their control, is a principle undeniable: But 
although the commons are possessed of the power of con¬ 
trolling the application of the supplies raised by them, yet it 
is a arcumstance proved to demonstration, by practice and 
general observation, that it would be impossible to carry on 
any wars, that it would be impossible for government to pro¬ 
ceed with due regard for the public safety, or with advantage 
for the public service, if extraordinaries were not raised by 
patliamerft. In point of practfSe, it is evident they have been 
raised. Those great writers, ^o have written on ^ the^ subject 
subsequeht to the revolution, prove that extraordinarieS biave 
always .been used from that period. I desire to, ,to 

practice of th^ whole of the succession of admintstraticit:}^1fkbm 
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the days of King William down to the present time, when the 
principles of the constitution are become infinitely more defi¬ 
nite, and when, owing to ambition on the part of France, public 
expenses and the transactions of finance have attained a greater 
nvBgnitude; and I ask, whether from tliat period ..down to the 
present, the practice of extraordinaries has not been recognized, 
and admitted ? 1 do not mean of extraordinaries only, but of 
‘ extraordinary services during the sitting of parliament. 1 do 
not state this, as if there was only one or two solitary prece¬ 
dents, but as the uniform practice of all the wars in which this 
country has been engaged; and that, during such wars, the 
extraordinaries have been precisely of the description I have 
stated. Sir, our constitution is one which rests on great and 
leading jA'inciples, but still no one would wish that the con¬ 
stitution should experience any injury by pushing those prin¬ 
ciples to a rigid and extreme excess. If we are to look into the 
record books of the constitution, we shall find certain principles 
laid down, which seem to contradict many acts of parliament, 
which are held as strictly legal. If we examine the law of 
parliament, we shall find, that it is derived principally from the 
general tenor of the whole of the principles of the constitution, 
illustrated by the particular urgency and necessity of circum¬ 
stances. If this is the true way which men ought to study the 
constitution, by applying the principles of it to the exigency of 
circumstances, let me repeat what 1 stated on a former night, 
with respect to the impossibility of the measure being wrong, 
which was done in conformity to the best and most approved 
principles, as adapted to peculiar events; and let me also ask, 
how a measure can deserve to be loaded with obloquy and 
reproach, which in truth is no more than has been the practice 
of every administration, at those periods when we have been most 
proud of the constitution ? I might remark, that the honourable 
gentleman, in the course of his speech, has admitted such to 
have been the practice, because he has himself acted upon it; 
yet 1 must admit that the honourable gentleman, when he 
staged that such was the practice, observed, that because extra- 
ordinaries were consonant to practice, it was no reason they 
should be extended so far, if it could Mssibly be avoided. 
The honourable gentleman, if P^nderstaim him right, by that 
very mode of argument, of the extension of the extraordinaries 
: attended with so much t]?b more^ mischief, does, in fact, 

a^it the exception to the principle which he charges me with 
’:havmg viola^et^ and, in short, destroys in effect* the very prin- 
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ciple he before admitted. He told us that every extraordinary 
service involved the breach of the pledge to satisfy former 
estimates, by removing the means of paying them to some other 
service. If his doctrines mean to infer that extraordinaries 
ought not to Be unnecessarily extended, I cannot but perfectly 
coincide with him ; but if his argument has for its object that 
of rendering all extraordinaries invidious, 1 hope, in such case, 
I may be allowed to guard the house against the effects of 
attending too much to topics opposed to the very same princi¬ 
ples which he has before admitted." That extraordinaries are 
liable to the future observation and control of parliament, is 
true; but parliament has at all times felt, that it is necessary, 
for the public safety, that ministers should have thcipower of 
using extr^rdinaries, without appealing to parliament, provided 
that power, and the means by which those extraordinaries are 
incurred, are subject to future discussion. 

But it is not the question of extraordinaries only that arises. 
Parliament, finding the impossibility of reducing every thing to 
estimated expenses, has introduced the practice of giving votes 
of credit, with the power, generally, to apply them as exigencies 
might require. As far as it has been possible to provide against 
extraordinaries, which always hitherto has been impracticable, 
every endeavour has been exerted ; but it is a circumstance in 
which parliament have certainly acted with great wisdom, that 
it has not thought proper at any time to interfere with respect 
to the amount of the sums which ministers might think neces¬ 
sary for supplying the extraordinaries, but merely to make 
ministers responsible for the application of the sums, and the 
necessity of the extraordinaries, to the payment of which they 
are directed. Before I say any more, I will only observe, that 
it is not likely I should be one to dispute the propriety of the 
measure of providing for the extraordinaries by the extent of 
the vote of credit, if such a thing could be adopted ; I have 
often heard it made a matter of reproach to me, that I endea¬ 
voured to estimate every expense and provide for it before¬ 
hand, The votes of credit were always smaller in former wars 
than in the present. In the present war, I have added to the 
vote of cr^t other |,rovisions the purpose of providmg for 
the extraordinaries beforehand; I may therefore be considered 
as having done all in py power towards endeavouring to take 
the porevious authority of parliament. What then do I say^ that 
there is no difl^srence between a vote of credit and ex^abtdi- 
naries ? As to the vote of credit, I conceive it to be ^ pnvil^e 
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granted to his Majesty’s ministers to employ a given sum to 
any such purpose as the exigency of affairs shall require. There 
is no circumstance, however unforeseen, there is no purpose be 
it what it may, no possible event, to which ministers may not 
think it requisite that a vote of credit is applicable ; no 
excuses upon sudden emergencies, which do not come within 
the spirit of a vote of credit, subject however to that principle 
^hich I shall state. [Here Mr. Grey took notes of what fell 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer.] I observe an honour¬ 
able gentleman taking notes of what 1 have just mentioned, and 
by his manner he seems to express disapprobation. I only hope 
he will not interrupt me, till he has done me the honour to 
attend tp the whole of what 1 say, when I have no doubt but 
1 shall be able to convince him 1 am right. Have Z said that, 
because a vote of credit is applicable to every public service, 
there is no question of responsibility ? Have I said there is 
no principle of respect, of attention, of deference to parliament ? 
I trust I have neither denied, nor at any one moment of my 
life have failed to shew by my conduct, that such responsibility 
does exist. I know that for every exercise of that discretion, 
regularly given by the act, founded upon the vote of credit, 
ministers are subject to the same responsibility as for the 
exercise of every other discretion, which permanently belongs 
to them as ministers of the crown, and which they are bound 
to use for the safety, the welfare, and the dignity of the country; 
a discretion the more important, as it relates to the disposition 
of the public money: and I trust parliament will not lose sight, 
that it is their duty to weigh those unforeseen difficulties on which 
alone government can use the powers with which it is entrusted. 

But, Sir, I do not mean to stop here; I do not mean to say 
that government ought not to be questioned as to the propriety 
of the measures it may think proper to recur to. I have ad¬ 
mitted its liability to be censured. I will admit, that if, at that 
"time of using a vote of credit, ministers foresee any expenditure 
which appears likely to be of consequence, either with respect 
to Its amount, or the importance or peculiarity of the subject, 
if. it admits of a precise estimate, and if the subject is of such 
a nature ths^ it can be divulge4 without injury or inconvenience 
to die pubh^>~-shDuld readily admit that that minister would 
fail ip Ms dutj^ to parliament, 4 hat he fnuld not act accordix^ 
to the sound principles of what 1 beUeive to be the constitution 
of the. munt^, If ne were not to state thq nature of j the 
a^ e^ to estimate the expense; but if 
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from the nature of the exigency, it should be impolitic to 
divulge it, in that case, I conceive the minister justified, who 
conceals it from parliament till a future season. By these 
principles, as to the general question, I am satisfied that my 
merits or demfirits should be tried; If I have, in the opinion 
of the house, departed from the principles of the constitution, 
then I have committed an error in judgment: If through an 
error in judgment I have departed from the principles of the 
constitution, I admit that I ought to receive the censure of the 
house, notwithstanding that error proceeded from my having 
felt it my irresistible duty, in common with the rest of his 
Majesty’s ministers, to act upon principles which I conceived 
the best calculated to ensure the prosperity and advamage of 
the cduntry. Let me not be supposed to admit, what the 
honourable gentleman seems to assume as an instance of 
candour, namely, that he reserved the question, whether any 
degree of importance, which might attach to the subject, could 
possibly be considered an argument for concealing it, or that 
its importance could make any difference with regard to the 
estimate of its expense. Of the principle itself, it is not 
material to say more; but with respect to what the honourable 
gentleman has stated, I will make this observation. He has 
said that extraordinaries are admitted on account of indispens¬ 
able necessity, and that those extraordinaries are such a 
mischief, that he almost doubts whether they should be 
suffered at all. I will admit that expense, be it what it will, 
is indubitably objectionable, and that if the expense arises to 
a considerable sum, the objection is still stronger; but the 
greater the expense, the higher is the advance on the re¬ 
sponsibility of ministers, and the greater is the inducement for 
this house to vote to discharge those expenses. The only case 
has occurred which was in contemplation. If it* should appear 
to the house, that, in consequence of an unforeseen change of 
circumstances, the necessity of expenditure was increased; if 
it should appear that the only opportunity had arrived, in 
which there was no alternative but that of relinquishing the 
cause in which the country was engaged, or of advancing the 
responsibili^ of mini^t^rs; if, I g^y, this should appear, is it a 
mark of candour in the honourable gentleman to desire that 
the urgency only should be put out of the question ? ^ 

Why then, Sir, as to the utility of the advance to the 
empm?r, whetl^er it could have been made in a more prop^; 
form; whether,*by a previous application to parimn^eht, it 
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would not have been attended with a greater degree of in¬ 
convenience ; whether the advance was not made at a time the 
most critical that could possibly have occurred—these are 
questions which I shall shortly proceed to discuss. But, 
assuming for the present, that there was a difficulty about the 
mode of doing it, what mode, under similar circumstances, 
would have been more eligible ? In this way it has been tried, 
and has succeeded: by previously applying to parliament, it 
is doubtful whether it would have succeeded or not. I entreat 
gentlemen to recollect the situation of the emperor on the 
continent; the situation of this country, with respect to the 
prosecution of the war, or of its termination by a safe and 
honoufable peace: I request them to look back to July or 
August last; a period when we saw with regret and ap¬ 
prehension the triumphant arms of the French Republic at 
the gates of Munich, and the territorial possessions of the 
belligerent powers in danger of being wrested from them. 
When they look back to this period, let them at the same time 
contemplate the slow, firm, measured and magnanimous 
retreat of the gallant Austrian army, and the consequences 
which followed from a retreat only calculated to ensure the 
success of their future operations. Will they then ask them¬ 
selves, dry as the question may be, when so animated a subject 
is presented to the mind, how far the assurance of the aid 
which this country was disposed to grant, may have invigorated 
the spirit of a country making its utmost efforts to resist an 
invading foe, how far it may have given confidence to their re¬ 
sources, and enabled them to prosecute that line of operations 
which has been attended with such distinguished success? 
With these considerations in his view, is there any man who 
can regard as a matter of consequence, whether the expense 
of 900,000/. or 1,200,000/. has been incurred to the country? 
Is there any man who can question the propriety of the sum 
allotted for the object, and would be willing, for the sake of so 
paltry a saving, to give up our share in promoting a service, 
which has terminated so honourably for the character of our 
allies, and so beneficially for the general interests of Europe ? 
Who would not rejoice that^ie was admitted intq partnership 
so illustrious, and accompanied with such brilliant success ? 

« — I. ....- Me cr^ite Leshon^ 

Me TenedoHi Chrysengue^ Cylian ApolHnU urhes^ 

Ei Seyran cepisse. Med caneussa puiate < 

Jhiwuhuim salg Lymessia meenia dextrSu 
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We have besides to consider, that whatever in this instance 
has been given, has only been lent to a power whom we have 
no reason to distrust. Even if a sum had been given to a 
much larger amount, it would surely have been amply repaid 
by the success which has attended the exertions of our allies, 
and the important advantages which have been gained to the 
common cause. In the course of discussion on this subject, 
frequent mention has been made of the opinion of the public. 
The public are not so dead or so insensible as either to be 
ignorant of the advantagefs which Have been obtained, or 
ungrateful towards those to whose gallant exertions they are 
indebted on the present occasion. There is not a man, even 
the m^nest individual in the country, who will not feel himself 
more man repaid for the small quota which he will be re¬ 
quired to bring forward in aid of the public service, by the 
important benefits which have been secured to the general 
interests of Europe. There is not, I will venture to say, an 
Englishman who does not feel the most ardent sympathy with 
the magnanimity, the resources, the spirit, and perseverance 
which have been displayed by Austria in her recent exertions, 
and who does not rejoice that the contributions of England 
have been brought forward in aid of operations which have 
been equally marked by their gallantry and success. I will 
not think so ill of the good sense of my countrymen, as to 
suppose that they can regret any trifling expense, which has 
been the means of obtaining such signal advantages. The 
question alone is, whether there is any doubt of the exigence 
of the measure, whether there is any doubt of its necessity, and 
whether the service would have been performed by a previous 
statement to parliament. 

Here, Sir, let me state to this house, or rather repeat what 
I have shortly stated on a former night. The house will 
recollect, that from the principles on which I conceive a 
government should act, it never could have been in my con¬ 
templation, or that of his Majesty's ministers, under the vote 
of credit, to propose advancing the whole of the sum which 
turned out to be necessary for the emperor. That it was not 
my intentioij, is proved by this iircumstance, that at the very 
period of proposing the vote of credit, a reserve was expressly 
made for a loan to be specifically brought forward, and sub¬ 
mitted to parliament, to a much larger amount than the vote 
of credit. Whsyt inference do I wish to draw from this? 
First of that it is a pretty clear and evident proof, that it in 
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t^ality appeared, by the Austrians being so much in want, that 
4 is Majesty’s ministers had an impression of the necessity of 
assisting the emperor. Qould they have any motive to hold 
out a loan, if there was no such thing in agitation ? What 
. view could any government have in stating the necessity of an 
-Au^ian loan, if they did not see the occasion for one? 
When we asked for the vote of credit, it was plain we were: 
not asking for a vote of credit for services unforeseen, but that 
we intended to apply it as it has been applied. Gentlemen 
will recollect, that on the first loan of eighteen millions, it was 
stated as uncertain the precise time it would be called for ; 
that the precise time depended on the result of an intercourse 
between his Majesty and the emperor, without which^it was 
impossible to settle the extent of it. But it is true, I felt that, 
in consequence of the extraordinary extent of the drain of 
money, some time would be necessary before the influx of 
trade would be such as to render a measure of that kind 
practicable in its execution, or safe in its impression; for of 
all subjects, that which relates to credit, or the stagnation of 
money, the delicacy of which every man knows, is that in 
which it is necessary to be particularly circumspect. Now, 
how does this stand? I was sanguine that a much shorter 
interval would have diminished the scarcity. Afterwards, at a 
much later period, I found that it would be impossible to 
bring forward the loan. Under this impression, I did 
think it advisable to take the step I have taken, a short time 
previous to the end of last parliament. How far that can be 
fairly imputed to me as a crime, is a question I shall have 
occasion to discuss. However, this is the first principle of 
my defence, that when the campaign was advancing, so that 
the emperor could not wait for jony proof of the reality of his 
hopes of an increase of ^uniary supply, in conformity to 
>hat had been done before, and according to principles 
recognized by parliament, I thought it expedient, for the 
stlccess of his arms, to send the means of repelling the enemy, 
principal question is, whether this measure has depriv^ 
yotf of any thing you possessed? whether any disadvantage has 
b^h thp^consequence of it, m> as to niake our sipiation more 
embarrassed than it would have been some months ago, by 

a loah taldng {^ace ? I beliefe the situation of mercantile men, 
;and the pecumary state the country, is more favourably now 
the^ veto at the |>enods when me seveiyil remittances to 

This I sl#e not merely on sug' 
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gestions of any particular member of this house, not merely in 
consequence of any discovered public opinion; but I state it 
on evident grounds of reason. Nor can 1 for a moment sup¬ 
pose that the members of this house, that the public will long 
suspend the delegation of their assent to a measure founded 
equally in the justice and expediency of the motives which gave 
it birth. But however this may be, 1 have on this occasion 
the satisfaction of knowing that I am not stating my own senti¬ 
ments only, but also those of the persons who were "the con¬ 
tractors for the last loan. The contractors for that loan them¬ 
selves felt then, and have since communicated to me, the 
inconveniencies that had resulted to commerce in general from 
the immense, but necessary drains in the money ^market. 
They had felt that any specific proposition to guarantee a fresh 
loan to the emperor would have sensibly affected the money 
market: would have depreciated the funds, and depressed the 
public credit. Had 1 upon that occasion adopted the mode of 
a public loan; had 1 come to parliament, when parliament 
first sat to deliberate on public measures; had I, while the 
necessities of the empire and the dearest interests of Europe 
depended in some measure, the one for relief, the other for 
preservation, on the, remittance of certain portions of that sum 
of 1,200,000/.;—had I in that eventful crisis done any thing 
that might, in its ultimate consequences, increase the difficulties 
of that ally, endanger and risk the liberties of Europe, what, 
let me ask, would have been the language of the honourable 
gentleman, who has this night censured my conduct, and made 
it the subject of a specific motion ? I repeat it: The persons 
best acquainted with the money market were, at the periods I 
have mentioned, deeply impressed with a sense of its growing 
embarrassment, and seriously felt the inconveniencies neces¬ 
sarily concomitant to a state of warfare. They felt those incon¬ 
veniencies, but they more than felt the justice of the contest 
which had operated as the cause of them. In their opinion, 
the pecuniary situation of the country was such as would have 
rendered the public avowal of any loan to the emperor ex¬ 
tremely impolitic, and by an ill-timed discussion of its pro¬ 
priety, havQ produced*those evilir 1 have in part detailed. To 
them 1 submitted whether a public loan would be prudent in 
such circumstances, but they ware unanimous in their |»a^er- 
ence of the adopted mode. A proof this, that I could have 
intention to vi^ate the constitution. That I hadnot.^Milyji 
and immatureiy adopted the atonative; that I 
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pr^minary arrangements; that my enquiries on the subject 
were as general and earnest as 1 have this night avowed, is 
well known, not only to the individuals with whom I consulted, 
but also to my colleagues in the ministry. I appeal, without 
fear of being contradicted, I appeal to those in my confidence, 
whether such were or such were not my sentiments, whether 
Such was or was not my conduct on that occasion ? At this 
time the situation of the empire was also so peculiar, that his 
Majesty’s servants could not but have a strong and influencing 
sense of the impropriety of affording publickly the aid that 
situation so much required. The arms of the French republic 
were victorious in almost every quarter, the empire threatened 
with destruction, and Europe with ruin. This was, I own, the 
reverse of our once favourable hopes: from the exertions of 
that ally our expectations had been different; but could any 
temporary reverse of circumstances justify a measure that must 
have entailed on that ally a permanent mischief? Surely we, 
who had considered ourselves entitled to share in the good 
fortune of the arms of Austria, would not justly have separated 
our interests in her adversity. Surely that ally, of whose good 
faith and candour, of whose steady attachment to the principles 
of the alliance w'e had so many and such splendid proofs; that 
ally, who had almost singly resisted the destructive progress of 
an impetuous and enthusiastic enemy; yes, the house of 
Austria eminently merited our confidence and our esteem^ 
But these were not enough. 'I'he empire was in actual danger; 
her treasury exhausted; and many of her princes forced to 
abandon her defence. It was in this conjuncture that his 
. Majesty’s servants, faithful at least to their sense of the danger, 
afford^ to Germany that assistance which 1 am proud to say 
had been in a great measure the means of saving not only that 
particular empire, but a vast portion of Europe. Actuated by 
th^e considerations, thus hurried by existing necessities, to 
adopt a particular measure, 1 Hatter myself few who hear 
me will in the end fail to discover, that the act itself, even sup> 
poslrig it to be unconstitutional, could not be the result of a 
deliberate intention to violate acts of pkrliament 
Tbe right honourable geddeman has supposed that the 
measure was now brought forward under cover of the glory of 
thedkUstr^n successes; but l^have to remind that honourable 
.gentleman, and the house, that the resolution of his Majest3r’s 
, mmlst^, to assist the emperor, was taken,,not undm the 
;i9h^ of delusive ^ory^ not because the of 
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Austria was resuming, under the auspices of one of its illus¬ 
trious members, its former spirit, and had regained its ardour; 
not because the French had been forced to abandon some 
places, and retreat from others in the German dominions ; but 
their resolution was taken when ministers felt that they had an 
opportunity of giving to the emperor, Europe and the country, 
the best pledge of their sincerity, of their attention to their 
interests, of their individual integrity, and collective force. 
The resolution was not taken without serious contemplation of 
the risk. It was not undertaken without maturely considering 
every relation, in which it could possibly connect itself with the 
constitution. It was not undertaken in defiance of law, nor 
made a solitary exception to all former usage. IP was not 
undertaken to cripple our finances, nor had it either pro¬ 
spectively, or retrospectively, any one thing in common with a 
deliberate insult to the house. But it was undertaken in a way, 
and upon an emergency, which warranted the measure. Even 
the measure was warranted by the former opinions of my 
adversaries; but especially by the then and present opinion of 
monied men. I shall perhaps be asked, what is the difference 
between a loan in the manner that loan was transacted, and a 
loan granted in the old and popular way ? What the difference 
between a direct and avowed disbursement of the public 
money, and an indirect and concealed disbursement? The 
former I shall, perhaps, be told, must have decreased the pecu¬ 
niary resources of the country equally with the latter; and 
have lessened, though in a secret manner, the general means of 
commercial security. But to this I cannot concede, because 
the reverse has been the fact. The fact has been, that by 
remitting money to the emperor in that season of difficulty, of 
doubt and danger, his Majesty’s ministers have rendered less 
doubtful the prospects of a safe and honourable peace. Had 
ministers on that occasion, after being convinced themselves of 
the necessity and justice of such assistance, and during the 
recess of parliament, delayed the adoption of the conduct they 
have pursued, instead of affording to the emperor, the enemy, 
and Europe, a proof of superior wisdom, and superior resources, 
it would bft a proof of the wantA)f both, by giving the money 
publicly. By discussing the subject in parliament at the 
earliest period, if such a discus^on could be entered intc^ not 
only public credit would have been injured, but you would 
have told the enemy that your difficulties obliged you to stint 
the acknowledged wants of your allies. To those who thought 
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worse of our resources than I did, to the public mind in 
general, such a measure in such a crisis would, I know, have 
been a cause not of rejoicing, but of sorrow; not a source 
of pleasure, but of pain. Every man who wished well to his 
couo^, every man sincerely attached to the principles of the 
constitution, instead of approving of that assistance being 
afforded originally as a loan, would have said, No, do not 
commit yourself to your ally, so as to make your necessities a 
test of his. If, instead of endeavouring to poise and remove 
the difficulty as I have done, this house had so passed a public 
loan, such must have been the consequence. I am certain 
that had parliament been acquainted with the danger of our 
ally, and^had even determined to give the necessary assistance, 
the publicity of the measure would have defeated the object. 
So that whether we had or had not been reduced to the alterna¬ 
tive of refusing assistance altogether, the event must have pro¬ 
duced collateral mischiefs. I may therefore, I think, ask, 
Ought you to yield to the pressure of temporary difficulty, and 
abandon your ally at a moment when such a step may be 
decisive of his fate? Ought you, on the other hand, com¬ 
pletely to pledge yourselves to grant a pecuniary assistance 
which, in the first instance, may be attended with considerable 
inconvenience, and the influence of which, on the future course 
of events, you are unable to ascertain? Pledges of aid, and of 
instant aid, his Majesty’s servants had certainly seen good 
reason to give to the emperor. These pledges had been given 
long b^ore the meeting of parliament, and might justly be con¬ 
sidered as very eminently conducive to every measure and 
every success which has been since adopted and experienced. 
It is, I know, one among the grounds on which the right 
honourable gentleman has brought his accusation, that a part 
of the money was sent previously to the meeting of parliament, 
and another ground, that money has been sent since its 
meeting. I own, the advance to the emperor consists of sums 
sent since the meeting of the present parliament; but I do 
contend, that the pledges of these sums were the means by 
which the house of Austria endured adversity, and retrieved its 
prosperify. Had the empercA^ in July ahd August Jiast, had no 
assur^ce of your assistance, I will not say we should have 
beetr at this moment a ruined people, but I will say, that the 
pecuniary security of England, and the territorial security of 
Austria, had been diminished, if not utterly destroyed. 

On a former night, ftn honourable friend of mine used as an 
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argument, the effect which he thought a public discusssion of 
the measure would have to depreciate the credit of the country; 
and I own I have not yet heard any thing that could induce me 
to think differently on that subject. The effect of a knowledge 
of the pecuniary distresses of the emperor, joined to the diffi¬ 
culty which a prompt supply would have produced, could not 
fail to bear with peculiarly embarrassing weight on the course 
of exchange. 'Pereas the transmission of the sum of 
1,200,000/. in different sums, and at different periods, tended 
greatly to relieve the emperor, and “preserve the credit of this 
country from that depression, which the same sum granted at 
once, and in the form of a public loan, would have occasioned. 
I need not therefore enumerate the particular dates of those 
bills. Our assurance to Austria was not confined to the meet¬ 
ing of parliament, not subjected to the delays of several months 
of recess, but it was given with reference to every situation of 
difficulty or danger in which the arms of the emperor might be 
placed by their resistance to the arms of France. When the 
Austrian troops were retreating from their severe and glorious 
combat with the French republicans, they surely merited every 
assistance this country could afford them; but when, in the 
career of a brilliant series of the most splendid victories, those 
gallant men were urged by their emulation of the intrepidity of 
their invincible officers to acts of unparalleled prowess, his 
Majest/s servants found themselves called upon, most particu¬ 
larly called upon, to aid and promote their views, to soften 
their calamities, and to afford them means of securing their 
important conquests. On the conviction of the propriety of 
these sentiments, and of such conduct, it was, that the King’s 
ministers had acted. Of the number of those, who had been 
guided by these sentiments, I, Sir, certainly was one, not the 
least active to provide, nor, I trust, the least vigilant to manage 
prudently that pecuniary stimulus which, during the recess, and 
at other periods, was given to the arms of the empire. Our 
conduct, therefore, Sir, does not respect the months of October, 
of NoveiAber, nor December in particular, but it had a clear 
and unerring relation to every crisis and circumstance, to every 
moment qf danger. •In truth,iithe acts themselves were acts 
performed distinctly in compliance with solemn engagements ; 
they were acts in execution of {Hedges which had been previ¬ 
ously given. Acting during the recess from the conviction that 
tb^e pledges .were given by the letter and the spirit of the 
existing treaties, acting after the parliament was met under the 
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sanction of these treaties, with no intention then, and surely 
none now, of setting up their own judgments as the standard 
of, or superior to, the judgment of the house of commons, 
’ministers, I think, may be permitted to avail themselves of the 
exceptions of all similar treaties in favour of similar conduct. 
As to the transaction itself, no separation could fairly be made 
of the necessity which gave existence to the measure, and the 
motives which influenced its adoption. Even supposing the 
judgment of parliament could have been taken, the state of Ger¬ 
many was such, as could not have left gentlemen one moment 
to their doubts whether or no it was proper to assist the 
emperor. What ministers have done in pursuance of their 
pledge, wns, however, done in a great measure before parlia¬ 
ment could have been assembled to consider its expediency. 
Of the nature and effect of the services performed by the 
emperor, gentlemen may very readily judge. They have them 
recorded in the annals of very recent periods, annals the most 
brilliant, perhaps, in the history of the world. Thus, whether 
we judge of the services of Austria in whole, or only in part, I 
think gentlemen must concede to me that the services of the 
last three months have been at least such as merit our particu¬ 
lar approbation. On this part of the subject 1 have, therefore, 
at present, scarcely any thing more to remark. I have, in the 
best manner I am able, stated to the house the circumstance of 
that situation which rendered it impossible for Austria to con¬ 
tinue her warlike operations without assistance from this 
countij^ I have likewise endeavoured to render my own con¬ 
ceptions of the act of sending money to an ally without the 
previous consent of parliament. In addition to these, 1 have 
submitted to the house those principles, in the practical exer¬ 
tion of which 1 pursued that line of conduct now so much the 
subject of the animadversions of the right honourable gentle¬ 
man. 

With this species of defence, I might in some measure rest 
satisfled: but 1 should still be wanting in duty to myself, did I 
not, b^ore 1 sat down this night, desire the house to keep in 
memory the principles 1 have thus stated, as being those on 
which 1 acted; if I did not d^re the hohse to compare these 
principles with xny conduct. As to the question of extraordi¬ 
naries, I have heard the idea suggested, and something like an 
^^ment attempted to be deduced from it, that if its spirit be 
aohaed to, nd part of a vote of credit can be employed to pay 
ibieign trpopa. I hai^'ltC^d too, that of ^uch an application 
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of the public money so voted, our annals scarcely afford any, 
and if any, not apposite precedents. Sir, I think I can instance 
a number of precedents of this kind; I can instance to this 
house, and ^r the information of the right honourable gentle¬ 
man, that votes of credit were appropriated by our ancestors to 
the payment of foreign troops. In times before the revolution, 
but of those times gentlemen seem unwilling to say much, in 
the reign immediately before the revolution, this very thing had 
been done by the crown; but, Sir,^ in periods subsequent to 
the revolution, in periods not the least favoured in our annals, 
although certainly not altogether free from the stains of 
calumfly, but especially of party violence, in the reign of King 
William, during the year 1701, accompanied by circftimstances 
of a singularly important and curious nature, the parliament 
voted an extra sum for the payment of foreign forces. This 
sum was voted not regularly as a vote of credit, but it succeeded 
the granting of a vote of credit, and was a measure which, 
although it occasioned some trifling opposition, was carried 
unanimously. Such was the conduct of our ancestors at the 
revolution. In the reign of Queen Ann, a reign reprehended 
undoubtedly by some, a reign which had unhappily encouraged, 
if not occasioned and fomented those differences which 
rendered the Tories so implacable against the Whigs; in that 
reign, thus chequered by the persecutions, sanguinary persecu¬ 
tions, first of the Whigs, but latterly, and I will confess with 
not less cruelty, begun and continued by the Tories: in this 
reign, and in the years 1704 and 1705, both subsidies and 
grants had been employed in paying foreign forces. This too 
was done without the authority of parliament. In 1706, a 
transaction more directly characteristic of this, for which the 
ministers of the present day are censured, was publicly avowed, 
and as publicly discussed; yet it seems the right honourable 
gentleman had overlooked it. This at least seems to be the 
case; or, if known, he certainly ought to have abandoned his 
assertion. There is to be met with in the annals of the parlia¬ 
ment of that day, an account of three different sums, each con¬ 
sidered, by the opposition of that day, as violations of the con¬ 
stitution—la remittance to the Eftke of Savoy, to the Emperor, 
and to Spain. A sum too had been paid in the same manner 
to the Landgrave of Hess^ fo? a corps of his troops then in 
the pay of England. All these sums were not voted regularly 
after the specific propositions, submitted for that purpose to 
the house, but were remitted to those sovereigns without the 
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previous consent of parliament. Not even estimates of the 
servicesi for which the sums had been paid, were laid before 
the house till six weeks after its meeting. The sum sent to the 
emperor was peculiarly distinguished—it had been, transmitted, 
not at the close, not during the recess of that session in which 
it was first announced to parliament, but before the end of the 
preceding session. These proceedings did certainly attract 
notice. The house of commons and the public had been 
addressed on the unconstitutionality of the measure; then as 
now there had been employed every effort which ingenuity 
could suggest; every vehicle 6f public communication rendered 
a vehicle of asperity and censure on the conduct of mihisters. 
It became the subject of a solemn discussion—a discussion, 
apparently not less vehement, than it was laboured and profuse. 
But how, Sir, did the ministers of that day retire from the com¬ 
bat? Did they retire overwhelmfed with the virulence and 
abuse, the censure of the discerning and temperate members 
'of that parliament ? Or were those their actions distinguished 
by the approbation of the commons of Great Britain ? Sir, the 
minister of that day had the satisfaction to see the attack of his 
adversaries repelled, and their expressions of censure changed 
to approbation. That minister. Sir, heard his conduct 
applauded, and the journals of this house were made to bear 
record that the sense of its members was, that the sums 
advanced to the emperor on that occasion had been productive 
not only of the preservation of the empire, but had also sup¬ 
ported :^nd maintained the interests of Europe. In the year 
1718, in the beginning of the reign of George the First, an 
instance of the application of the public money occurred, which, 
though not so analogous as the last, I think it right to mention. 
A message had been received from his Majesty, soliciting the 
aid of the commons to make such an augmentation of the 
actual forces of the country as might be deemed necessary to 
place it in a respectable state of defence; and that because 
thete had been an appearance of an invasion.—At this time his 
Majesty takes Dutch troops into his pay, and the money voted 
to raise and maintain native troops is disbursed for the use of 
a foreign borps. It is true tffis body of Dutch troops were 
landed in England, and their services confined to it; but not 
even these affected much the a^iplication of the fact as a pre¬ 
cedent. However, Sir, in the year 1734, a period nearer our 
own dmes,;a geneztll vote of credit was granted, t. That vote of 
I ciledit ^aSrai^Hed on siijih occasions, and for such purposes as 
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might at any time, during its existence, arise out of the exi¬ 
gencies of the time. On the i8th of February of the subse¬ 
quent year, a vote of credit was also granted, and a treaty 
concluded wjth Denmark. And, Sir, if I have not totally mis¬ 
conceived the passage of our parliamentary history where these 
facts are stated, this last, as well as the vote of credit immedi¬ 
ately preceding it, was applied to purposes in their nature not 
unlike those to which necessity impelled the ministers of the 
present day to apply the vote of 1796. I might also refer 
gentlemen to another instance of an‘advance to foreign troops. 
An advance to the Duke of Arenberg, commander of the 
Austrian forces, in the year 1742, was noticed in debate, and 
censured in the administration of Mr. Pelham—a name this as 
dear to the friends of constitutional liberty as perhaps any that 
could be mentioned : but the enquiry was avoided by moving 
the previous question. Itii'happened, however, that, not long 
after, the same question was made the subject of a specific 
discussion. It appeared that the advance had been made 
under the authority of an assurance expressed by Lord Carteret, 
and not in consequence of any previous consent of parliament; 
but it appeared also that the progress of the Austrian troops 
was considerably accelerated by the influence of that aid, and 
their subsequent successes owing chiefly to it. The vote of 
censure, therefore, which had been founded on the act of Lord 
Carteret, was amended, and the advance declared necessary 
to the salvation of the empire. But, Sir, let us compare the 
crisis of 1796 with that of 1787, when the expenses incurred by 
our endeavours to protect Holland were recognized under the 
head of secret services. This, too, was an unanimous recogni¬ 
tion of the act which, had it been the offspring of 1796, the 
right honourable gentleman, influenced by his new opinions, 
would, I have no doubt, have marked with his disapprobation; 
but so stood the fact then. 

The right honourable gentleman avoids no opportunity to 
express his disrespect for the memory of the last parliament. 
But surely he ought to recollect, that, although he has often 
told us that the last parliament completely undermined the 
constitutien, there jfet remain^^rinciples for which the right 
honourable gentleman thinks it his duty to contend, under the 
sanction of which, he is yet ptS-mitted to accuse his Majesty’s 
ministers as criminals for doing that which necessity provoked, 
and which precedents warrant. Undoubtedly, Sir, 1 think that 
whether the people of England will hereafter approve of the 
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conduct of opposition as constitutional conduct, they will 
admit that it is a vigilant opposition. On the present occasion, 
however, much of that vigilance seems to me to have been 
exerted in vain. They have not, with all their industry, fallen 
even in the way of one precedent, that might have induced 
some little relaxation of their inordinate zeal. They have not 
discovered that the act they have marked with every species of 
- obloquy, of which language is capable, is an act that has been 
again and again approved of. It is even within the admitted 
principle of successive parliaments. But the members who 
sat in the last parliament have not forgot that, when a loan of 
four millions and a half was proposed to be granted to the 
emperor, ^.he intention of granting that loan was known as 
early as February 1795. A message had been received from 
his Majesty, stating that a negociation was pending with the 
emperor to maintain 200,000 mem The loan to be granted 
when the negociation succeeded, and when it failed, to be 
mentioned. Soon after the answer to this message was com¬ 
municated to the throne, a motion was made for an account of 
250,000/. advanced to the emperor in May 1795; and again a 
similar motion was made for an account of 300,000/. also 
advanced to. the emperor in the month of May following. 
With respect to these sums, it was agreed by the house before 
the loan was debated, that they might be afterwards made good 
out of the loan. This, Sir, I have stated to shew that the 
members who sat in the last parliament cannot be altogether 
ignorant of the principles of the constitution. After the 
negociation was concluded, the loan was debated; the house 
was divided, but no objection was made to these advahces. 
On the subject of the Prince of Condd’s army being supplied 
widi money by this country, I can only say, that whatever sums 
that army has as yet received have been paid, on account of 
services rendered, as forming a part of the Austrian forces. 
The circumstance of a part of the 1,200,000/. stated as being 
sent to the emperor, being afterwards received in this country 
in part payment of the interest due on the second Austrian 
loan, is also easily accounted for, these payments, on^account 
of being in their nature the satue, as if the emperor, instead of 
being so accommodating to himself as to pay the money, by his 
agent, «on the spot, had ordered it to be sent to Vienna, and 
^^mitted by the same post to this court 
I mky now. Sir, 1 think be permitted to ask on ,what principle 
justice fL criminal cb^e can be brought against me for 
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merely having followed the uniform tenour of precedent, and 
the established line of practice ? By what interpretation of a 
candid and liberal mind can I be judged guilty of an attempt, 
wantonly to^ violate the constitution ? I appeal to the right 
honourable gentleman himself, who is not the last to contend 
for the delicacy which ought to be used in imputing criminal 
motives to any individual, and to urge in the strongest terms 
the attention which ought to be shewn to the candid and 
impartial administration of justice. _ In what country do we 
live ? and by what principles are "we to be tried ? By the 
maxims of natiural justice and constitutional law, or by what 
new code of some revolutionary tribunal ? Not longer than a 
year and a half since, the same principle was adopted, and 
suffered to pass without any animadversion; and now, at a 
crisis of ten-fold importance, and where the measure has not 
out-run the exercise of a'* sound discretion, it is made the 
foundation of a criminal charge. We are accused with a direct 
and wanton attack upon the constitution. It is not supposed 
that we have been actuated by any but the blackest and most 
malignant motives. We are not allowed the credit of having 
felt any zeal for the interest of our country, nor of those 
advantages which the measure has produced to the common 
cause. 

I have now weighed the whole merits of the transaction 
before the house, and with them I am well content to leave the 
decision. While we claim a fair construction on the principles 
and intentions which have guided our conduct, if it shall appear 
that it has in the smallest instance deviated from any constitu¬ 
tional principle, we must submit to the consequence, whatever 
be the censure or the punishment. It is our duty, according 
to the best of our judgment, to consult for the interest of the 
country; it is your sacred and peculiar trust to preserve invio¬ 
late the principles of the constitution. I throw myself upon 
your justice, prepared in every case to submit to your decision; 
but with considerable confidence, that I shall experience your 
approbation. If I should be disappointed, I will not say that 
the disappointment will not be heavy, and the mortification 
severe; at any rate Ubwever it ^1 to me be matter of consola¬ 
tion, .that I have not, from any apprehension of personal 
consequences, neglected to purfue that line of conduct which I 
conceive to be essential to the interests of the country and of 
Europe. But .while I bow with the most perfect submission to 
the determination of the house, I cannot but remark on the 
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extraordinaiy language which has been used on this question. 
Ministers have been broadly accused with a wanton and a 
malignant desire to violate the constitution ; it has been stated 
that no other motive could possibly have actuated their con¬ 
duct. If a charge of such malignant intention had been 
brought against men, who have affirmed the present war to be 
neither just nor necessary, and who on that ground cannot be 
supposed friendly to its success; who have extolled, nay, even 
exulted in the prodigies of French valour; who have gloried in 
the successes of the foes of civil liberty, the hostile disturbers 
of the peace of Europe, men who blasphemously denied the 
existence of the Deity, and who had rejected and trampled on 
every law, moral and divine; who have exclaimed against the 
injustice of bringing to trial persons who had associated to 
overawe the legislature; those who gravely and vehemently 
asserted, that it was a question of prudence, rather than a 
question of morality, whether an act of the legislature should 
be resisted ; those who were anxious to expose and aggravate 
every defect of the constitution; to reprobate every measure 
adopted for its preservation, and to obstruct every proceeding 
of the executive government to ensure the success of the con¬ 
test in which we are engaged in common with our allies; I say, 
if such a charge of deliberate and deep-rooted malignity were 
brought against persons of this description, I should conceive 
that even then the rules of candid and charitable interpretation 
would induce us to hesitate in admitting its reality; much 
more \vhen it is brought against individuals, whose conduct, I 
trust, has exhibited the reverse of the picture I have now 
drawn. I appeal to the justice of the house, I rely on their 
candour; but, to gentlemen who can suppose ministers capable 
of those motives which have been imputed to them on this 
occasion, it must be evident that I can desire to make no such 
appeal. 
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ON THE FAILURE OF THE PEACE 
NEGOCIATIONS 

" December 30, 1796.^ 

I AM perfectly aware, Sir, in rising upon the present occasion, 
that the motion which I shall have the honour to propose 
to the house, in consequence of his Majesty’^ «nost gra¬ 
cious message and founded upon the papers with which it 
was accompanied, involves many great and important con¬ 
siderations. Whatever difference of opinion may be enter¬ 
tained upon some of the topics which they contain, I am sure 
there will exist only one sentiment with regard to the event 
which they announce. We must all concur in that deep and 
poignant regret which is naturally excited by the information 
that the negociation, in which his Majesty was engaged, is 
abruptly broken off; a negociation by which we fondly wished, 
and perhaps might have sanguinely hoped, that upon terms 
of peace, which it would have been wise and prudent, and 
honourable in this country to have embraced, we should at 
length have been enabled to have retired from a contest under¬ 
taken in compliance with the faith of treaties and for the 
defence of our allies; undertaken to repel the daring, un¬ 
principled, and unprovoked aggression of the enemy; under¬ 
taken for the maintenance of our own independence and 
the support of our own rights; undertaken for the preservation 
of our constitution and laws, and in obedience to those prin¬ 
ciples of policy by which the conduct of England has so long 
and so gloriously been directed; undertaken from a union 
of all these causes and a combination of all these motives, to a 
degree for which the annals of the world present no parallel. 
From the documents of which the house are now in possession, 
and from the proceedings of wHTch they are now enabled to 
judge, I trust it will appear, that if it was thought necessary to ' 
em&rk in the contest upon shch urgent grounds and* such 

r Mr. Fitt moved the order of the day for taldnsr into consideratum hb Haieity’i 
message, respecting Che failure of the negociation for peace that had been carrymf <»t 
wiUi the French Government* 
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powerful considerations, his Majesty^s ministers have evinced a 
perseverance equally sincere in their endeavours to restore 
peace to Europe upon fair, just, and honourable grounds, in 
spite of the discouragements under which they laboured, and 
the difficulties with which they had to encounter. To what¬ 
ever pause, however, the failure of the negociation is to be 
ascribed, it must be matter of regret to all, and to none more 
than to myself. Whatever subject of personal anxiety I may 
have had, in addition to the common feelings of humanity and 
for the general happiness of mankind, my sentiments are only 
those of disappointment But I have the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that this feeling of disappointment is unaccompanied with 
any refleotion, unmingled with regret, unembittered with de¬ 
spondency, as it must be evident to the world, that the event 
which we deplore can be attributed only to the pride, the 
ambition, the obstinacy, and the arrogant pretensions of the 
enemy. I feel this consolation annexed to the task which we 
have now to perform, that we can come forward, not unaware 
of the difficulty, yet not dismayed by the prospect, prepared 
to review the situation in which we are placed, to ask what 
are the causes from which the failure of the negociation 
proceeded, what opinion it authorises us to form, what con¬ 
duct it requires us to pursue, what duty it imposes upon us 
to discharge, and what efforts we are called upon to exert in 
our own defence, and what support and assistance policy 
demands that we should grant to our allies for the vigorous 
and effectual prosecution of a contest in which we are 
compelled to persevere. 

As to the next point which I shall have to consider, I cannot 
esqpect equal unanimity; not^ however, that it is much more 
complicated, although undoubtedly not so self-evident. 1 allude 
to the failure of the negociation, in point of terms, and which 
renders a continuance of the war necessary; but have we not 
the consolation that the aggression has uniformly been on the 
side oi the enemy, and that nothing has been wanting on the 
part of this count^ to restore peace, on the grounds on which 
peace alone would be desirable ? When we wish for peace, we 
wish for a secure and perm^ent peace,*'and the secure and 
permanent possession of those blessings with which peace, is 
accompanied. ^ ' 

If, in that necessity to which we are now subjected, of pur¬ 
suing with vigour the war in which we are engaged, we can 
lodk for\consolation, ^4>^id the sacrifices with which it will 
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be attended, to the original aggression of the enemy by which 
it was occasioned, to the consideration, that no endeavour has 
been omitted which can evince our earnest and sincere desire 
of peace, and that this sentiment still predominates to put 
an end to t!(ie contest upon those principles which alone can 
render that event desirable, which can secure a peace, safe, 
hondurable, and permanent; which can restore those blessings 
which it is calculated to produce, and those advantages for 
whigh it is worthy to be desired;—if we have adhered to these 
considerations, we have done every* thing which it was in our 
power to perform. We may lament the failure of his Majesty's 
exertions upon this occasion, but at least we have not to regret 
that they have been wholly without advantage. They must 
prove to which party the prolongation of the war is to be 
imputed; they will tend at once to unite England and to 
divide France; they will animate our endeavours with new 
energy and new confidence, while they must have the effect to 
enfeeble and to embarrass the operations of the enemy. The 
question is not merely how far his Majesty’s ministers and 
those to whose province it is committed to judge of the terms 
upon which peace ought to be concluded, and what offers are 
to be proposed, (a duty always attended with difficulty, but in 
the present circumstances peculiarly embarrassed and unusually 
critical) acted properly in the conditions upon which they were 
willing to treat: but after the propositions which were made 
had been rejected; when, instead of yours, terms utterly in¬ 
admissible and glaringly extravagant were substituted; when, 
to a peremptory rejection was added the refusal of all farther 
discussion; when the negociation was abruptly broken off, and 
his Majesty's ambassador was sent away; when all this is 
accompanied with a proceeding still more insulting than the 
original dismissal, when a condition is reserved, which is not 
even the semblance, but which stands undisguised as the most 
glaring mockery of negociation, it remains for the house to 
judge whether any thing has been wanting upon the part of 
ministers, whether any thing more is required to display the 
sentiments and the views of the enemy. It remains to be seen 
whether there are aAy gentlemllfl in this house, who, as friends 
to peace, friends to their country, who, consistent with the 
principles of statesmen, or the feelings of patriots, can discover 
any ^ternative in the ultimate line of conduct to be pursued. 
From the manner in which what I have now said has been 
received^ I hope it will not be incumbent upon me to dwell 
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more particularly upon this topic, before I advert to others 
which c&mfe previously to be considered. 

The two leading points which arise from the views connected 
with the subject in discussion, are, the sentiment which it is 
proper to express upon the steps to be taken by his Majesty for 
the purpose of obtaining peace, and then, combining the offers 
hiade with the r^ection of the enemy, and the circumstjtnces 
with which it was accompanied, what sentiment parliament and 
the nation ought to entertain, with regard to the conduct neces¬ 
sary to be adopted for our own security, for maintaining the 
cause of our allies, and protecting the independence of Europe. 
After the communications which have already been made of 
the formei) steps taken by this country, and on the part of the 
emperor, for the purpose of bringing the contest to a termina* 
tion, it would be unnecessary to dwell upon the particulars of 
these transactions. I would beg leave, however, to remind the 
house, that, in March 1796, offers were made to the French 
government, by his Majesty’s envoy at Basle, Mr. Wickham, to 
treat for a general peace, in a manner which of all others had 
been most usual in a complicated war, a mode sanctioned by 
custom and justified by experience, which had been commonly 
found successful in attaining the objects for which it was in¬ 
tended ; yet this proposal met with a refusal, and was affected 
to be received as a mark of insincerity. We find the enemy 
advancing a principle, to which I shall afterwards more par¬ 
ticularly advert ; so manifestly unjust, and so undeniably absurd, 
that whatever difference of opinion subsisted upon other points, 
there was no man living had the temerity to support it. The 
question upon the former discussions to which this transaction 
gave rise, was, whether the principle to which I allude was 
Surly imputed. In the answer to Mr. Wickham’s note, when we 
found the government of Fiknce advancing a law of her own 
internal constitution, to cancel the obligation of treaties, and to 
annul the public law of Europe, the only doubt was, whether it 
was fair and candid, upon such a foundation, to ascribe to the 
directory the reality of such a pretension. The principle itself 
I am sure can never be successfully defended upon an^ law of 
nations or Sny argument of redSon. The emperor toe, in spite 
iof the refusal with which the application of this country had 
been seceived i in spite of th^ discouragement which a new 
. ^tethpt presented ; did» at the opening of the campaign^ renew 
Jbe ol&rs for negociating a general peace upon the principles 
whic^ the proposil^pn of this country had been founded. 
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In the course of this eventful year, so chequered with remark* 
able vicissitudes, before the successes of the enemy,* which un¬ 
fortunately so rapidly followed the breaking of the armistice, 
and before the glorious tide of victory by which the latter period 
of the campaign had been distinguished, many instances occurred 
for the application of their principle. The proposition of the 
emperor, however, was received nearly in the same manner 
with our own ; and even the answer which it produced was 
conceived in the same tone, and conveyed the same unfounded 
imputation, excepting that there were some topics with regard 
to points of etiquette and differences about form, which, upon 
the application of this country, had not been observed till they 
were renewed upon the perusal of reports of certain pioceedings 
in this house, whether faithfully detailed or not I will not 
enquire. The answer which the emperor received was, that he 
might send a plenipotentiary to Paris to treat for a peace, con¬ 
sistent with the laws and constitution of the republick. Notwith¬ 
standing the discouragement which the repeated experience of 
former disappointments was calculated to produce, his Majesty, 
retaining that desire of putting a period to hostilities by which 
he was uniformly animated, felt some hope from the. distress to 
which France was reduced, and from the embarrassments under 
which she laboured, that a renewed proposal would be welcomed 
with a more friendly reception. To shew that the inveterate 
disposition which the enemy had manifested did not discourage 
his Majesty from giving another chance of success to his ardent 
wishes, without having witnessed any indication upon their 
part of sentiments more pacific or more conciliatory, without 
their having discovered any retraction of the principles 
which had been advanced in reply to his first proposal, his 
Majesty determined to try the experiment of a new attempt 
of negociation, to the circumstances of which I shall again 
recur. 

Upon many occasions during the present contest it had been 
discussed, whether it was politic for this country to appeal to 
negociation in whatever circumstances the enemy were placed. 
Gentlemen on the other side were accustomed to press the 
argumentjthat in no^situation c€lildnegociation be humiliating. 
If a sincere desire of peace, it was said, does exist, there are 
modes of ascertaining the dispositions of the enemy, of mak¬ 
ing your wishes known, and making advances to the 
attainment of« the object, without involving any question of 
etiquette or provoking any discussion of forms.-—Of all the 
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modes then recommended, that of application through the 
medium of a neutral minister was the most approved. After 
the reception which the successive proposals of this country, 
and of the emperor, received at Basle, the mode of application 
by a neutral power, by that very power which had been again 
and again cited as an instance of the good faith of the French 
government, and their respect for independent states, was at 
length adopted, and the Danish minister was pitched upon for 
this purpose. In this proceeding it was not the object to 
announce on what terms this country was willing to conclude a 
peace, not to avoid any objections of etiquette, not to evade 
any discussion of preliminary formalities, but merely to ascer¬ 
tain the p«int, whether the directory would grant passports to a 
confidential person whom his Majesty was willing to send to 
Paris. The application was accordingly made by the Danish 
resident, and, after an interval of some days’ delay, this step was 
allowed to pass in silence; to a written application no answer 
was returned, and at last a verbal notification was given, that 
the directory could not listen to any indirect application through 
the medium of neutral powers, and that a plenipotentiary might 
proceed to the frontiers, and there wait for the necessary 
passports. 

I would now ask the house to judge, if it had really been the 
wish of his Majesty’s ministers to avail themselves of the 
plausible grounds for proceeding no farther, which were then 
presented, which could so easily be justified by a reference to 
the conduct of the French government, and by the dispositions 
by which experience had proved them to be guided, would they 
have been very eager again to try the issue of new attempts ? 
But even to this they submitted, and by a flag of truce sent to 
the governor of Calais, directly demanded the necessary pass¬ 
ports.—The directory, now feeling the eagerness with which 
this country pursued the desire of terminating the contest by 
negociation, and, foreseeing the odium with which the refusal 
would be attended, were compelled, 1 repeat, were compelled, 
to grant the passports, and thus to afford to his Majesty the 
opportunity of presenting the outline of the terms upon which 
peace might be restored. U!Ner circunfstances like these^ 
with the experience of an uniform tenor of conduct which 
testified the very reverse of \ny disposition to a cordial 
co-dperation for the rerestablishment of peace, there was little 

X tbat the' French .government would keep pace with the 
pressed by thts/ ootmtry, and it was foreseen that it 
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would rest with his Majesty, after stimulating their reluctant 
progress through every part of the discussion, to encounter the 
farther difficulty of proposing specific terms. In this embar¬ 
rassing situation the first thing to be done was to endeavour to 
establish what is at once conformable to reason, sanctioned by 
usage, and agreeable to universal practice since negociation was 
first reduced to a system; I mean some basis upon which the 
negociation was to be founded. How usual such a practice 
had been, it would be unnecessary tp argue; how reasonable, 
it would be impossible to dispute; as it must be evident that 
such a mode of proceeding must conduce to abridge the delay 
with which a discussion of this kind is apt to be attended, to 
afford a clue to that labyrinth of complicated interests that are 
to J)e considered, and to supply some rule of stating mutual 
propositions. It would be equally unnecessary, as this mode 
was to be adopted in a negociation where we, for ourselves 
directly, had so little to ask, and for our allies so much, 
and where the interests of Europe demanded such important 
claims; where we had to treat with a country which had 
advanced principles that destroyed all former establishments; 
that cancelled all received laws and existing treaties; that 
overthrew all experience of past proceeding. This basis then 
was to be a basis of compensation, not of ambition or aggran¬ 
dizement, but that compensation which was due for the 
conquests achieved by the valour and perseverance of our 
forces from the acquisitions gained by the enemy; a basis than 
this I am confident more equitable, or more just, better calcu¬ 
lated to secure the interests of our allies, to maintain the 
independence of Europe, or more honourable to this country, 
never was proposed. But whether this basis be reasonable or 
not, is not now so much the enquiry, as another proof of the 
views of the enemy is disclosed, and a fresh instance of the 
inveterate disposition of the French government is displayed. 
Before any explicit answer to the basis proposed was returned; 
when it was understood that it was to be rejected, Lord 
Malmesbury is required, within twenty-four hours, to present 
his ultimatum. It appears, however, from the able manner in. 
which Lbrd Malnfesbury cdfiducted himself upon this 
demand, that this demand was not insisted upon, and to his 
explanation, they replied only by an evasive answer,-which 
^ announced their refusal of the basis proposed, and intimated 
the extravagant pretensions they were desirous to substitute. I 
will now put to the recollection of the house the public 
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discussions, to which the subject of the basis of negociation 
presented to the French government gave rise. I will not say 
that the public was unanimous, nor will 1 pretend to decide in 
what proportions it was divided. None, howeyer, doubted 
that. this basis would not be agreed to. In the public 
discussion to which the plan was subjected (by this 1 do 
not mean parliamentary discussions) and in the writings which 
it produced, particularly in the metropolis, the argument 
maintained was, that the principle was unreasonable, and 
ought not to have been offered. The directory, however, 
thought proper to accept what it was argued in this country 
ought to have been rehised, and the principle of compensa¬ 
tion was Admitted. 

Having, I trust, shewn therefore, from the extorted confes¬ 
sion which arises out of every statement, that the basis of 
compensation was accepted, there follow the particular terms, 
as far as they were the subject of negociation. It is a point 
well understood that the final terms to be considered as binding 
upon the parties, never form a part of the original proposition. 
V^at, however, is the case here ? When the first advances 
were made by this country, they were met by no corresponding 
offers by the directory, every difficulty that was started and 
removed, prepared only new cavils; the demands made by us 
were accompanied by no disclosure of the terms to which they 
would accede. After a reluctant admission of the basis, they 
insisted upon a specific statement of the objects of compensa¬ 
tion. Under circumstances similar to those upon which the 
negociation was begun, the difficulties with which it is attended 
must be obvious, and the common practice has been, as far as 
possible, to divide them, to render the statement of termS 
mutual, to give reciprocally, and at the same time, the explan¬ 
ations, the concessions, and the demands upon which each party 
is disposed to insist. The propriety of this is obvious. 
Without such a mode of proceeding it is impossible to know 
whdt value the one sets upon a particular concession, or a 
particular acquisition, and upon what conditions this is to be 
abandoned, and bow the other is to be compensated. This 
difficulty dbtains in all negotiations, mofe particul^ly where 
doubts are entertained of the sincerity of the party with whom 
you. have to deal, but most^of aU when no advance, no 
reciprocal offer is made. How difficult then must it have been 
imtdef all the circumstances of this case to produce specific 
. eeixns widi probal^Ji^ success or advantage. Yet the 
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same motives which had induced his Majesty on former 
occasions to surmount the obstacles presented by the enemy, 
induced him here likewise to remove every pretence of cavil. 
Plans were given in, signed by IvOrd Malmesbury, stating like¬ 
wise terms for the allies of this country. In the outline, two 
things are to be kept separate and distinct,—the compensations 
demanded for our allies, and those which were intended to 
protect the balance of Europe. 

I need not argue again that a basis of compensation is 
reasonable;—that I am entitled to as'sume as admitted; but to 
what enormous extent it was retracted, I am now to state. 
During that period of adverse fortune which has since by the 
valour and glory of the gallant Imperial army so rqpiarkably 
been retrieved, considerable possessions belonging to Austria 
and other states were added to the acquisitions of the enemy. 
On the other hand, the success of our brave troops, retarded 
indeed in particular quarters by some untoward circumstances, 
though not obstructed, had added to our distant possessions, 
and extended, by colonial acquisitions, the sources of our com¬ 
merce, our wealth, and our prosperity, to a degrde unparalleled 
even in the annals of this country. Feeling the pressure, 
which the war, no doubt, gave to our commerce, but 
Jeeling too that it neither affected the sources of our 
commerce, nor would ultimately retard the full tide 
of our prosperity, I was convinced that the temporary 
embarrassments which occurred, were less the effect of a real 
distress, than of an accidental derangement arising from our 
increasing capital and extended commerce. In looking round, 
you discovered no symptom of radical decay, no proof of con¬ 
suming strength; and, although I have been accused of 
advancing a paradox, while I maintained this proposition, I am 
convinced that the embarrassment stated as an evidence of 
decline, was a proof of the reality and the magnitude of our 
resources. I do not state these circumstances, to give any one 
an idea that I do not ardently wish for peace, but to shew that 
we are not yet arrived at so deplorable a state of wretched¬ 
ness and abasement, as to be compelled to make any insecure 
and dishcmourable ®ompromisfii^ What, on the other hand, 
was the situation of the enemy? They at first indeed were 
enabled to employ gigantic meafis of support, which from,their 
extravagant nature, were temporary, not permanent They find 
also the additional expedient of disseminating new, unheard of, 
destructive principles; these they poured forth from the 
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interior of France, into all the quarters of Europe, where no 
rampart could be raised to oppose the dangerous, the fatal 
inundation. Although madness and fanaticism carried them 
thus far for a time, yet no rational man will deny that those 
. persons formed a fair and reasonable conclusion, who thought 
that such resources could not be attended with either duration 
or stability. I need hardly recur to the subject of French 
finance, though it has a very considerable effect indeed upon 
the question. I have on this subject been accused of bringing 
forward groundless surmises, of using fanciful reasoning, of 
stating elaborate theories without authority. I have even been 
complimented on my dexterity at this sort of argument, for the 
kind purpose of afterwards converting it into ridicule; but I 
shall not now stop to confirm what in this respect I have 
formerly asserted: I may surely, however, suppose that the 
admissions of the executive directory are true, particularly when 
officially conveyed in the form of a message to one of their 
councils. Axe we told by themselves, that the only pay of 
their troops are the horrors of nakedness and famine; that 
their state contractors, their judges, and all other public 
functionaries, receive no part of their salaries; that the roads 
are impassable, that the public hospitals and general interests 
of charity are totally neglected, that nothing, in short, remains* 
in a state of organization but murder and assassination ?—Is 
this a true picture drawn by themselves, and can this be the 
time for Europe to prostrate itself at the foot of France,— 
suppliantly to bow the knee, and ignominiously to receive its 
law? 

If these considerations would not have justified this country 
in refusing to treat unless upon the principle of restoring to the 
emperor the territories of which he has been stripped, at least 
it is sufficient reason to entitle us to refuse to the French re¬ 
public in the moment of debilitated power and exhausted 
resource, what we should have disdained to grant to France in 
the proudest days of her prosperous and flourishing monarchy. 
It was reason enough why we should not desd-t our allies, nor 
stbandon our engagements, and why we should not agree to 
yield up to FVance for the pfMence of preventing future wars, 
what for two centuries our ancestors thought it wise to contend 
to prevent French from obtaining possession of; and why, 
alter the recorded weakn^s of the republic, we ought not to 
rddgn without a struggle what the power and the riches xk 
Fmnce in other timel^uld never extort. What then were we 
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to attain by the conquests we had achieved ? For ourselves, 
we had nothing to ask; we demanded the return of no ancient 
possessions; we sued not for liberty to maintain our independ¬ 
ence, to reject the fraternal embrace, and prevent the organiza¬ 
tion of treason. These do not rest upon the permission of the 
enemy; they depend upon the valour, the intrepidity and the 
patriotism of the people of this country. We desired, Sir, only 
to preserve our good faith inviolate, and were ready to sacrifice 
all our own advantages, to obtain what we could not honour¬ 
ably give away without the consent of the emperor. Could we 
possibly ask less at the outset of a negociation ? 1 touch, no 
doubt, upon a delicate subject, but I ask, could we even have 
demanded the consent of the emperor to ask less ? Whatever 
might have been the disposition of the emperor'to peace, 
would he have been content to agree to inferior terms, when 
the campaign was not yet closed,—when the enemy were yet 
struck with the effects of the brilliant and glorious success with 
which the Imperial arms have lately been attended on the side 
of the Rhine, when the exertions in Italy might have been 
expected to communicate to the affairs of Austria- in that 
quarter, the same tide of victory oy which the frontiers of 
Germany were distinguished ? Could we have asked less, con¬ 
sistently with the good faith we owe to that ally, to whose 
exertions and to whose victories we have been so much in¬ 
debted ; that ally to whom we are so closely bound by con¬ 
genial »feelings, with whom we participate in the glory of 
adversity retrieved, and of prosperity restored ? In doing this, 
I am confident the house will agree in thinking that we do not 
do too much. 

By the terms proposed, all the territory between the Rhine 
and the Moselle was to be ceded by France, subject to futqre 
modification. When the French conquests in Italy were stated 
as objects of restitution, it was not from that to be inferred that 
Savoy add Nice were included, for in no geographical view 
could they be considered as component parts of that country. 
All the propositions underwent discussion between the pleni¬ 
potentiary of his Majesty and the French minister; only the 
British minister informed the minister of France, that as to the 
Netherlands, his Majesty could, on no account, retract any 
part of his propositions, butiithat every thing else should be 
subject to modification. These offers. Sir, I maintain ft> have 
been extremely liberal in their principle, and more so, when we 
consider the*application of it. We carried the principle of 
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compensation to the fullest extent, when we offered to give up 
all timt we had taken, reserving one subject only for considera¬ 
tion, which depended on a treaty, and which 1 shall presently 
mention; and we asked no more than what, by the strictest ties 
of justice and honour, we were bound to demabd. Let me 
appeal to every one present if this conduct was not fair, just, 
and reasonable; if it did not bespeak sincere intentions and 
an anxious wish on the part of his Majesty to procure peace, 
consistently with good faith and security to himself and his 
allies, and if it was not entitled to a candid ceception from the 
enemy 1 As to the value of the French possessions which we 
offered to give up, it must be confessed that the same evils 
with which France has been afflicted have been extended to 
the colon*ial possessions; they have undoubtedly been much 
depreciated, much impoverished; but after all, they are of 
inhnite importance to the commerce and marine of France. 
The valuable post of St. Domingo; the military and com¬ 
mercial advantages of Martinique; the peculiarly favourable 
military situation of St. Lucia; the importance of Tobago to 
this country; when we cqmbine these, and place them in an 
united point of view, we have some reason to doubt whether 
there was not some degree of boldness on the part of his 
Majesty’s ministers to make such overtures; we have some 
reason to suspect the wisdom of the measure, rather than to 
cavil at the insufficiency of the offer. 

I come now more particularly to mention what relates to the 
Spanish part of St. Domingo, in the late negociation. By a 
former treaty with Spain, made at the peace of Utrecht, in the 
^ear 1713, Spain engages not to alienate any of her possessions 
in America and the West Indies, without the consent of Great 
Britain. Have we not then a right to take advantage of this 
circumstance, on the present occasion, and to hold out our 
consent to this alienation, as a part of the compensation offered 
on the part of this country ? In what consists the ri^t of the 
French to the Spanish parts of St. Domingo ? Is it the right 
of possession ? No! they never yet have been in possession. Is 
it tiben merely the right of title ? No 1 for their title is derived 
from the alienation of the S^niards, who had noi right to 
transfer it without the consent of this country. But it may be 
said that this treaty is old and obsolete. On the contrary, 
having been kept sacred up to the year 1796, it has gaiiied 
, stren^by a long prescription; besides it has bejen recognized 
confirm^ at the end of every war since that time, and par- 
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ticularly so in the definitive treaty of 1783, It may be objected, 
however, and has indeed been urged on this occasion, that 
England herself has violated this treaty in the transaction of 
Pensacola and Florida; but this argument depends upon an 
obvious fallacy. The agreement with respect to the Spanish 
dominions in America and the West Indies was made be¬ 
tween this country and Spain. Now, although the two parties 
to the agreement may, by consent at pleasure, modify their 
respective interests, it does not follow that either party can, 
without the consent and to the disadvantage of the other, intro¬ 
duce the interests of third parties. Upon every view of this 
subject, then, I ask if we have not a fair and reasonable right 
to avail ourselves of the advantages arising to us from the 
treaty of Utrecht. * 

Sir, I think, that from the great extent of the subject, it will 
be unnecessary for me to trouble the house with any farther 
observation on that part of it; but I must request the attention 
of tlie house to the nature of the terms proposed with respect 
to the meditated peace between this country and her allies; 
and first with respect to Holland, 9 country which, £(lthough 
now hostile to us, I cannot help considering as having, at the 
commencement of the present war, been concerned in alliance 
with us in carrying it on, and connected in our interest by 
every tie of internal policy—a country which is now only op¬ 
posed to us in consequence of the restraint imposed by the 
overl)earing arms of France. However, Sir, notwithstanding 
Holland was our ally, and an ally whose protection against the 
common enemy was one of the causes of our entering into the 
war; yet, as circumstances have occurred, which have com¬ 
pelled Holland to become the enemy of this country, I must, 
of necessity, treat her as such; I must consider her in the rela¬ 
tion, in which she stands with respect to France, though at the 
same time I cannot bring myself to forget she was formerly an 
ally, whose friendship was attended with reciprocal advant^es 
to herself and to this country. I am satisfied, if it were possible 
to replace Holland in the situation in which she formerly 
stood, and restore her legitimate government, not nominally, 
but permnnently an4 efiectuall^jpthat such a restoration would 
undoubtedly redound to. the advantage of this country. But 
as it is perhaps a question of t^o remote contingency to con¬ 
sider the advantage which we should acquire by the restoration 
of Holland to her former system, such an event, eith^ nomin¬ 
ally or really, being extremely unlikely under the present aspect 
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of things, I shall therefore refrain from arguing the point. 
Now, Sir, as to the conduct pursued on the part of this country, 
with regard to her connections with other powers, and suppos¬ 
ing for the present that Holland may for a time remain subject 
. to France, I may be allowed to assert that the tdrms proposed 
by this country, on behalf of her allies, were such as could only 
* be dictated by a principle of moderation, of disinterestedness, 
and earnest desire for peace. This country having nothing to 
ask for herself, was induced to surrender a considerable part, 
nay, almost the whole of her acquisitions, *for the purpose of 
Hiducing the French to give up to our allies that territory she 
has wrested from them. 

The cj>ntinental possessions which France had acquired from 
Holland, might perhaps be subject of discussion in what manner 
they were best to be arranged at once for the interest of Holland 
and of the allies. But these and the conquests made by this 
country must be considered, in the view of restitution, as 
f merely an addition to the French power. We ought to con¬ 
sider that those possessions, with regard to which no relation 
was to be admitted, wer<e to be retained, in order that they 
might not become acquisitions to the French government. In 
refusing to yield them up, we only refuse to put into the hands 
of the enemy the means of carrying into effect the deep laid 
schemes of ambition they have long cherished, and the plan 
they have conceived of undermining our Indian empire, and 
destroying our Indian commerce, by ceding out of our own 
hands, what may be deemed the bulwark of the wealth of this 
country, and the security of the Indian empire. These, indeed, 
were refused to be given up to our enemies; but everything else 
which the valour and the arms of this country had acquired, 
which was valuable, was proposed to be made matter of nego- 
ciation. This, Sir, was the nature of the propositions made at 
the very first moment when the negociation was commenced; 
and I again submit to the final decision of the house, whether 
a proposition, including the restoration of every thing valuable 
which we had acquired, except that which we could not forego 
without manifest detriment to the most important interests of 
the counfyyi was not foundechb liberality *and sincerity. Sir, I 
must beg leave to observe, that on this part of the subject I have 
been the more anxious to be dliplicit, because it is that part on 
t^hicli 1 lay the more pa^icular stress, as tending to prove to 
the house, that every thing was done at the cqmmencement^ 
every thing distinctly stated, on which this country was willing 
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to enter upon a negociation. I am the more desirous of im¬ 
pressing the house with this part of my argument, because I 
feel it material in order to enable them to form a determinate 
precise idea the character and prominent features of the 
negociation itself. In return to the statements of compensation 
proposed by this country, the French government presented no 
projet of their own, they afforded no room for discussion, 
because they were actuated by motives very distant from 
conciliation. 

This much I have thought it necessary to state, in vindication 
of the character of myself and colleagues, that the house may 
be enabled to see that we never lost sight of the idea of a peace 
advantageous for our allies, safe for Europe, and honqprable to 
this country. With regard to any specific terms of peace, which 
it might be proper to adopt or refuse, I do not think it would 
be wise for the house to pronounce. This may still be con¬ 
sidered as a dormant negociation, capable of being renewed; 
and it would be impolitic to give a pledge to any specific terms 
to which it might be impossible to adhere, and which cap never 
be incurred without rashness. No nmn can be pledged to any 
particular terms, because in these he must be guided by a view 
of collateral circumstances, and a comparative statement of re¬ 
sources. All that I wish parliament to pronounce is, that they 
will add their testimony to the sincerity with which his Majesty 
has endeavoured to restore peace to Europe, and their appro¬ 
bation of the steps which were employed for its attainment. 
But even after their rejection of every proposition that was 
advanced, after all the difficulties they started, after all the 
cavils they employed, after all the discouragements which they 
presented, when, at last, the French government had been com¬ 
pelled to open the discussion, the first thing that happens, after 
requiring a < note containing specific proposals, is a captious 
demand to have it signed by Lord Malmesbury. This demand 
was complied with to deprive them of every pretence for break¬ 
ing off the negociation, and immediately they call for an ulti¬ 
matum in twenty-four hours. The impossibility of complying 
with such a demand is obvious. Was it possible to reconcile 
discordancfts, to smooth oppositidff, or pronounce good under¬ 
standing in this manner ? Does it come within the scope of 
the n^ociation ? Is an ultimahMn^ which means that det^and 
which is to come the nearest to the views of all parties, and to 
state the lowest*terms which could be offered, thus to be made 
out at random, without knowing what the enemy would con- 
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cede on their part, or what they would accept on ours ? A 
proposal, drawn up in such a manner, without explanation, 
without information, could have no good effect. It is a de¬ 
mand contrary to all reason and to all principle. With such 
’ a demand, therefore, it was impossible to comply; and in con¬ 
sequence of this, Lord Malmesbury received orders to quit 
Paris in forty-eight hours, and the territories of the republic as 
soon as possible. 

Perhaps, however, I shall be told, that the negociation is 
not broken off, and that the French government have pointed 
out a new basis upon which they are still willing to proceed. 
There are two things upon this subject not unworthy of con¬ 
sideration. The time at which they propose this new basis, 
and what sort of basis it is that they propose. After having 
approved and acted upon the basis proposed by his Majesty’s 
government; after having acknowledged, and, to all appear¬ 
ance, cordially acquiesced in it, as the ground of negociation; 
after having demanded an ultimatum at the very commence¬ 
ment of this negociation, and before any discussion had taken 
place, to be delivered in to the directory, in the space of 
twenty-four hours; and after dismissing the ambassador of the 
king with every mark of ignominy and insult, they propose a 
new basis, by which the negociation is to be carried on by 
means of couriers. And what is the reason they assign for 
this new basis ? Because Lord Malmesbury acted in a man¬ 
ner purely passive, and because he could assent to nothing 
without dispatching couriers to obtain the sanction of his 
court. Here one cannot help remarking the studied perverse¬ 
ness of the temper of the French government. When a courier 
was dispatched to Paris, at the instance of the minister of a 
neutral power, in order to get a passport from the French 
government, it was denied. A courier could not even obtain 
a passport, though the application was made to the executive 
directory through the medium of the Danish minister. The 
request of the Danish minister was not enough; nothing 
could satisfy them but a British minister. Well, a British 
minister was sent. At the commencement of the negociation 
he had Occasion frequently*lo send dispatches to^ his court, 
because it Is very well known that there are a great number of 
difficulties which attend the djjening of every n^ociation, and 
because Lord Malmesbury had been sent to .Paris before the 
preliminaries, which are usually settled by means of couriers, 
ilere armnged. Whil| th^ preliminaries were in a course of 
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settling, Lord Malmesbury’s presence was barely endured, and 
the frequent dispatches of his couriers were subjects of anim¬ 
adversion ; but no sooner were these preliminaries settled, and 
the British minister delivered in a projet^ when there was less 
necessity for dispatching couriers, when the period for dis¬ 
cussion was arrived, when the personal presence of an ambas¬ 
sador was particularly necessary, and when the King’s ministers 
announced to the French government that he was prepared to 
enter into discussion upon the official memorials cpntaining 
his projety than he was ordered to quit Paris, and leave the nego- 
ciation to be carried on by means of couriers. Such is the 
precise form, and it was impossible to devise a better, in which 
a studied insult, refined and matured by the French directory, 
was offered to his Britannic Majesty. 

I now come to state the broad plain ground on which the 
question rests, as far as the terms, upon which we are invited 
to treat on this new basis, are concerned. After having started 
a variety of captious objections at the opening of the nego- 
ciation, after the preliminaries were with much difficulty 
adjusted, after an ultimatum was demanded, almost before 
discussion had commenced, after the king’s minister was 
ordered, in the most insulting manner, to leave the territories 
of France, after a retraction by the executive directory of the 
original basis of negociation, and the substitution of a new one 
in its place, they demand not as an ultimatum^ but as a pn:e- 
liminary, to be permitted to retain all those territories of which 
the chance of war has given them a temporary possession, and 
respecting which they have thought proper, contrary to every 
principle of equity and the received laws of , nations, to pass a 
constitutional law, declaring, as they interpret it, that they 
shall not be alienated from the republic. Now whether this 
be the principle of their constitution or not, upon which I 
shall afterwards have occasion to make some observations, it 
was at least naturally to be supposed that the principle had 
been virtually set aside when the former basis of negociation 
was recognized by the French directory; for it must have been 
a strange admission of the principle of reciprocal compensations 
indeed, if •they were obliged by fffe rules of their constitution 
to retain all those conquests which we were most bound in 
duty artd in honour to insist upon their giving up, (not by any 
mystery of a new constitution, which is little known* and even 
among those who know it of doubtful interpretation, but by 
public and known engagements) and if they were under the 
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same constitutional necessity, which they certainly are, of 
demanding the restitution of those colonies formerly in their 
possession, but which they have lost in the course of the war. 
Notwithstanding, however, their disavowal of this principle 
■ in the admission of the former basis of the negociation, it is 
■pow alleged as a ground for the pretension, that they are 
entitled, as a matter of right, to demand from this country, not 
as an ultimatum^ but as a preliminary to the discussion of any 
articles of treaty, that we shall make no proposals inconsistent 
with the laws and constitution of France. I know of no law 
of nations which can in the remotest degree countenance such 
a perverse and monstrous claim. The annexation of territory 
to any stiite by the government of that state during the con¬ 
tinuance of the war in which they have been acquired, can 
never confer a claim which supersedes the treaties of their 
powers, and the known and public obligations of the different 
nations of Europe. It is impossible, in the nature of things, 
that the separate act of a separate government can operate to 
the dissolution of the ties subsisting between other govern¬ 
ments, and to the abrogation of treaties previously concluded: 
and yet this is the pretension to which the French government 
lay claim, and the acknowledgment of which they hold out not 
as an ultimatum, but as a preliminary of negociation to the 
king of Great Britain and his allies. In my opinion, there is 
no principle of the law of nations clearer than this, that, when 
in the course of war any nation acquires new possessions, such 
nation has only temporary right to them, and they do not be¬ 
come property till the end of the war. This principle is incon¬ 
trovertible, and founded upon the nature of things. For, 
supposing possessions thus acquired to be immediately an¬ 
nexed to the territory of the state by which the conquest was 
made, and that the conqueror was to insist upon retaining 
them, because he had passed a law that they should not be 
alienated, might not the neighbouring powers, or even the 
hostile power, ask—Who gave you a right to pass this law ? 
What have we to do with the regulations of your municipal 
law? Or, what authority have you as a separate state, by any 
annexatidh of territory to ySfer dominions, to cancbl existing 
treaties, and to destroy the equilibrium established among 
nations ? Were this pretension to be tolerated, it would be a 
source of eternal hostility, and a perpetual bar to negociation 
'b^een the contending parties; because the pretensions of 
; thb or<0 would be totaljy ir^oncileable with those of the other. 
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This pretension in the instance of France has been as incon¬ 
sistent in its operations as it was unfounded in its origin. The 
possessions which they have lost in the West Indies in the 
course of the war, they made independent republics; and what 
is still more Singular, Tobago, which they have lost in the war, 
and which is retained by British arms, is a part of indivisible 
France. I should not be surprised to hear that Ireland, in 
consequence of the rumour which has been circulated of their 
intention to attempt an invasion upon that country, is con¬ 
stitutionally annexed to the territories of the republic, or even 
that the city of Westminster is a part of indivisible France. 
There is a distinction, no doubt, between the Netherlands and 
the West-India islands, but it whimsically happens that this 
principle of law, that this constitutional pretension is least 
applicable to those possessions upon which it is held out as 
operating by the French Government, and that the Austrian 
Netherlands, even by the letter of their own constitution, ought 
to be exempted from its operation. I own I am little qualified 
to read a lecture upon the French constitution, and perhaps I 
shall be accused, in my interpretatipn of it, of preten*ding to 
understand it better than they do themselves. Here I must 
remind my accusers, however, that even M. Delacroix, that 
great master of the law of nations, allows that on this point 
the constitution is not perfectly clear, and gives that particular 
interpretation of it upon the authority of the best publicists. 
I again repeat it—that, in discussing the terms of a treaty with 
France, I am not obliged to know either her constitution or 
her laws, because it was unreasonable for her to advance a pre¬ 
tension upon a foundation inconsistent with the received law 
of nations and the established nature of things. But it will 
demonstrate their insincerity and the shallowness of the subter¬ 
fuges to which they have been obliged to have recourse, if I 
can shew that no such law is in existence, and that their con¬ 
stitution leaves the government entirely at liberty to dispose of 
the possessions which they have acquired in war, in any way 
they may think proper. I have looked through this volumin¬ 
ous code [holding a copy of the constitution in his hand], 
and 1 thifkk it may be consider^ as an instance that a con¬ 
stitution upon paper, digesting and regulating the conduct of 
municipal jurisprudence as welf as of foreign relations,^ does 
not lead to the best application of the true principles of 
political econqpiy. In the copy of their constitution all 1 find 
upon the subject is a declamtion that France is one and 
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indivisible, which is followed by a long list of departments. 
And here 1 would recommend it to gentlemen to read the 
report upon which this decree was founded, in which they will 
find that it was passed for the avowed purpose of obtaining for 
. France an indisputable ascendant in Europe, and of suppress¬ 
ing the trade and commerce of rival nations. Overlooking, 

' however, the principle of the decree, if it was found inapplicable 
to the possessions of the French in the East and West Indies, 
which they had previous to the war, it was certainly much 
more inapplicable to the Austrian Netherlands, of which they 
have got possession in the course of the war; and therefore 
the government, in holding out the principle as operating upon 
the latte^ and not to the former, apply it to that part of their 
territory to which it is least applicable. 

If we look at the provisions under the next title, respecting 
relations with foreign powers^ the argument against the existence 
of any such principle in their constitution is confirmed; for we 
find the executive government is there vested with the full 
power of treating, but all their treaties must be ratified by the 
legislative bodies, with th^ singular exception of secret articles, 
which it is in the power of the directory to put in execution 
without being ratified, a proof that they are authorized by the 
constitution to alienate territories belonging to the republic. 
Allowing, however, that it is a principle of their constitution, is 
it an evil without a remedy ? No. M. Delacroix confesses that 
it may be remedied, but not without the inconvenience of call¬ 
ing the primary assemblies. And are we then, after all the 
exertions that we have made in order to effect the object of 
general pacification, and after being baffled in all our efforts by 
the stubborn pride and persevering obstinacy of the French 
government, after our propositions have been slighted, and our 
ambassador insulted, are we now to consent to sacrifice our 
^gagements, and to violate our treaties, because, forsooth, it 
would be attended with some inconvenience for ^em to call 
their pi;imazy assemblies, in order to cancel a law which is 
incompatible ^th the principle of fair negociation? Shall we 
forget our own honour, our own dignity, and our own duty, so 
;|str, as to acquiesce in a principle as a 4}reliminary to nego¬ 
ciation, intolerable in its tendency, unfounded in fact, incon¬ 
sistent with the nature of things, and inadmissible by the law 
of nations? 

But this is not all the sacrifice they demand*, This is not aU 
; the degradation to whidr they would have us submit You 
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must also engage, and as a preliminary too, to make no pro¬ 
positions which are contrary to the laws of the constitution, 
and the treaties which bind the republic. Here they introduce 
a new and extraordinary clause, imposing a restriction still 
more absurd find unreasonable than the other. The republic 
of France may have made secret treaties which we know 
nothing about, and yet that government expects that we are 
not to permit our propositions to interfere with these treaties. 
In the former instance we had a text upon which to comment, 
but here we are in the state of those diviners who were left to 
guess at the dreams which they were called upon to interpret. 
How is it possible for this country to know what secret articles 
there may be in the treaty between France and Holland?. 
How can we know what the Dutch may have ceded t6 France, 
or whether France may not have an oath in heaven never to 
give up the territories ceded to her by Holland ? Who can 
know but her treaty with Spain contains some secret article 
guaranteeing to the latter the restitution of Gibraltar, or 
some important possession now belonging to his Majesty? 
And how can I know whether the performance of att these 
engagements may not be included under the pretension which 
the French government now holds out ? How is it possible 
for me to sound where no line can fathom ? And even after 
. you have acceded to these preliminaries, in what situation do 
you stand ? After accepting of terms of which you are entirely 
ignorant, and giving up all that it is of importance for you to 
keep, you at last arrive at a discussion of the government 
which France may chuse to give to Italy, and of the fate which 
she may be pleased to assign to Germany. In fact, the ques¬ 
tion is not, how much you will give for peace, but how much 
disgrace you will suffer at the outset, how much degradation 
you will submit to as a preliminary ? In these circumstances, 
then, are we to persevere in the war with a spirit and energy 
worthy of the British name and of the British character; or are 
we, by sending couriers to Paris, to prostrate ourselves at the 
feet of a stubborn and supercilious government, to do what 
they require, and to submit to whatever they may impose? I 
hope there is not a l^and in his Majesty’s councils that itou^ 
sign the proposals, that there is not a heart in this house tliw 
would sanction the measure, and»that there is not an individual 
in the British dominions who would act as the courier. ♦ 

Mr. Pitt concluded with moving, 

“ That an fiumble address be presented to his Majesty, to 
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assure his Majesty, that that house also felt the utmost concern 
that his Majesty’s earnest endeavours to effect the restoration 
of peace had been unhappily frustrated, and that the negocia- 
tion, in which he had been happily engaged, had been abruptly 
broken off by the peremptory refusal of the French govern¬ 
ment to treat, except upon a basis evidently inadmissible, and 
by their having in consequence required his Majesty’s pleni¬ 
potentiary to quit Paris within forty-eight hours. 

To thank his Majesty for having directed the several me¬ 
morials and papers which had been exchanged in the course 
of the late discussion, and the account transmitted to his 
Majesty of its final result, to be laid before the house. 

“ That they were perfectly satisfied, from the perusal of these 
papers, that his Majesty’s conduct had been guided by a sincere 
desire to effect the restoration of peace, on principles suited to 
the relative situation of the belligerent powers, and essential 
for the permanent interests of his Majesty’s kingdoms, and the 
general security of Europe: whilst his enemies had advanced 
pretensions at once inconsistent with those objects, unsupported 
even on the grounds on which they were professed to rest, and 
repugnant both to the system established by repeated treaties; 
and to the principles and practice which had hitherto regulated 
the intercourse of independent nations. 

** To assure his Majesty, that, under the protection of Provi¬ 
dence, he might place the fullest reliance on the wisdom and 
firmness of his parliament, on the tried valour of his forces by 
sea and land, and on the zeal, public spirit, and resources of his 
kingdoms, for vigorous and effectual support in the prosecution 
of a contest, which it did not depend on his Majesty to termi¬ 
nate, and which involved in it the security and permanent 
interests of this country and of Europe." 
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tHE MUTINY AT THE NORE 

1 ' 

June 2, 1797.^ 

Important as the present occasion is, I feel that it will not 
be necessary for me to detain the house with a long detail upon 
the ^subject of the gracious communication from the throne, 
which has now been read to us. By that communication we 
learn that all the benefit of his Majesty’s gracious favour, which 
restored satisfaction to part of his Majesty’s forces) was at¬ 
tended with every mark of duty and gratitude by that part, and 
was extended to the whole of his Majesty’s fleet; but that, 
nevertheless, there are now at the Nore deluded persons who 
have persisted in disobedience, and proceeded to open acts of 
mutiny and disorder, although all the same benefits have been 
allowed to them ; the same liberal allowance which was' agreed 
upon by parliament, and his Majesty’s most gracious pardon, 
have been offered to them in the same generous manner as it 
was to those who have returned to their duty. We have the 
mortification now to learn that mutiny is carried on to the most 
dangerous and criminal excess, to such a length, that the per¬ 
sons concerned in it have gone into open and undisguised 
hostility against his Majesty’s forces acting under orders and 


1 Mr. Pitt moved the order of the day for taking mto'' consideration his Majesty’s 
message relative to the Mutiny in the Fleet— 

"GEORGE R. 

"Itis with the deepest concern his M^esty acquunts the House of Commons, that 
the conduct of the crews of some of bis ships now at the Nore, in persisting in the most' 
violent and treasohable acts of mutiny and disobedience, notwithstandmg the full 
extension to them of all the benefits which had been accepted with gratitude by the 
of his Migesty’s fleet, and notwithstanding the repeated ofFws of bis Majes^’s gracious 
^don, on their returning to their duty, nave compelled bis Majesty to call on all his 
laithfol subjects to give their utmost assistance in repressing such dangerous and 
criminal proceedings. His Majesty has directed a copy of the proclamation which he 
las issued fin: this purpose, to be liud before the House; and he< cannot doubt that 
parlkiment adopt, with readiness and decision, every measure Vhich'can tend 
important conjisneture, toprowde for the puhliiUtourity. And his Majesty patl , 
recommends it to the consideration of Parliament, to make m<m effectual ptovuion 
the prevention and punishment of all traiterous attempts to excite sedition and mutiny in ' 
his Mmesty’s naval service; or to withdraw tfiy part of his Majesty’s forces, tor ^'or 
land, from their duty and allegiance to him; and from that ohedie^ and dw4>|itif 
which are so important to the prosperity and s^ty of the Rritish Empire. . 

<?• 

n 
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commands from regular authority. Much as we must deplore 
such events, much as we must feel them as an aggravation of 
the public difficulties with which we have to contend, yet I am , 
sure we all feel it to be the duty of the house of commons to 
. shew to its constituents, and to the world at large, that there 
-is,ho difficulty which they will not meet with firmness and 
‘ resolute decision; that we will take measures to extricate the 
country from its difficulties in a manner that is worthy of the 
representatives of a great, a brave, a powerful, and a free 
people. I am persuaded that, under our present circumstances, 
we can have no hesitation in laying at the foot of the throne 
an address of assurance, that we will afford his Majesty every 
effectual support in our power; that we will counteract, as far 
as we can, so fatal an example as has, by the most consummate 
wickedness, been set to his Majesty's naval force j that we will 
shew that we feel a just indignation against a conduct so 
unworthy of, so inconsistent with, the manly and generous 
character of British seamen; that we feel resentment at so 
ungrateful a return to the generosity of a liberal parliament, and 
the mildness and benigtjity of an illustrious throne. I trust 
that we shall recollect what our duty is in such a conjuncture. 

I trust too, that as these late proceedings are utterly repugnant 
to the real spirit of the British sailor, contrary to the conduct 
which has established the glory of the British navy, and the 
renown of the British nation, it will appear that it was not in 
the hearts of British seamen that such mutinous principles 
originated. I trust that we shall shew also, that if there are 
among us those who are enemies to the fundamental interests 
of this country, to its glory, to its safety, and to its existence as 
a nation, whose malignity is directed to the honour and even 
' existence of our navy, who carry on their diabolical artifice by 
, misrepresentation of facts, to pervert the dispositions and change 
the principles of the seamen, by instilling into their minds false 
alarms and apprehensions, and prevail upon them to do acts 
cphtrary to their instinct, and that too when they are called 
upm to contend with an enemy,—I trust, I say, that if there 
among us^such foes, they may be detected and dealt with as 
p^e^des«rve< Our indignaton should tip more actcve against 
' the Sjeduoem than the seduced and misguided. 

]i\^ether, acscortiing to the existing law against the open 
It^empts that, we have soen made upon another branch of his 
Majesty's sernce to shake its loyalty, but which, to the honour 
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of that body, remains unmoved, and I trust is immoveable, we 
possess power enough to punish, as they deserve, such wicked 
offenders, may be a matter perhaps of doubt. I shall, how> 
ever, instantly proceed to that part of the recommendation in 
his Majesty^ message, and to state my ideas upon the law 
against persons who shall excite his Majesty's forces to mutiny 
or disobedience. It is not necessary for me to enter now into 
particulars upon that subject; but I feel it my duty to declare, 
that if the address which I shall projpose shall meet, as I hope 
and confidently trust it will, the unanimous sense of the house, 
I shall immediately move for leave to bring in a bill for the 
better prevention of the crime I have already stated. There is, 
I am persuaded, in this house, but one sense of the great guilt 
of this offence, of the notoriety of its practice, and of tne danger 
of its consequences ; in short, there exists every ground upon 
which penal law can be applied to any offence, viz. the mischief 
of the act itself, and the frequency of its commission. The 
remedy which I mean to propose for the consideration of par¬ 
liament, will, I trust, be sufficiently efficacious to attain its 
object, without o'erstepping the moral guilt and real malignity 
of the crime. While, however, we all feel it to be our duty to 
enter on the consideration of such legislative provision, while 
parliament is not wanting in its duty at such a crisis of public 
affairs, I trust also that we shall not be disappointed in our ex¬ 
pectation of the spirit of the public collectively or individually; 
that they will not be wanting in their exertions in such a crisis; 
that they will be animated, collectively and individually, with a 
spirit that will give energy and effect to their exertions; that 
every man who boasts, and is worthy of the name of an 
Englishman, will stand forth in the metropolis, and in every 
part of the kingdom, to maintain the authority of the laws, and 
enforce obedience to them, to oppose and counteract the 
machinations of the disaffected, and to preserve a due principle 
of submission to legal authority. I trust that all the inhabit¬ 
ants of the kingdom will unite in one common defence against 
internal enemies, to maintain the general security of the king¬ 
dom, by providing for the local security of each particular dis¬ 
trict; Aa!f»we shall all remembe^lhat by so doing we'shall 
give the fullest scope to his Majesty's forces against foreign 
enemies, and also the fullest scdj)e to the known valour^and 
unshaken fidelity of the military force of the kingdom against 
those who sha]l endeavour to disturb its internal tranquillity. 
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Such are the principles which I feel, and upon which I shall 
act for myself, and such are the principles, and will be the con¬ 
duct, I hope, of every man in this house and out of it; such 
are the sentiments that are implanted in us all; such the feel¬ 
ings, that are inherent in the breast of every Englishman. I 
should insult the house by shewing that I distrusted its 
character, and the character of the country, if I said more, 
and I should have neglected my duty if I had said less. I 
now move, Sir, 

“ That an humble address be presented to his Majesty to 
return his Majesty the thanks of this house for his most 


gracious message. 

“To express to his Majesty the concern and indignation 
which we must feel in common with his Majesty, at the heinous 
and criminal conduct of the crews of some of his Majesty’s 
ships, notwithstanding the offer so repeatedly made to them of 
his Majesty’s most gracious pardon, and the proofs of the 
paternal regard of his Majesty, and of the liberality of parlia¬ 
ment, which they have received in common with the rest of his 
Majesty’s fleet. t 

“ To assure his Majesty, that we are ready and determined 
to afford to his Majesty our utmost assistance in repressing 
such dangerous and criminal proceedings, and to adopt every 
measure which can tend, at this conjuncture, to provide for the 
public security : with this view we shall proceed, without delay, 
in pursuance of the recommendation of his Majesty, to con¬ 
sider of such further provision as it may be necessary to make, 
for the more efiectual prevention and punishment of all traitor¬ 
ous attempts to excite mutiny in any part of his Majesty’s forces, 
or to withdraw them from their duty and allegiance, and from 
th^tt obedience and discipline which are so important to the 
pros^rity and the safety of the British empire: 

“That we have the fullest reliance, that all his Majesty’s 
faithful subjects, from sentiments of loyalty and attachment to 
htis Majesty, and a just anxiety for their dearest interests, will 
be e&ger to manifest, at so important a crisis, a full determina¬ 
tion to contribute, on every occasion, their utmost exertions 
for the Support of legal amhority, the ^n^nteimnde of peace 
, and order, and the general protection and defence of his 
Kajeirty’s, kit^doms.*’ 


A genent seatiui^t of anaaimity ttppeudng through Hou$^ 
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That in expressing his anxiety for unanimity in voting the 
proposed address, he was influenced indeed by the most im¬ 
portant considerations. He wished for such an unanimity as 
would lay a*just foundation for future prosperity, for one on 
which he placed the most favourable augury, the unanimity of 
the nation at large—an unanimity not in support of adminis¬ 
tration, but in support of the constitution itself, and of all those 
laws by which it was guarded. Th^ country was called upon 
to be unanimous in a contest which embraced every thing that 
was most valuable to its dearest interests. Whatever differ¬ 
ence of opinion might prevail in the minds of gentlemen on 
former points, there could not exist a shadow of ddubt with 
respect to the present question. It was now indispensably 
necessary for them to unite in one common cause; it was in¬ 
cumbent on them to consolidate their efforts, to reconcile their 
different views, to concentrate their individual exertions, and 
to give energy and vigour to the laws, without which it was im¬ 
possible there could be any solid happiness. It was no^merely 
by declarations that they were bou’^d to proceed, but by a 
spirit and promptitude of action, and a Arm resolution and 
readiness to support the execution of the laws by military 
subordination and legal obedience. It became their duty to 
give a resistless efficacy to that conduct through every corner 
of the metropolis, and through every part of the kingdom. By 
such measures they could alone disappoint the dark and 
malignant efforts of the enemy ; and he was proud to say that 
to so glorious an unanimity there was nothing that he would 
not cheerfully sacrifice. He therefore hoped that nothing 
would in fact be found in the latter part of the address, that 
could in the slightest degree tend to destroy the unanimity of 
the house in agreeing to it. 

When he came to consider the nature and the terms of it, he 
was completely at a loss to find one word that could appear 
objectionable. The house could not be supposed to pledge 
themselves particularly to agree to the bill which was about to 
be brought in. They merely pledged themselves to this; that, 
in pursuance of his l^jesty’s recommendation to parliament to 
make more effectual provision, fo^the purpose of strengthening 
the present laws which related to military obedience and* dis¬ 
cipline, they would consider of the propriety of those measures 
which might btk deemed necessary for that specific object. The 
house, therefore, in voting for the address, went no farther than 
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to declare, that they would act in compliance with his Majesty's 
recommendation, but did not preclude themselves from taking 
into their mature consideration the nature of the bill, nor did 
they, by such a vote, debar themselves from withholding their 
assent to any matter that might appear objectionable in it. But 
though he was so particularly anxious to secure unanimity in 
passing the address, he did not, with a view of obtaining that 
desirable measure, wish to conceal or protract the delivery of 
his sentiments on any part of it. His conviction of the pro¬ 
priety of the bill was formed on the ground of the greatest 
necessity, and strongly impressed with the idea that it was 
absolutely requisite to give dispatch to the operation of it, he 
should move, the moment the address was carried, for leave to 
present the bill, and if it was then agreed to, he should also 
propose the second reading of it to take place the next day. 
He also thought it necessary to premise, that the further 
discussion of the bill would be carried on as speedily as 
possible. 

An honourable gentleman,^ who had spoken against the 
latter part of the address,*declared, that he reserved to himself 
the liberty of opposing the bill. A declaration of that nature 
was by no means necessary, because no gentleman could be 
supposed to pledge himself to measures which he had in all 
instances the freedom of discussing and disagreeing with. He 
would not undertake to convince the scruples of the honourable 
gentleman on every point which was contained in the latter 
part of the address, but he entertained an opinion that he was 
competent to do so on some points which appeared peculiarly 
satisfactory to himself. The provisions of the bill did not go 
beyond the necessity of the case, and this statement he would 
undertake in the most direct and positive manner to support i 
but if the honourable gentleman meant, that it was requisite to 
prove the existence of particular acts on board each of his 
Majesty's ships which were then in a state of mutiny, he should 
freely declare that he would undertake no such thing. He took 
the ground of proceeding with the bill to be derived from a 
plain an4 fair opinion, on which the public mind and parlia¬ 
ment might be fully satisfied as in many* other casis of equal 
notoriety. That the speeches of this or that emissary of faction 
and^eneral anarchy produced mutiny in particular ships, 
he would not pretend to say; but the public opinion with 
respect to the ^organized state of these ships, tand the causes 

l Hobbouia. 
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which had first produced the disobedience, and continued to 
uphold it, was founded on grounds unhappily too notorious in 
all instances, too much felt in some cases, and too strongly 
proved, but fortunately defeated in others. On these grounds 
he should therefore propose the bill. He thought it necessary, 
in consequence of what had fallen from some gentlemen, to 
submit these candid statements which decided his conviction 
on the propriety of the measure, and he begged pardon of the 
house for having troubled them a second time, but he felt from 
the great importance of the subject, from the pressing exigence 
of the case, and from the present crisis of public affairs, that it 
was the duty of every man zealously to unite in a measure, 
which, by securing the obedience and discipline of his^fajesty’s 
forces, preserved the country from the efforts of its domestic 
and foreign enemies. 

[The question on the address was put and agreed to nemtne contra- 
dicente, 

Mr. Pitt then rose again,—] 

To move, he said, for leave to brii|g in a bill for the better 
prevention and punishment of all traiterous attempts to excite 
sedition and mutiny in his Majesty’s service; or to withdraw any 
part of his Majesty’s forces by sea or land from their duty and 
allegiance to him, and from that obedience and discipline which 
are so important to the prosperity and the safety of the British 
empire. He had already stated, he observed, that if any person 
required substantial evidence of any individual malpractices to 
excite sedition and mutiny in his Majesty's service, he was not 
at present in the possession of the power to produce it; but he 
trusted it would be enough for the satisfaction of the house to 
authorize the introduction of the bill, to state the necessity on 
general grounds. It would be enough, he conceived, to obtain 
their sanction, and their approbation of the measures he was 
about to recommend, if the frequency, the malignity, and the 
universality of seditious practices were so notorious, and in the 
daily habit of coming to the knowledge of every person both in 
and out of that house, that no reasonable man could dissent 
from his l^ajesty’s declaration of the necessity to provide for 
security in future. It might be more immediately his duty to 
state, as a convincing proof of^he existence of one aqtive, 
uniform, and wide extended plan of sedition to seduce his 
Majesty's forces from their duty and allegiance, that the 
discontents did not originate with any single individual, that 
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they were not conhned to one corner of the kingdom, nor 
contracted in one circle of x:omplaiiit, but that they had mani¬ 
fested themselves in different detached parts, were working at 
the same time, and in different places on the same principles, 
and branched out into so many fresh ramifications \5f complaint, 
that ho person could foresee where they would end. Many 
and various had been the attempts to excite this disaffection, 
by false, insidious, and calumniating means, sometimes provok> 
in|; rebellion by emissaries at secret hours, sometimes by 
misrepresentations, and other artful means, and at others by 
dispersing hand bills wherever opportunity presented itself or 
any expectation of success in their pursuits could be indulged, 
to detacl^ the soldiers also from their duty; so that the engines 
of sedition had been no less busily and unremittingly persever¬ 
ing on shore, where to the honour of the soldiery he had the 
happiness to say, they had failed in their effects, than in the 
navy where they had unfortunately prevailed. Here then, he 
had an opportunity of observing, that gentlemen needed only 
to connect the discontents on board the fleet with the other 
species of sedition upon ^^hore, to pronounce them to be the 
operations of one fatal and too-well digested system; for that 
they were not the spontaneous combinations of the seamen, 
that they were not the effects of accident, nor the effusion of 
one solitary and unconnected discontent, was demonstrated by 
the conformity of transactions at Newcastle, at Nottingham, at 
Maidstone, at Canterbury, at Salisbury, and many other places, 
where the same species of hand bills had been scattered and 
diffused, accompanied by rumours echoed and re-echoed of the 
most false and scandalous nature, and where, in some unhappy 
instances, a few deluded or ill-minded people had set the same 
melancholy example. A more studied system could not offer 
itself to the thought of any man; a more practicable plan of 
treason to provoke a general rebellion could never be attempted 
to be put in execution. 

From such specimens therefore it was evident the sedition 
ivas extensive enough to prove it to be systematic, and danger- 
OUS: enough to make precaution requisite. Could any person 
doubt thj^^existence of sonl^ treacherous conspirax^ ? Could 
an^ person wish to have a proof of its existence when its 
existence had already been attested by numerous instances of 
JOy^ity aiid fidelity^ in the soldiery, who with honest and 
/.honourable indignation, had not only been wi|;e and resolute 
tq repel it» but had also voluntarily stepped forward m 
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the most liberal and manl^ manner to discover the offenders ? 
With this notoriety of a disgraceful system to corrupt one 
service, where it had so nobly been defeated, how could any 
man doubt of its insinuation and its influence in another ?— 
A quarter tod where such opinions and such measures were the 
least congenial to the natural dispositions of the persons who 
professed them. The whole affair was of that colour and 
description which proved it to be not of a native growth, and 
left no hesitation in the mind of any thinking man to determine 
whence it was imported; but on the contrary, it was so uniform 
and particular in its species, and so like every sample of what 
they had witnessed in another country, that there was no doubt 
the propagators of it there had executed a previous determina¬ 
tion to transplant it into every soil that would receive it. 
Could any man for a moment doubt, he again demanded, that 
the same engines had been at work in this country to produce 
disorder and rebellion, which had been elsewhere so fatally 
effectual ? Could any man doubt it with the knowledge of the 
frustrated endeavours in the army, and the suspicion^of the 
same endeavours in the navy? That knowledge and that 
suspicion was, in his opinion, all the proof the legislature could 
require. But if that were deemed sufficient proof, and upon 
that evidence it was thought not only prudent but absolutely 
necessary to confine its operations, and, if possible, inflict a 
penalty on the offenders, no man could doubt but its operations 
would have been confined within some bounds of restriction 
long ago, if the penal laws were competent to recognize such 
machinations and punish the delinquents. The boldness, the 
malignancy, the frequency of the offences, all tended to confute 
that proposition. 

X But he would put it to the decision of every man who heard 
him, Were the laws, now in being, sufficient to deter men from 
the prosecution of their evil purposes? That they had not 
deterred them was plain from the mutinous proceedings still 
existing; and as they did not deter them from pushing those 
proceedings further, it was a reasonable ground for the presump¬ 
tion that the laws in force were not sufficient. Look at the 
statute laws, find ou^ their ongiri^and examine their extent 
Had the statute law ever endeavoured to search out every 
possible offence, and provide for prevention and its pui^ish- 
ment ? Certainly not. The statute laws of this country , 
not the result of an original delib^ative systematic codeb but the 
natural effects of the commission of crimesi arising from their 
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frequency and heinousness, and plroportioning the penalties 
accordingly. They, grew up from the offences which they 
afterwards controlled, and their character and complexion 
distinguished them to be the produce of different periods. 
What then would be the principle of any one’s argument who 
should contend, that, because no particular law nor any 
particular penalty had been yet provided by the legislature, 
none should be provided? His argument would in such a 
case apply just as much, if he were to contend that no law or 
punishment should be in force against parricide, because, by 
referring to the statute books, he might find, that there was a 
time when no such law or penalty existed. He rested the 
introduction of this bill, therefore, upon the general footing of 
common law; and as the offence exceeded the provision for 
subduing the ordinary species of treason, and was in its nature 
of a particular and extraordinary description, he should act 
upon a principle of the common law, in which a proof of the 
expediency to alter or extend a particular law was given by this 
circum|tance. Formerly, to entice any of his Majesty’s forces 
to desert from his service, was only a misdemeanour; but soon 
after the accession of the family of Hanover to the throne of 
these dominions, that law was revised and altered, and any 
person found guilty of that offence, incurred an additional 
penalty. Would any man pretend to say then, that a person 
found guilty of enticing any of his Majesty’s forces to desert, 
should incur a heavy penalty, and that they who enticed his 
forces, not to desert, but to employ their arms in breach of 
their allegiance should go unpunished ? Indisputably not 1 — 
And for that reason he had undertaken to provide such a 
remedy as to him appeared most likely to prevail. He 
regretted that the offences were so secret and so complex in 
their nature, that it was impossible at present to define them, 
and under those circumstances he was sorry to add, he could 
not propose any measure so definite as he wished. In point of 
moral guilt, the persons who had been so artful and so active 
in their operations, to seduce the forces from their allegiance, 
and excite them to rebellion at so dangerous a crisis of the 
public safety as the present^ere the wojst traitors tto sodety, 
,,and cerlainly deserved the highest and most exemplary punish- 
' meht j but on the other hanfi^, as the precise nature and extent 
eomd not be determined^, he thought the medium would be the 
and most ^rviceable way to proceed against them. 

.iJiving said dius much, both by way of proof of the necessity 
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of some restriction, and *his opinion of what that restriction 
ought to be, he should now come to the description of the 
remedy he intended to propose. What he had to propose then 
was, to treat any traiterous attempt to excite sedition and 
mutiny in hfe Majesty’s service, or to withdraw any part of his 
Majesty’s forces by sea or land from their duty and allegiance, 
as an aggravated species of misdemeanour, leaving to the 
discretion of the court the power of inflicting not only the 
penalties of fine and imprisonment, ^s in other cases of mis¬ 
demeanour, but, as circumstances might require, the penalties 
of banishment and transportation also. This was a short 
statement of the measures he meant to propose, and wishing to 
be cautious how he contributed to extend the criming,! laws of 
this country, he was willing to press his restriction of the 
offences he had described, in this shape in preference to any 
other. The penalties for such offences could not, in his 
opinion, press too much, consistently with the future security 
and happiness; and in the mode he had suggested to the con¬ 
sideration of the house, he hoped and trusted they would not 
be found to press too little. He therefore moved for leave to 
bring in the bill. 


ON THE FRENCH NEGOCIATIONS 

November lo, 1797.’^ 

After Sir John Sinclair and Lord Temple had spoken, the former of 
whom moved an amendment to the address, Mr. Pitt rose. 

Sir,—Having come to this house with the firm persuasion, 
that there never existed an occasion, when the unanimous 
concurrence bf the house might be more justly expected than 
on a proposal, to agree in the sentiments contained in the 
address which has been read, I must confess myself consider¬ 
ably disappointed in some degree even by the speech of my 
noble relation, (muclt as I rejoice in the testimony which he 
has given of his talents and abilities,) and still more by the 

The order of the day being read for the House to take into consideration the papery 
which had been laid before them by his Majesty’s direction, relative to the late tiegocia^ 
tion at Lisle, and thd address of the House of Lords being also read, Mr. Dundas Quwed 
' that the house do concur unth their Xrordshipe ht that address.” 
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Speech of the honourable baronet/ and by the amendment 
which he has moved. I cannot agree with the noble lord in 
the extent to which he has stated his sentiments, that we ought 
to rejoice that peace was not made; much less, Sir, can I feel 
desirous to accept, on the part of myself or m^ colleagues, 
either from my noble kinsman, or any other person, the 
approbation which he was pleased to express, of the manner 
in which we have concluded the negociation. IVe have not 
concluded the negociation—the negociation has been con¬ 
cluded by others; we have not been suffered to continue it; 
our claim to merit, if we have any, our claim to the approbation 
of our country is, that we persisted in every attempt to conduct 
that negotiation to a pacific termination, as long as our enemies 
left us, not the prospect but the chance or possibility of doing 
so, consistent with our honour, our dignity, and our safety. 
We lament and deplore the disappointment of the sincere 
wishes which we felt, and of the earnest endeavours which we 
employed; yet we are far from suffering those sentiments to 
induce ps to adopt the unmanly line of conduct that has been 
recommended by the h(jnourable baronet j this is not the 
moment to dwell only on our disappointment, to suppress our 
indignation, or to let our courage, our constancy, and our 
determination, be buried in the expressions of unmanly fear, 
or unavailing regret. Between these two extremes, it is, that 
I trust our conduct is directed; and in calling upon the house 
to join in sentiments between those extremes, I do trust, that 
if we cannot have the unanimous opinion, we shall have the 
general and ready concurrence both of the house and of the 
country. 

Sir, before I trouble the house, which I am not desirous of 
doing at length, with a few points w))ich I wish to recapitulate, 
let me first call to your minds the general nature of the 
amendment which the honourable baronet has, under these 
circumstances, thought fit to propose, and the general nature 
of the observations by which he introduced it. He began with 
> deploring the calamities of war, on the general topic, that all 
war is edamitous. Do I object to this sentiment ? No: but 
is it our business at a moment when Mfe feel that? the^con- 
tinuance of that war is owing to the animosity, the implacable 
anin^ity of our enemy, the inveterate and insatiable 
, ambition of the present frantic government of France, not of 
pebple of France, as the honourable baronet^ unjustly stated 
it onr business at tliat moment to content ourselves with 
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merely lamenting in common-place terms the calamities of 
war, and forgetting that it is part of the duty which, as repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, we owe to our government and our 
country, to state that Ae continuance of those evils upon 
ourselves, afid upon France too, is the fruit only of the conduct 
of the enemy; that it is to be imputed to them, and not to us ? 

Sir, the papers which were ordered to be laid on the table 
have been in every gentleman's hand, and on the materials 
which they furnish we must be prepared to decide. Can 
there be a doubt, that all the evils of war, whatever may be 
their consequences, are to be imputed solely to his Majesty’s 
enemies ? Is there any man here prepared to deny, that the 
delay in every stage of the negociation, and its hngl rupture, 
are proved to be owing to the evasive conduct, the unwarrant¬ 
able pretensions, the inordinate ambition, and the implacable 
animosity of the enemy? I will shortly state what are the 
points, though it is hardly necessary that I should state them, 
for they speak loudly for themselves, on which I would rest 
that proposition; but if there is any man who doubly it, is it 
the honourable baronet ? Is it he w^o makes this amendment, 
leaving out every thing that is honourable to the character of 
his own country, and seeming to court some new complaisance 
on the part of the French directory?—the honourable baronet, 
who, as soon as he has stated the nature of his amendment, 
makes the first part of his speech a charge against his Majesty’s 
ministers, for even having commenced the negociation in the 
manner, and under the circumstances in which they did com¬ 
mence it—^who makes his next charge, their having persevered 
in it, when violations of form and practice were insisted upon 
in the earliest stage of it ? Does he discover that the French 
government, whom we have accused with insincerity, have been 
sincere from the beginning to the end of the negociation ? Or, 
after having praised his Majesty’s ministers for commencing and 
persevering in it, is the honourable baronet so afraid 'of being 
misconstrued into an idea of animosity against the people of 
France, that he must disguise the truth, must do injustice to 
the character and cause of his ^wn country, and leave un- 
explainecf the caus^of the continuance of this great contest ? 
Let us be prepared to probe tl^t question to the bottom, to' 
form our opinion upon it, and to render our conduct comform- 
able to that opinion. This, I conceive, to be a manly conduct, 
and, especially at such a moment, to be the indispensable duty 
of the house. But let not the honourable baronet imagine 
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there is any ground for his apprehension, that by adopting 
the language of the address, wliich ascribes the continuance 
of the war to the ambition of the enemy, we shall declare a 
system of endless animosity between the natiops of Great 
Britain and France. I say directly the contrary. He who 
scruples to declare, that in the present moment the government 
of France are acting as much in contradiction to the known 
wishes of the French nation, as to the just pretensions and 
anxious wishes of the people of Great Britain—he who scruples 
to declare them the authors of this calamity, deprives us of 
the consolatory hope which we are inclined to cherish, of some 
future change of circumstances more favourable to our wishes. 

It is a cnelancholy spectacle, indeed, to see in any country, 
and on the ruin of any pretence of liberty however nominal, 
shallow, or delusive, a system of tyranny erected, the most 
galling, the most horrible, the most undisguised in all its parts 
and attributes that has stained the page of history, or disgraced 
the annals of the world; but it would be much more unfor¬ 
tunate, if when we see that the same cause carries desolation 
, through France, which fixtends disquiet and fermentation 
through Europe, it would be worse, indeed, if we attributed 
to the nation of France that, which is to be attributed only to 
the unwarranted and usurped authority which involves them 
in misery, and would, if unresisted, involve Europe with them 
in one common ruin and destruction. Do we state this to be 
animosity on the part of the people of France? Do we state 
it in order to raise up an implacable spirit of animosity against 
that country? Where is one word to that effect in the 
declaration to which the honourable gentleman has alluded ? 
He complains much of this declaration, because it tends to 
perpetuate animosity between two nations which one day or 
other must be at peace—God grant that day may be soon! 
But what does that declaration express upon the subject? 
Does it express, that because the present existing government 
of France has acted as it has acted, we forego the wish or 
renounce the hope that some new situation may lead to 
happier consequences ? On 4|ie contrary, his Majesty’g language 
is distinct!^ this; “While this determination continues to 
prevail on the part of his enoipies, his Majesty’s earnest wishes 
imd endeavours to restore peace to his subjects must be fruit¬ 
less; but his sentiments Temain unaltered; he looks with 
. iiftmous expectation to |he moment when the government of 
I Fianc^ shew a tem^r ai^d spirit in any degree correspond- 
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ing with his own/' I wish to know 'whether words can be 
found in the English language which more expressly state the 
contrary sentiment to that which the honourable baronet im¬ 
putes ; they pot only disclaim animosity against the people of 
France in consequence of the conduct of its rulers, but do 
not go the length of declaring, that after all this provocation, 
even with the present rulers, all treaty is impracticable. 
Whether it is probable, that acting on the principles upon 
which they have acquired their power, and while that power 
continues, they will listen to any system of moderation or 
justice at home or abroad, it is not now necessary to dis¬ 
cuss ; but for one, I desire to express my cordial concurrence 
in the sentiment, so pointedly expressed in that pass^e of the 
declaration, in which his Majesty, notwithstanding all the 
provocation he has received, and even after the recent successes, 
which, by the blessing of Providence, have attended his arms, 
declares his readiness to adhere to the same moderate terms 
and principles which he proposed at the time of our greatest 
difficulties, and to conclude peace on that ground, if can be 
obtained, now with this very governi^ent. 

I am sensible, that while 1 am endeavouring to vindicate 
his Majesty’s servants against the charges of the honourable 
baronet, which are sufficiently, however, refuted by the early 
part of his own speech, I am incurring, in some degree, the 
censure of the noble lord to whom I before alluded. Accord¬ 
ing to his principles and opinions, and of some few others in 
this country, it is matter of charge against us that we even 
harbour in our minds at this moment, a wish to conclude 
peace upon the terms which we think admissible with the 
present rulers of France. 1 am not one of those who can or 
will join in that sentiment. I have no difficulty in repeating 
what I stated before, that in their present spirit, after what 
they have said, and still more, after what they have done, I 
can entertain little hope of so desirable an event. I have no 
hesitation in avowing, for it would be idleness and hypocrisy 
to conceal it, that for the sake of mankind in general, and to 
gratify thyse sentiments which c^ never be eradicated from 
the human heart, I chould see with pleasure and satisfaction 
the termination of a govemme^ whose conduct, and whose 
origin is such as we have se^n that of the governmept of 
France: but that is not the object—that ought not to bo the 
principle of the war, whatever wish I may entertain in njy own 
heart; and whatever opinion I may think it fair or m^ly to 
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avow, I have no difficulty in stating, that violent and odious 
as is the character of that government, 1 verily believe, in the 
present state of Europe, that if we are not wanting to ourselves, 
if, by the blessing of Providence, our perseverance, and our 
resources, should enable us to make peace with Prance upon 
terms in which we taint not our character, in which we do 
fibt abandon the sources of our wealth, the means of our 
strength, the defence of what we already possess; if we main¬ 
tain our equal pretensions, and assert that rank which we are 
entitled to hold among nations—the moment peace can be 
obtained on such terms, be the form of government in France 
what it may, peace is desirable, peace is then anxiously to be 
sought. ,6ut unless it is attained on such terms, there is no 
extremity of war, there is no extremity of honourable contest, 
that is not preferable to the name and pretence of peace, which 
must be in reality a disgraceful capitulation, a base, an abject 
surrender of every thing that constitutes the pride, the safety, 
and happiness of England. 

The^, Sir, are the sentiments of my mind on this leading 
point, and with these sen^ments I shape my conduct between 
the contending opinions of the noble lord and of the honour¬ 
able baronet. But there is one observation of the honourable 
baronet on which I must now more particularly remark. He 
has discovered that we state the directory of France to have 
been all along insincere, and yet take merit for having com¬ 
menced a negociation, which we ought never to have com¬ 
menced without being persuaded of their sincerity. This 
supposed contradiction requires but a few words to explain it 
I believe that those who constitute the present government of 
France never were sincere for a moment in the negociation: 
from all the information 1 have obtained, and from every con¬ 
jecture I could form, I for one never was so duped as to 
. believe them sincere; but I did believe, and 1 thought I knew, 
that there was a general prevailing wish for peace, and a 
predominant sense of its necessity growing and confirming 
itself in France, and founded on the most obvious and most 
presring motives. 1 did see a spirit of reviving moderation 
gradtia&y gaii^ng ground, aSd opening a*way to thi happiest 
^teraripns in the general sy^m of that country: I did believe 
that;^e violence of that pomon of the executive government, 
by the late Strang revolution of France, unhappily for 
>;Fraiic6 itsdf and for the world, has gained the ascendetwy, 
l>een. restrairifd within somp bounds; that ambition 
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must give way to reason^ that even phrenzy itself must be 
controlled and governed by necessity. These were the hopes 
and expectations 1 entertained. I did, notwithstanding, feel, 
that even from the outset, and in every step of that negociation, 
those who happily had not yet the full power to cut it short in 
the beginning, who dared not trust the public eye with the 
whole of their designs, who could not avow all their principles, 
unfortunately, nevertheless, did retain from the beginning power 
enough to control those who had a better disposition ; to mix 
in every part of the negociation, which they could not then 
abruptly break off, whatever could impede, embarrass, and 
perplex, in order to throw upon us, if possible, the odium of 
its failure. 

Sir, the system of France is explained by the very objections 
that are made against our conduct. The violent party could 
not, as I have stated, at once break off the treaty on their part, 
but they wished to drive England to the rupture; they had not 
strength enough to reject all negociation, but they had strength 
enough to mix in every step those degradations and insults, 
those inconsistent and unwarranted pretensions in points even 
of subordinate importance, which reduced ministers to that 
opinion which I have described; but which they decided in a 
way that has exposed them to the censure of the honourable 
baronet. They chose rather to incur the blame of sacrificing 
punctilios (at some times essential) rather than afford the 
enemy an opportunity of evading this plain question—Is there 
any ground, and, if any, what, upon which you are ready to 
conclude peace ? To that point it was our duty to drive them; 
we have driven them to that point; they would tell us no 
terms, however exorbitant and unwarrantable, upon which they 
would be ready to make peace. What would have been the 
honourable baronet’s expedient to avoid this embarrassment ? 
It would have been, as he has this day informed us, an address 
which he had thought of moving in the last session, and which, 
indeed, 1 should have been less surprised had he moved, than 
if the house had concurred in it ; he would have moved that no 
projet should be given in till the enemy were prepared to 
present 2 \ontre proj^. If it was^ great misfortune that that 
address was not moved, 1 am afraid some of the guilt belongs 
to me, because the honourable^aronet did suggest such an 
idea, and 1 did with great sincerity and frankness tell him* that 
if he was really a friend to peace, there was no motion he could 
make, so little calculated to promote that object; and I did 
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prevail upon the honourable baronet to give up the intention. 
If I am right in the supposition I have stated; if I am right in 
thinking that our great object was to press France to this point, 

, and to put the question—if you have any terms to offer, what 
are they ?—was there any one way by which we c6uld make it 
so difficult for them to retain any pretence of a desire of peace, 
as to speak out ourselves, and call upon them either for agree¬ 
ment, or for modification, or for some other plan in their turn ? 
By not adopting the honourable baronet*s plan, we have put 
the question beyond dispute, whether peace was attainable at 
last, and whether our advances would or would not be met on 
the part of France; and I shall, to the latest hour of my life, 
rejoice that we were fortunate enough to place this question in 
the light ^hich defies the powers of misrepresentation, in which 
no man can attempt to perplex it, and in which it presents itself 
this day for the decision of the house and of the nation, and 
calls upon every individual who has at stake the public happi¬ 
ness and his own, to determine for himself, whether this is or is 
not a crisis which requires his best exertions in the defence of 
•his country. 

To shew which, I shafi now proceed, notwithstanding the 
reproach which has been thrown on our line of conduct, to 
shew the system even of obstinate forbearance, with which we 
endeavoured to overcome preliminary difficulties, the deter¬ 
mined resolution on our part to overlook all minor obstacles, 
and to come to the real essence of discussion upon the terms of 
peace. To shew this, it is not necessary to do more than to 
call to the recollection of the house the leading parts of the 
declaration of his Majesty. 1 mean to leave that part of the 
subject also without the possibility of doubt, or difference of 
opinion. It is certainly true, that, even previous to any of the 
circumstances that related to the preliminary forms of the 
negociation, the prior conduct of France had offered to any 
government that was not sincerely and most anxiously bent 
upon peace, sufficient ground for the continuance of hostilities; 

, it is true that, in the former negociation at Paris, Lord Malmes¬ 
bury, was finally sent away, not upon a question of terms of 
peace, not^upon a questioff of the cessjon of Eillropean or 
colonial fjossessions, but upon the haughty demand of a pre¬ 
vious prelin^jnary, which shoflM give up every thing on the part 
of't^e allie$, and which, should leave them afterwards every 
;d»ing to ask, or rather to. requite. It is true it closed in nearly 
1ho|Sa^ mann^ aa the second mission; it is true, 
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too, that, subsequent to thEt period, in the preliminaries con¬ 
cluded between the emperor and France, it was agreed to 
invite the allies of each party to a congress, which, however, 
was never carried into execution. It was under these circum¬ 
stances that liis Majesty, in the earnest desire of availing 
himself of that spirit of moderation which had begun to shew 
itself in France, determined to renew those proposals which 
had been before slighted and rejected; but when this step was 
taken, what was the conduct of those who have gained the 
ascendency in France ? On the first application to know on 
what ground they were disposed to negociate, wantonly, as will 
be shewn by the sequel, and for no purpose but to prevent 
even the opening of the conferences, diey insisted upop a mode 
of negociation very contrary to general usage and convenience, 
contrary to the mode in which they had terminated war with 
any of the belligerent powers, and directly contrary to any 
mode which they themselves afterwards persisted in following 
in this very negociation with us. They began by saying, they 
would receive no proposals for preliminaries, but th|t con¬ 
ferences should be held for the purpose of concluding at once 
a definitive treaty. 

His Majesty’s answer was, that it was his desire to adopt 
that mode only which was most likely to accelerate the object 
in view, and the powers of his plenipotentiary would apply to 
either object, either preliminary or definitive. They appeared 
content with his answer : but what was the next step ? In the 
simple form of granting a passport for the minister, at the 
moment they were saying they preferred a definitive peace, 
because it was the most expeditious; in that very passport, 
which in all former times has only described the character of the 
minister, without entering into any thing relating to the terms 
or mode of negociating, they insert a condition relative to his 
powers, and that inconsistent with what his Majesty had ex¬ 
plained to be the nature of the powers he had intended to 
give, and with which they had apparently been satisfied; they 
made it a passport not for a minister coming to conclude peace 
generally, but applicable only to a definitive and separate peace. 

This proceeding vkls in itself liable to the most obvious 
objection; but it is more important, as an instance to shew 
how, in the simplest part of the transaction, the untracjj^ble 
spirit of France discovered itself; it throws light upon the sub¬ 
sequent part ofithe transaction, and shews the inconsistencies 
and contradictions of their successive pretensions. As to the 
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condition then made in the passpoft for the first time, that the 
negociation should be for a separate peace, his Majesty declared 
that he had no choice between a definitive and a preliminary 
treaty, but as to a separate peace, his honour and good faith, 
-with regard to his ally the queen of Portugal, wohld not permit 
it: .he therefore stated his unalterable determination to agree 
to no treaty in which Portugal should not be included, ex¬ 
pressing at the same time, his readiness that France should 
treat on the part of Holland and Spain. 

On this occasion, the good faith of this country prevailed; 
the system of violence and despotism was not then ripe, and 
therefore his Majesty’s demand to treat for Portugal was ac¬ 
quiesced in by the directory. They, at the same time, undertook 
to treat on their part for their allies, Holland and Spain, as well 
as for themselves, though in the subsequent course of the 
negociation they pretended to be without sufficient power to 
treat for either. 

I must here entreat the attention of the house to the next 
circumstance which occurred. When the firmness of his 
Majesty, his anxious ^nd sincere desire to terminate the 
horrors of war, and hiS uniform moderation, overcame the 
violence, and defeated the designs of the members of the execu¬ 
tive government of France, they had recourse to another 
expedient—the most absurd, as well as the most unjustifiable: 
they adverted to the rupture of the foimer negociation, as u 
that rupture was to be imputed to his Majesty; and this in¬ 
sinuation was accompanied with a personal reflection upon the 
minister who was sent by his Majesty to treat on the part of 
this country. His Majesty, looking anxiously as he did to the 
conclusion of peace, disdained to reply otherwise, than by 
observing, that this was not a fit topic to be agitated at th« 
moment of renewing a negociation, and that the circumstances 
of the transaction wore well enough known to Europe ana to 
the world. And the result of this negociation has confiimed 
what the former had sufficiently proved, that his Majesty could 
not have selected, in the ample field of talents which his 
dominions furnish, any person better qualified to do justice to 
his sincereand benevolent^esire, to promote the reiteration o *'. 
peace, and his firm and unalterable determination to maintain 
die dignity and honour of h1l kingdoms. 

^ «ln spite of these obstacles, and others more minute, the 
:3ntish plenipotentiary at length arrived at Lisle; the full 
! powers transmitt^ to the respective governments, and 
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were found unexceptionablte, though the supposed defect of 
these full powers is, three months after, alleged as a cause 
for the rupture of the negociation; and what is more remark¬ 
able, it did so happen, that the French full powers were, on the 
face of them,* much more limited than ours, for they only 
enabled the commissioners of the directory to act according to 
the instructions they wete to receive from time to time. On 
this point it is not necessary now to dwell, but I desire the 
house to treasure it in their memory, when we come to the 
question of pretence for the rupture of the negotiation. 

Then, Sir, I come to the point in which we have incurred 
) Ue censure of the honourable baronet, for delivering in on our 
'.art a projet. To his opinion, I do not subscribe, for the 
'.cns that I stated before. But can there be a*stronger 
af ‘s Majesty’s sincerity, than his waving so many points 
themselves rather than suffer the negociation to be 
1 What was our situation? We were to treat with 
It, that had in the outset expressed, that they would 
‘5 -‘’tely; and h-om every part of their conduct 
w* the meeting of our plenipotentiary, anfi their 

'ight ^■‘av expected that they would have 
b •■=*r ouralmost in twenty-four hours 

\t ’ vie' V 3 stood with respect to France in this 

s .— .lO'hing to ask of them, the question only 

: ,iU'‘L "^re re g‘ve of that which the valour of his 

' 'i j .. arms baa acquired Irom them, and from their allies. 

^ . I .‘’Uuation, surely, we i.iigL .ave expected, that, before 
v-'e ofteied the pree of peace, they would at least have conde- 
''end.id to say what were the sacrifices which they expected us 
;.o . lake. But, Sir, in this situation, what species of ^ojet was 
i that was presented by his Majesty’s minister ? A projet the 
i’ T s distinct, the most particular, the most conciliatory and 
moderate, that ever constituted the first words spoken by any 
gocic*or; and yet of this projet what have we heard in the 
'.nguage of the French government? What have we seen 
dispersed through all Europe by that press in France which 
knbws no sentiments but what French policy dictates ? What 
hav^ we sdfen disperse;(l by that Enj^sh press which knows no 
other use of English liberty, but servilely to retail and tran¬ 
scribe French opinions ? We hafb been told, that it was a 
projet that refused to embrace the terms of negodadon. 
Gentlemen havp read the papers—how does that fact stand? 
In the original ptojet we agreed to give up the conquests wa 
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had made from France and her allies, with certain exceptions. 
For those exceptions a blank was left, in order to ascertain 
whether France was desirous that the exceptions should be 
divided between her and her allies, or whether she continued 
. to insist upon a complete compensation, and left England to 
loo)c for compensation only to her allies. France, zealous as 
• she pretends to be for her allies, had no difficulty in authorizing 
her ministers to declare, that she must retain every thing for 
herself. This blank was then filled up, and it was then dis¬ 
tinctly stated, how little, out of what we had, we demanded to 
keep; in one sense, it remains a blank still, we did not attempt 
to preclude -France from any other mode of filling it up; but 
while we stated the utmost extent of our own views, we left 
open to* full explanation whatever points the government of 
France could desire. We called upon them, and repeatedly 
solicited them, to state something as to the nature of the terms 
which they proposed, if they objected to ours. It was thus left 
open to modification, alteration, or concession : but this is not 
the place, this is not the time, in which I am to discuss, 
whether those terms, in all given circumstances, or in the cir¬ 
cumstances of that moAient, were or were not the ultimate 
terms upon which peace ought to be accepted or rejected; if it 
were once brought to the point when an ultimatum could be 
judged of, I will not argue whether some, great concession 
might not have been made with the certainty of peace, or 
whether the terms proposed constituted an offer of peace upon 
more favourable grounds for the enemy than his Majesty’s 
ministers could justify. I argue not the one question or the 
other; it would be inconsistent with the public interest and our 
duty, that we should here state or discuss it; all that I have to 
discuss, is, whether the terms, upon the face of them, appear 
honourable, open, frank, distinct, sincere, and a pledge of 
moderation; and 1 leave it to the good sense of the house, 
whether there can exist a difference of opinion upon this point. 
Sir, what was it we offered to renounce to France ? In one 
word, all that we had taken from them. What did this consist 
' of?—the valuable, and almost, under all circumstances, the 
impregnable island of Martinique, various other *West-India 
possessions, St. Lucia, Tobago, the French part of St. Domingo, 
die settlements of JPondifterry and Chandemagore, all the 
Ftiench factories and means of trade in the East Indies, and 
'the islands of St, Pierre and Miquelon; and for what were 
these ^enunciations to be made? For peac^ and for peace 
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only. And to whom ? a nation which had obtained from 
his Majesty’s dominions in Europe nothing in the course of the 
war, which had never met our fleets but to add to the catalogue 
of our victories, and to swell the melancholy lists of their own 
captures and*defeats.—^To a power which had never separately 
met the arms of this country % land, but to carry the glory and 
prowess of the British name to a higher pitch, and to a country 
whose commerce is unheard of, whose navy is annihilated, 
whose distress, confessed by themselves, (however it may be 
attempted to be dissembled by their panegyrists in this or any 
other country,) is acknowledged by the sighs and groans of the 
people of France, and proved by the expostulations and re¬ 
monstrances occasioned by the violent measures of its executive 
govemment.- 7 -Such was the situation in which we stoftd—such 
the situation of the enemy when we offered to make these 
important concessions, as the price of peace. What was the 
situation of the allies of France ? From Spain, who, from the 
moment she had deserted our cause and enlisted on the part 
of the enemy, only added to the number of our conquests, and 
to her own indelible disgrace, we made claim of ohe islSnd, the 
island of Trinidad, a claim not restir% on the mere naked title 
of possession, to counterbalance the general European aggran¬ 
dizement of France, but as the price of something that we had 
to give by making good the title to the Spanish part of Saint 
Domingo, which Spain had ceded without right, and which 
cession could not be made without our guarantee. To Holland, 
having in our hands the whole means of their commerce, the 
w'hole source of their wealth, we offered to return almost all 
that was valuable and lucrative to them, in the mere considera¬ 
tion of commerce; we desired in return to keep what to them, 
in a pecuniary view, would be only a burthen, in a political 
view worse than useless, because they had not the means to 
keep it; what, had we granted it, would have been a sacri¬ 
fice, not to them, but to France; what would in future have 
enabled her to carry on her plan of subjugation against the 
Eastern possessions of Holland itself, as well as against those 
of Great Britain. All that we asked, was, not indemnification 
for what vte had suffqfed, but the rtfSans of preserving our own 
possessions, and the strength of our naval empire; we did this 
at a time when our enemy was feeHhg the pressure of war—and 
who looks at the question, of peace without some regard td the 
relative situation of the country with which you are contend¬ 
ing ? Look then at their trade; look at their means; look at 
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the posture of their affairs; look at what we hold, and at the 
means we have of defending ourselves, and our enemy of re¬ 
sisting us, and tell me, whether this offer was or was not a proof 
of sincerity, and a pledge of moderation. Sir, I should be 
ashamed of arguing it, 1 confess; I am apprehensive we may 
have gone too far in the first proposals we made, rather than 
shew any backwardness in the negociation ; but it is unnecessary 
to argue this point. 

Our proposal was received and allowed by the French pleni¬ 
potentiaries, and transmitted for the consideration of the 
Directory; months had elapsed in sending couriers weekly and 
daily from Paris to Lisle, and from Lisle to Paris ; they taught 
us to expect, from time to time, a consideration of this subject, 
and an explicit answer to our projet. But the first attempt of 
^ the Directory to negociate, after having received our projet^ is 
* worthy of remark; they required that we, whom they had 
summoned to a definitive treaty, should stop and discuss pre¬ 
liminary points, which were to be settled without knowing 
whether, when we had agreed to them all, we had advanced one 
inch; f&’e were to discuss, whether his Majesty would renounce 
the title of King of Frands, a harmless feather, at most, in the 
crown of England; we were to discuss, whether we would 
restore those ships taken at Toulon, the acquisition of valour, 
and which we were entitled upon every ground to hold; we 
were to discuss, whether we would renounce the mortgage 
which we might possess on the Netherlands, and which engaged 
much of the honourable baronet’s attention: but it does so 
happen, that what the honourable baronet considered as so 
important, was of no importance at all. For a mortgage on 
the Netherlands, we have none, and consequently we have 
none to renounce; therefore, upon that condition, which they 
had no right to ask, and we had no means of granting, we told 
them the true state of the case, and that it was not worUi talking 
about 

The next point which occurred, is of a nature which is 
difficult to dwell upon without indignation; we were waiting 
the fulfilment of a promise which had been made repeatedly, 
of delivering to our ambassifedor a contre-projet^ wheif’ they who 
had desired us to come for the purpose of concluding a definitive 
treaty, propose that we shoifhi subscribe as a sine qu& non pre- 
Uhiihary, diat we were ready, in the first instance, to consent to 
^giye up all that we, had taken, and then to hear what they had 
to, Is it possible to suppose that such a thing 
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could be listened to by afty country that was not prepared to 
prostrate itself at the feet of France, and in that abject posture 
to adore its conquerer, to solicit new insults, to submit to de¬ 
mands still more degrading and ignominious, and to cancel at 
once the hotiour of the British name ? His Majesty had no 
hesitation in refusing to comply with such insolent and un¬ 
warrantable demands ; Here again the house will see, that the 
spirit of the violent part of the French government which had 
the insolence to advance this proposition, had not acquired 
power and strength in that state of the negociation to adhere to 
it; his Majesty\s explanations and remonstrances for a time 
prevailed, and an interval ensued, in which we had a hope, that 
we were advancing to a pacification. His Majesty’s refusal of 
this demand was received by the French plenipotentiaries with 
assurances of a pacific disposition, was transmitted to their 
government, and was seconded by a continued and repeated 
repetition of promises, that a contre-projet should be pre¬ 
sented, pretending that they were under the necessity of sending 
to their allies an account of what passed; and tlwt tljey were 
endeavouring to prevail on them to accede to proposals for 
putting an end to the calamities Af war—to terminate the 
calamities of that war into which those allies were forced, in 
which they were retained by France alone, and in which they 
purchased nothing but sacrifices to France, and misery to 
themselves. We were told, indeed, in a conference that 
followed, that they had obtained an answer, but that not being 
sufficiently satisfactory, it was sent back to be considered. 
This continued, during the whole period, until that dreadful 
catastrophe of the 4 th of September : even after that event, the 
same pretence was held out; they peremptorily promised the 
€ontre-projet in four days; the same pacific professions were 
renewed, and our minister was assured, that the change of 
circumstances in France should not be a bar to the pacification. 
Such was the uniform language of the plenipotentiaries in the 
name of the government—how it is proved by their actions I 
have already stated to the house. After this series of pro¬ 
fessions, what was the first step taken to go on with the 
negociatidb in this spirit of conciliaffon ? Sir, the first step was 
to renew, as his Majesty’s declaration has well stated, in a shape 
still more offensive, the former^ inadmissible ^d rejected 
demand; the rejection of which had been acquiesced in by 
themselves twg months before, and during all which dme,; we 
had been impatiently waiting for the performance of their 
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promises. That demand was the 'same that I have already 
stated in substance, that Lord Malmesbury should explain to 
them, not only his powers, but also his instructions; and they 
asked not for the formal extent of h?,s power, which would give 
solidity to what he might conclude in the kind's nam^ but 
they asked an irrevocable pledge, that he would consent to give 
■ lip all that we had taken from them and from their allies, 
without knowing how much more they had afterwards to ask. 
It is true they endeavoured to convince Lord Malmesbury, that 
although an avowal of his instructions was demanded, it would 
never be required that he should act upon it, for there was a 
great difiference between knowing the extent of the powers of a 
minister, and insisting upon thek exercise. And here I would 
ask the honourable baronet, whether he thinks, if, in the first 
instance, we had given up all to the French plenipotentiaries, 
they would have given it all back again to us ? Suppose I was 
ambassador from the French Directory, and the honourable 
baronet was ambassador from Great Britain, and I were to say 
to him,/* Will you give up all you have gained ? it would only 
be a handsome thing in you, as an Englishman, and no un¬ 
generous use shall be ifcade of it;” would the honourable 
baronet expect me, as a French ambassador, to say, “I am 
instructed, from the good nature of the Directory, to say, you 
have acted handsomely, and I now return you what you have 
so generously given ? ” Should we not be called children and 
drivellers, if we could act in this manner? and indeed the 
French government could be nothing but children and drivellers, 
if they could suppose that we should have acceded to such a 
proposal.—-But they are bound, it seems, by sacred treaties; 
they are bound by immutable laws; they are sworn when they 
make peace, to return every thing to their allies; and who shall 
require of France for the safety of Europe, to depart from its 
own pretensions to honour and independence ? 

If any person can really suppose that this country could have 
agreed to such a proposition, or that such a negociation was 
likely to lead to a good end, all I can say is, that with such a 
man 1 will not argue. I leave others to imagine what^ was likely 
to have been the end of aTlegociation, m which it was to have 
been settled as a prelimina^, that you were to give up all that 
you have gained; and when, on the side of your enemy, not a 
worn was said of what he had to propose afterwards. They 
'demand of your ambassador to shew to them not only his 
pbwers^ hut also his in^octionsi before they explain a word of 
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theirs; and they tell you t6o, that you are^ never to expect to 
hear what their powers are, until you shall be ready to concede 
every thing which the Directory may think fit to require. This 
is certainly the substance what they propose; and they tell 
you also, that they are to carry on the negociation from the 
instructions which their plenipotentiaries are to receive from 
time to time from them. You are to have no power to instruct 
your ambassador; you are to shew to the enemy at once all you 
have in view, and they will only tell you from time to time, as 
to them shall seem meet, what demands they shall make. 

It was thus it was attempted, on the part of the French, to 
commence the negociation. In July, this demand was made 
to Lord Malmesbury. He stated, that his powers were ample. 
In answer to this, they went no farther than to say, tfiat if he 
had no such power as what they required, he should send to 
England to obtain it. To which he replied, that he had not, 
nor should he have it if he sent. In this they acquiesce, and 
attempt to amuse us for two months. At the end of that time, 
the plenipotentiaries say to Lord Malmesbury, not wl^t they 
said before, send to England for power to accede to proposals 
which you have already rejected ; bul! go to England yourself 
for such powers, in order to obtain peace. 

Such was the winding up of the negociation ; such was the 
way in which the prospect of peace has been disappointed by 
the conduct of France; and I must look upon the dismissal of 
Lord Malmesbury as the last stage of the negociation, because 
the undisguised insult by which it was pretended to be kept up 
for ten days after Lord Malmesbury was sent away, was really 
below comment. You (France) send him to ask for those 
powers which you were told he had not, and in the refusal of 
which, you acquiesced: you have asked, as a preliminary, that 
which is monstrous and exorbitant; that preliminary you were 
told would not be complied with, and yet the performance of 
that preliminary you made the sine qua non condition of his re¬ 
turn I Such was the last step by which the French govern¬ 
ment has shewn that it had feeling enough left to think it 
necessary to search for some pretext to colour its proceedings; 
but they are such prcs:eedings thafto pretext or artifice can 
cover them, as will appear more jgarticularly from the papers 
officially communicated to the house. 

But here the subject does not rest: if we look to the whole 
complexion of this transaction, the duplicity, the arroganc^ and 
violence which has appeared in the course of the negociation. 
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if we take from thence our opinion bf its general result, we shall 
be justified in our conclusion, not that the people of France, 
nolt that the whole government of France, but that that part of 
the government which had too mUiCh influence, and has now 
the .whole ascendency, never was sincere; was determined to 
accept of no terms but such as would make it neither durable 
' nor safe, such as could only be accepted by this country by a 
surrender of all its interests, and by a sacrifice of every pre¬ 
tension to the character of a grea^ a powerful, or an inde¬ 
pendent nation. 

This, Sir, is inference no longer, you have their own open 
avowal; you have it stated in the subsequent declaration of 
France itself, that it is not against your commerce, that it jjf uot 
against your wealth, it is not against your possessions iii the 
east, or colonies in the west, it is not against even the source 
of your maritime greatness, it is not against any of the appen¬ 
dages of your empire, but against the very essence of your 
liberty, against the foundation of your independence, against 
the citfdel of your happiness, against your constitution itself, 
that their hostilities are directed. They have themselves 
announced and proclainled the proposition, that what they 
mean to bring with their invading array is the genius of their 
liberty: I desire no other word to express the subversion of the 
British constitution,—and the substitution of the most malig¬ 
nant and fatal contrast,—and the annihilation of British liberty, 
and the obliteration of every thing that has rendered you a 
great, a flourishing, and a happy people. 

This is what is at issue ; for this are we to declare ourselves 
in a manner that deprecates the rage which our enemy will 
not dissemble, and which will be little moved by our entreaty. 
Under such circumstances are we ashamed or afraid to declare, 
in a firm and manly tone, our resolution to defend ourselves, 
or to speak the language of truth with the energy that belongs 
to Englishmen united in such a cause ? Sir, I do not scruple 
for one to say, if I knew nothing by which I could state to 
myself a probability of the contest terminating in our favour, I 
would maintain, that the contest with its worst chances is prefer¬ 
able to an^acquiespence i^uch demand^. * 

If I could look at this as a dry question of prudence, if 1 
cou{^ calculate it upon the%ere grounds of interest, I would 
say, if we love that degree of national power which is necessary 
■pt 4he independence of the country, and its safety; if we 
re^d dptne^c tranqu^y,Jf we look at individual enjoyment, 
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from the highest to the mesinest among us, there is not a man, 
whose stake is so great in the country, that he ought to hesitate 
a moment in sacrificing any portion of it to oppose the violence 
of the enemy; nor is the^, I trust, a man in this happy and 
free nation, v^hose stake is so small, that would not be ready 
to sacrifice his life in the same cause. If we look at it with a 
view to safety, this would be our conduct; but if we look at it 
upon the principle of true honour, of the character which we 
have to support, of the example which we have to set to the 
other nations of Europe, if we view rightly the lot in which 
Providence has placed us, and the contrast between ourselves 
and all the other countries in Europe, gratitude to that Provi- 
den|^ should inspire us to make every effort in such a cause. 
Thete may be danger, but on the one side there ft danger 
accompanied with honour ; on the other side, there is danger 
with indelible shame and disgrace; upon such an alternative, 
Englishmen will not hesitate. I wish to disguise no part of 
my sentiments upon the grounds on which I put the issue of 
the contest. I ask, whether up to the principles I have stated, 
we are prepared to act ? Having done so, my opinioif is not 
altered, my hopes however are aniriated from the reflection 
that the means of our safety are in our own hands; for there 
never w’as a period when we had more to encourage us; in 
spite of heavy burdens, the radical strength of the nation never 
shewed itself more conspicuous; its revenue never exhibited 
greater proofs of the wealth of the country; the same objects, 
which constitute the blessings v e have to fight for, furnish us 
with the means of continuing them. But it is not upon that 
point I rest it; there is one great resource, which I trust will 
never abandon us, and which has shone forth in the English 
character, by which we have preserved our existence and fame, 
as a nation, which 1 trust we shall be determined never to 
abandon under any extremity, but shall join hand and heart in 
the solemn pledge that is proposed to us, and declare to his 
Majesty, that we know great exertions are w'anting, that we are 
prepared to make them, and at all events determined to stand 
Or fall by the laws, liberties, and religion of our country.^ 

1 Thjs amendment was aftenvards withdrawn, and the original address passed MetHint 
conintdittnUt ^ 
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THE PRESS-GANG AND MR. TIERNEY 

May 2 S, 1798 -^ 

Mr. Pitt replied, that if every measure adopted against the 
designs of France, was to be considered as hostile to the liberty 
of this country, then indeed his idea of liberty differed very 
widely from that which seemed to be entertained by the 
honourable gentleman. The house would recollect, however 
that honourable gentleman might say to the contrary, that he 
had given notice of the present motion, though he had not 
judged it prudent then to explain the mode in which it was to 
be put into execution. Neither could it be fairly supposed, 
that the present measure was to be brought forward as the 
usual.sne for augmenting the navy. A bill of the nature 
of the latter was intro(Juced about ten days ago; and at 
that time he stated to the house, that if they acceded to the 
proposed augmentation of the navy, they must adopt some 
vigorous measure to make that augmentation effectual, as 
nothing but a law of a vigorous nature could succeed in making 
the intended number of seamen complete. When the honour¬ 
able gentleman complained of the manner in which the bill 
was to be hurried through the house, and hinted that it was too 

I Mr. Pitt, oonformably to the notice he had previously given, and after stating that 
the object of his motion was precisely the same with that, for which a similar bill had 
been brought in in the year 1779, nameljr, to suspend for a limited time the protections 
which vaxuiis descriptions of persons enjoy, to jnevent them from being impressed into 
the service of the navy, moved for leave to bring in a bill for the more effectual manning 
of his Miyesty's navy; at the same time intimating, that, as the present alarming situa- 
tira.of the country made it nec«Bary that this measure should be passed without any delay, 
he should wish that the bill mij^ht this day proceed through its different stagea with a 
Suitable pause at each, if icquued, and that it should be sent to the Lords tor their 
coocuirenoe., 

'' Mr. Tierney complained of the very extraordinary and precipitate manner in which the ^ 
^ht honounurle gentleman had callra upon the house to adopt the measure proposed. 

had beard no arguments, he said, that proved its projpriety; he knew of no sadden 
emergency that urged its necessity ^jven if he had, some time ought to have been allowed 
him to wtl|^ ifte rorce of such argumihts, and examine the nature of suco an emergency, 
befbn he proceeded to give three or four votes on a me&ire of which no notice of any 
sort had given: and of wbic^ no Me a <iver entered his mind. If the righf'honoar^ 

aide geademiui pecsMed in hurrying tK bill throus^ the house in the manner prc^iosed, 
he ipest pve it nis de^ed negati^ bowever reluotantly he opposed any measure that 
wasi^ to be necessary td dm saih^ of the country. Fon from what he had lately semi, 
must vtewatt tlto measures of ministers as hostile to the liberty ci tl^e subject; and 
dcesent toibaisa{;e'he regarded with peimliar jedousy, as it went eirecdy to roo them' Of 
the,law rtmaliuag.^iviteges they were still permitted to m^oy. 
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frequently resorted to, he (ssaw the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act was lurking in his mind. The honourable gentleman 
would have a long notice given of the present motion, and 
would retard its progress through the house. He acknowledges 
that, were it not passed in 1 day, those whom it might concern 
might elude its effect, thus assigning himself the reason for its 
immediate adoption. But if the measure be necessary, and 
that a notice of it would enable its effect to be eluded, how 
can the honourable gentleman’s opposition to it be accounted 
for, but from a desire to obstruct the defence of the country.^ 

4( )|t ifc ik 

Mr. Pitt said, that he feared the house must wait a long time, 
if they waited for his explanation on the present subject. The 
sense of what he advanced was, that there was no distinction 
between the two cases in question. That if notice was to be 
given of the measure under consideration, that notice would 
only serve to elude its execution, and therefore no man could 
be justified in opposing the necessary expedition that made the 
measure effectual; or if he did, he must surely appear to 
obstruct the measures employed for thje defence of the country. 
He knew very well that it was unparliamentary to state the 
motives that actuated the opinions of gentlemen, but it was 
impossible to go into arguments in favour of a question with¬ 
out sometimes hinting at the motives that induced an opposi¬ 
tion to it. He submitted to the judgment of the house the 
propriety and necessity of the arguments he had urged, and he 
would not depart from any thing he had there advanced, by 
either retracting or explaining them.^ 


^ Mr. Tiemejr here called the right honourable gentleman to order. This language, Sir, 
said he, is surely not parliamentaiy, and upon you only can I call for protection. 

I'he Speaker ot»ervcd, that whatever had a tendency to throw suspicion on the senti- 
meats of i 
language ' 

intention, l__ _ „ . . , . — 

of the house, that such was the fair import of the language used by the right honourable 
gentleman, they would judge of it accordingly; but they would first wait to bear the right 
honourable gentleman's explanation. 

II The bill afterwards went through all its stages, and was ordered to be carried to the 
Lords; from u^om a message was returned in a few minutes, that their Lordships had 
agreed to the bill. - 

In consequent of what passed between Mr. Pitnmd Mr. THtmeyon this occasion, a 
meeting took place on the 27th, %t three o’clock in the afternoon, on jhitney Heath. Mr. 
^tt Was accompanied by Mr. Ryder, and Mr, Tierney by Sir George Walpole. 

Alter some ineffectual attempts, on the rait of iM seconds, to prevent further proceed* 
ings, the parties toc^ their ground at the distance of twelve paces. A case e)f pistol%was 
fired at the same moment without effect; a second case was also fired ia the settat way, 
Mt. Pitt firing his pistol in the air: the seconds then jointly interfered, and insisted t^t 
the matter should go ng farther, it being their decidedf opinion that sufficient satuKicHon 
had be^ given, and that the business was ended with ptf feet honour to both psrt}^ 
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ON THE WAR DUDGET ‘ 

December 1798 ,' 

Before I proceed to submit to the committee the very 
important matters which form the subject of this day’s con- 
sideration, I conceive it necessary to take a diligent review 
of the general amount of the total services of the present 
year, and of the ways and means applicable to those services. 
Without* adopting this method, 1 do not think it would be 
possible to inform your judgment with any degree of accuracy, 
respecting the propriety of the measure I have to propose, for 
raising a considerable part of the supplies within the year, or 
be able to enforce those arguments I shaU adduce in support 
of that measure. It is a matter of extreme satisfaction to me, 
that it’will appear to the committee, from the estimate I shall 
now produce, compared- with former estimates, that although 
our expanses are beyond what they ever were, yet that our 
means of supplying them are so ample and extensive, that the 
country is placed in a proud and eminent situation, beyond 
what it has enjoyed at any former period. 

I shall begin by stating what has been voted as the amount 
of the supply under the head of the services for the navy, with 
the exception of what is necessary for transport services. All 
these accounts have this day been laid before us; and it 
appears that the total sum for the ordinaries and extra- 
ordinaries of the navy and transport services amounts to 
13,642,000/., being the same sum, within a very small amount, 
as was granted in the course of last session, and which I 
have the satisfaction of assuring the committee is likely to 
prove sufficient for the whole expenses of the navy, without 
leaving any necessity for augmentation. The next head of 
expense is the army, in which the estimates amount to 
8,840,000/. Geiittlemeneiiedll recollect the extraordinaries in 

t 

r Mr. Pitt flMvec) the erder of the^y for the House to resolve itself into « Committee 
of Weys and Means, to consider of asupply to be granted to his Maimty. 

Tfaa Hotbe having resolved itself into the said committee, Mr. Pitt fbrther moved, 
that the act,*^ tha 38th of his present Majesty, chap. 16, for granting an aid or con¬ 
tribution to ids Majasty, might be read, and that it micht be an instntetiem to the com- 
tnittee to consider df the said act; which being agreed to, he then addressed the 
committee. 
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the course of last session, to be incurred in 1798, were stated 
at 3,200,000/. There was also voted a sum of 1,000,000/. as 
a vote of credit, applicable as extraordinarics to unforeseen 
expenses. This vote of credit will cover all the extraordinary 
expenses to 4 he end of Ine year, so that, as in the article of 
the navy, there will be no past arrears to be discharged. But 
with respect to the vote of credit for this year, one million will 
be wanted to discharge that amount issued in exchequer bills. 
Under the article, then, of army expenditure, there remain the 
extraordinary services of the year 1799, which I may put at two 
millions. Thus the total amount, under the head of army, 
will be 8,840,000/. including the one million for the dischai^ge 
of exchequer bills issued, and two millions for the extraordinary 
services of 1799. Under the head of ordnance seMces, in¬ 
cluding the expenses which have not been provided for, there 
has been voted the sum of 1,570,000/. The next article is that 
of the miscellaneous services. The plantation estimates have 
already been voted, but there are other minuter parts of those 
services which have not yet undergone a discussion in this 
house. The amount will be rather less than it was last‘Session. 

1 state it 600,000/. To this is to be pdded the usual sum voted 
towards the redemption of the national debt, above the annual 
million, which is 200,000/, There are other sums, which are 
generally voted under the head of deficiency of grants. Among 
these is a sum due for interest on treasury and exchequer bills 
paid off, amounting to 565,000/.; the discount on prompt pay¬ 
ments upon the loan, amounting to 210,000/.; the interest on 
exchequer bills circulated within the year, and charged upon the 
succeeding year, 300,000/.; in addition to this, there is the de¬ 
ficiency of the land and malt in the act passed two years ago, 
amounting to 300,000/. These sums swell the total of the 
supply to 29,272,000/. This total, Sir, does not differ in any 
material degree from the amount of the supply of last session. 

Towards raising this supply, it will naturally occur to the 
mind of eveiy gentleman &e committee, that the same re¬ 
sources will be applicable as are always applicable at all periods, 
whether of peace or of war. The land and malt have always 
been takett at 2,750,000/.; there reni^ns thelott^, which will 
not produce^ less thafi 200,000/., and the growing produce of 
the consolidated fund. 1 have stiAed these artides first, for 
reasons which will be obvious to the committee. These^are 
the ordinary resources. The growing produce of the con¬ 
solidated fund ^ould amount for one year to 2,100,000/., but iu 
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the course of the present year that produce will be affected by 
some heavy burdens;—by the remains of charges in arrears; 
by the interest, if it is still to remain a burden upon us, on the 
imperial loan j and by the growing interest on such parts of 
loans raised on the credit of levying any tax, for which no 
interest has been provided. On the other hand, the growing 
produce will be swelled by the advances to the planters of 
Grenada, amounting to 800,000/. I take, therefore, the probable 
growing produce of the consolidated fund at 1,500,000/. In 
addition to this, and independently of the voluntary con¬ 
tributions, a tax was laid in the last session of parliament upon 
the exports and imports, founded upon the peculiar situation 
of our trade, as it then stood. That tax. Sir, has not only 
yielded to the full amount of what I estimated it at, but has 
even exceeded it; and I have the satisfaction of finding, that 
now, when that trade is brought to the test of a duty upon the 
declarations of the parties themselves, allowing them in¬ 
dulgences, and granting them a deduction of ten per cent.— 
I have, I repeat, Sir, the satisfaction of stating, that the total 
amounf of our exports and imports exceeds, in a large degree, 
the largest sum that any man ever yet ventured to state upon 
the subject. That duly I estimated to produce the sum of 
1,200,000/. I have the best reason for believing that the 
actual produce of it will be much beyond that sum. . In 
addition to this duty upon exports and imports, and which, as 
far as can be done without diminishing our resources, which 
must be contemplated with the greatest exultation, because 
they prove the extent of our commerce, in addition to that 
duty, now that the whole trade of the West Indies is centred in 
this country, a reduction may be made with advantage to the 
nation in the large sums paid upon drawbacks, and bounties 
upon exports. Into this subject, however, it is not my intention 
to enter at the present moment. I mention it, because it will 
make an increase to the tax upon exports and imports, which 
I have every reason to believe will amount, with that increase, 
to X, 700,000/. I have thus enumerated the principal articles: 


The land and malt . m. 

Lottery '.*. . . 200,000 

The '^owmg produce of ^ consolidated fund 1,500,000 

Thd^tax upon imports and exports .... 1,700,000 


* 


Totdl ^6,150,000 
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The remainder of the sAm is that which must be raised either 
by a tax within the year, in the same manner as the assessed 
tax bill of last year, or by a loan. It will be to be considered, 
how the committee will dijide that remaining sum between them. 
The sum to*be provided lor is upwards of twenty-three millions. 
Gentlemen will recollect, that, in the debates upon the subject 
of the assessed taxes last session, two fundamental principles 
were established as the rule by which we should be guided in 
providing for the supplies for the service of the year. These 
were, first, to reduce the total amount to be at present raised 
by a loan; and next, as far as it was not reducible, to reduce it 
to such a limit, that no more loan should be raised than a 
temporary tax should defray within a limited time. ]^n the first 
place, the tax acceded to by the house last session was for the 
purpose of providing for the supplies of the year; and in the 
next place, for the purpose of extinguishing the loan raised in 
that year. From the modifications, however, which that mea¬ 
sure underwent after its being first proposed, the produce of it 
was diminished to a considerable extent. Other meaijs indeed 
were adopted to remedy the deficiency ’which was thus 
occasioned.—^The voluntary and Cheerful efforts which, so 
honourably to individuals, and to the country, came in aid of 
the deficit of the assessed taxes, and the superior produce of 
the exports and imports beyond the estimate, brought the 
amount of the sums raised to that at which they had been 
calculated. The different articles were estimated at seven 
millions and a half, and this sum is fully covered by the actual 
receipt under the distinct heads. It gives me, indeed, the 
most heartfelt satisfaction to state, that notwithstanding the 
difficulties which the measure encountered from the shameful 
evasion, or rather the scandalous frauds by which its effects 
were counteracted, the total amount which was expected has 
yet been realized. The meanness which shrunk from fair and 
equal contribution has been compensated to the public by the 
voluntary exertions of patriotism. The produce of the assessed 
taxes, under ail the modifications, and all the evasions, is four 
millions. I had taken it at four anjja half after the modifica¬ 
tions wer? adopted. *This deficiency is supplied by the excess 
on the head of voluntary contribi^ons. In proportion as the 
one has fallen short of the estimate, the other has gone bqyond 
it in favour of the country. If I did not calculate the evasion, 
the fraud, and the meanness which have struggled to defeat 
the operation of the assessed taxes, and 1 mention it with 
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shame that in a moment like the present, in a contest so 
awfully interesting to every individual and to the nation, there 
have been men base enough to avail themselves of the general 
modifications which were intended t\ relieve those who might 
. have been called upon to contribute beyond their means, to 
avoid that fair assessment which corresponded with their cir- 
- cumstances, 1 am happy to find that the honour of the nation 
has been vindicated by the noble and generous aid of voluntary 
contribution, and that the sum which I had stated is greatly 
exceeded. Not only in this country but in every part of the 
British dependencies the patriotic spirit has displayed itself, 
and wherever they were placed, the subjects of England have 
shewn themselves worthy of the relations by which they are 
connected with their country. Instead of r,500,000/. the 
voluntary contributions already exceed two millions; and the 
sum of seven millions and a half, for which credit was taken, 
has been effective to the public service. 

Satisfactory as it must be to review the circumstances to 
which w^ owe these advantages, and the benefits which the mode 
of raising the supplies to a considerable extent adopted last 
session has produced, it ?o unnecessary for me to state, that, 
however the principle may deserve our approbation, it is still 
much to be desired that its effects should be more extensive, 
and its application more efficient It is in vain to disguise 
that, by the causes to which I have alluded, the full advantage 
of the principle has not been obtained. The wishes and the 
interest of individuals, I am sure, must unite in demanding a 
more comprehensive, a more equal, and a more vigorous appli¬ 
cation of a principle, the rare advantages of which we have 
b^n able to ascertain, if we have not yet been so fortunate as 
to enjoy. Last session those who acknowledged the importance 
of the principle of raising a considerable part of the supplies 
within the year, confined their objections to the proportion 
fixed upon the scale of the assessed taxes, as unequal in its 
application, and liable to great evasion in practice. Though 
not insensible of the weight of the objection, I then felt it my 
duty, convinced as 1 was of the immense advantages of the 
system, to adopt some visible criterion l^y which td estimate 
md to regulate the extent (^contribution, if it was not possible 
tod^nse means of embracing fully every class of property, and 
e^ry source of contribution. I felt it materially important, to 
»follow some durable, some apparent and sensible criterion,,by 
w^h to^apportion the burden. At the same time I felt, that 
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although the assessed taxis furnished the most comprehensive, 
and most general, and the most efficient scale of contribution, 
there necessarily must be much income, much wealth, great 
means, which were not Jncluded in its application. It now 
appears thaf not by any error in the calculation of our resources, 
not by any exaggeration of our wealth, but by the general 
facility of modification, by the anxiety to render the measure 
as little oppressive as possible, a defalcation has arisen which 
ought not to have taken place.. Yet under the disadvantage 
and imperfections of an unequal and inadequate scale of appli¬ 
cation, the effects of the measure have tended to confirm our 
estimates of its benefits, and to encourage us to persevere in 
its principle. Every circumstance in our situation, ^ery event 
in the retrospect of our affairs, every thing which strikes our 
view as we look around us, demonstrates the advantages of the 
system of raising a considerable part of the supplies within the 
year, and ought to induce us to enforce it more effectually to 
prevent those frauds, which an imperfect criterion and a loose 
facility of modification have introduced to repress those 
evasions so disgraceful to the country, so injurious to those 
who honourably discharge their equll contribution, and, above 
all, so detrimental to the great object of national advantage 
which it is intended to promote. In these sentiments, our 
leading principle should be to guard against all evasion, to 
endeavour by a fair and strict application, to realize that full 
tenth, which it was the original purpose of the measure of the 
assessed taxes to obtain, and to extend this as far as possible 
in every direction, till it may be necessary clearly to mark the 
modification, or to renounce, in certain instances, the applica¬ 
tion of it altogether. If then, the committee assent to this 
principle, they must feel the necessity of following it up, by a 
more comprehensive scale and by more efficient provisions. 
They will perceive the necessity of obtaining a more specific 
statement of income, than the loose scale of modification, 
which, under the former measure, permitted such fraud and 
evasion. If such a provision be requisite to correct the abuses 
of collection, to obviate the artificgj^ of dishonesty, to extend 
the utility of the whole system, it will be found that many of 
the regulations of the old measu]|^will be adapted to a more 
comprehensive and efficient application of the principle If 
regulations can be devised to prevent an undue abatement, and 
to proportion ;the burden to the real ability, means must be 
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employed to reach those resources Vhich, pnm& facie^ it is 
impossible under the present system of the assessed taxes to 
touch. While inaccuracy, fraud, inequality be grievances, which 
it is desirable to remedy, it will be ^n additional satisfaction, 
tha,t when compelled to adopt means to prevent*'the defects 
• of which we complain, we shall be enabled likewise to improve 
and to extend the benefits we have obtained. The experience 
which we have had upon the subject, proves that we must 
correct and remedy, in order to secure the advantages which 
the measure is calculated to afford. It is in our power to 
make them our own. I think I can shew that whatever benefit 
the principle upon which we have begun to act, is fitted to be¬ 
stow, may,by a liberal, fair and efficient application, be carried 
to an extent far greater than has yet been obtained, an extent 
equal to every object of great and magnanimous effort, to every 
purpose of national safety and glory, to every advantage of per¬ 
manent credit and of increased prosperity. 

Impressed then with the importance of the subject, convinced 
that we C)ught, as far as possible, to prevent all evasion and 
fraud, it remains for us to consider, by what means these de¬ 
fects may be redressed, b^‘ what means a more equal scale of 
contribution can be applied, and a more extensive effect 
obtained. For this purpose it is my intention to propose, that 
the presumption founded upon the assessed taxes shall be laid 
aside, and that a general tax shall be imposed upon all the 
leading branches of income. No scale of income indeed which 
can be devised will be perfectly free from the objection of in¬ 
equality, or entirely cut off the possibility of evasion. All that 
can be attempted is, to approach as near as circumstances will 
permit to a fair and equal contribution. I trust that the opinion 
of the country will concur with the disposition of parliament to 
give that energy to our exertions, to give that stability to our 
resources, which our present situation and our future prosperity 
demand. 1 trust that all who value the national honour, and 
the national safety, will co-operate in the desirable purpose of 
obtaining, by an efficient and comprehensive tax upon real 
ability, every advantage ^hich flourishing and iij^vigorated 
resources can confer upon national effoots. The details of a 
meas,ure which attempts a^^nd so great and important, must 
necessarily require serious and mature deliberation. At pre- 
fldl that I can pretend to do is, to lay before the committee 
' outline of a plan which endeavours to combine every thing 
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at which such a measure»ought to aim. This outline I shall 
now proceed to develope to the committee as clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly as I am able. 

It will occur to every oife to enquire what species of commis¬ 
sioners shall be vested with the power of hxing the rate of 
assessment under a measure which must leave considerable 
discretionary power. In such commissioners several qualifica¬ 
tions are in a particular manner desirable. They ought to be 
persons of a respectable situation in lifeas far as possible 
removed from any suspicion of partiality, or any kind of undue 
influence; men of integrity and independence. From the 
experience which we have had of the benefits derived from the 
voluntary exertions of such a body of commissioners, we may 
be able to ascertain in what classes to look for men qualified 
for the important functions which the office would impose. 
Still, however, I should consider it necessary to vary somewhat 
from the mode pursued in forming the commissioners of the 
land-tax. After much consideration, then, it occurs to me that, 
out of the commissioners appointed under the act for |issessing 
the land-tax, a certain proportion should be taken with given 
qualifications, I should think that ilo man should be admitted 
to act as commissioner for the purposes to be afterwards speci¬ 
fied, who does not possess 300/. per annum. To these, other 
persons of similar qualifications should be added, and the list 
so framed to be referred to the grand jury, or those who have 
served on the two last grand juries to form the commissioners. 
In case the party is dissatisfied with the decision of these com¬ 
missioners, another body of commissioners shall be formed, to 
whom an appeal may be carried. In commercial towns some 
special provisions will be necessary, adapted to the nature of 
circumstances. 

The next point for consideration, then, is the mode of con¬ 
tribution which shall be adopted. On this head it is my 
intention to propose, that no income under 60/. a year shall be 
called upon to contribute, and that the scale of modification 
up to 300/. a year, as in the assessed taxes, shall be introduced 
with restriction. The quota whic^will then be called for 
ought to Wount to,a full tenth 6*1 the contributor's income. 
The mode proposed of obtaining dii& contribution differs from 
that pursued in the assessed taxesT^ instead of trebling their 
amount, the statement of income is to proceed from the fmity 
himself. In (}oing this it is not proposed that income shall 
he distinctly Imd open, but it shall only be declared ,that the 
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iassessment is beyond the proportioii of a tenth of the income 
of the person on whom it is imposed. In this way I hope, 
that the disclosure at which many may revolt will be avoided, 
and at the same time every man wilkbe under the necessity of 
contributing his fair and equal proportion. HoW then, it will 
. be asked, is evasion and fraud to be checked ? Knowing the 
difficulty of guessing what a man’s real ability is, I do not think 
that the charge of fixing what is to be the rate, ought to be left 
to the commissioners. It would, I am persuaded, be most 
acceptable to the general feeling, to make it the duty of a par* 
ticular officer, as surveyor, to lay before the commissioners such 
grounds of doubt, as may occur to him on the fairness of the 
rate at which a party may have assessed himself. These 
doubts, ahd the reasons on which they are founded, are then 
to be transmitted by the surveyor to the commissioners, in 
order that they may call for farther explanation from the per¬ 
son concerned. When in the case of the assessed taxes we 
have had so much experience of the evasions which have 
taken place; when we see the consequences which have resulted 
from a vague rule of exemption, and an indefinite principle of 
deduction; when we see tiiat, by the different modes by which 
exemptions were regulated, persons, who probably would have 
shrunk from a direct fraud, have been able by different pre¬ 
tences to disguise to themselves the fair and adequate propor¬ 
tion which they ought to have contributed, it becomes more 
than ever necessary to render every case of exemption precise, 
and to guard every title to deduction from the danger of being 
abused. At the same time, under every disadvantage of the 
unrestricted application of deduction, and the easy commission 
of fraud, we Imve yet ample proof of our national wealth and 
general honesty. To prevent the country from suffering by 
dishonesty, to prevent die willing contributor from being taxed 
to the utmost proportion of his means, while his wealthy neigh¬ 
bour owes his exemption to meanness, it is necessary to guard 
with greater strictness against every chance of evasion. When 
doubts are entertained that a false statement has been given, it 
shall be competent for the commissioners to call for a specifica¬ 
tion of iiscome. It will be^Ubcessary to simplify and to%tate with 
precision die different proportions of income arising from land, 
fix>m tm^ annuitjr, pro^SSsion, which shall entitle to deduc¬ 
tion * Tbe commis^ners are then to say whether they are 
sailed with the statement which has been givep. The oifiper 
surveyor is to be allowed to examine and to report whether 
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there appears reason to believe that the assessment is adequate. 
When the day of examination arrives, the commissioners shall 
hear what the surveyor and the party have to allege in support 
of the objection and thel assessment, and examine other indi¬ 
viduals. Tlie schedule, *^hich shall be drawn up in such a 
manner as accurately to define every case of exemption or 
deduction, shall be presented by the party, with his claim 
clearly specified. To the truth of the schedule he shall make 
oath. The party, however, shall not be compelled to answer; 
his books shall not be called for, nor his confidential clerks or 
agents examined. If, however, he declines to submit to the 
investigation of his books, and the examination of his clerks, 
and other means of ascertaining the truth, it shall be competent 
for the commissioners to fix the assessment, and their decision 
shall be final, unless he appeals to the higher commissioners. 
No disclosure is compulsory; but if the party is unwilling to 
disclose, he must acquiesce in the decision of the commis¬ 
sioners, who shall not be authorized to relieve without a full 
disclosure. ^ 

This, I am perfectly ready to admit, gives to the commis¬ 
sioners considerable power. But 1 * think. Sir, I have stated 
enough to shew to the committee, that, unless some such 
powers be afforded under this act, the real and substantial 
effect of the measure will be entirely defeated. I think, too, 
I have proved, that commissioners, selected in the manner I 
have described, are as likely to be as free from all undue 
influence, and to act with as much integrity and honour, as 
any other set of men whatever. If, however, a better mode 
should be suggested, so far from opposing it, I shall consider 
it as a melioration and improvement of my plan. With respect 
to the information which may be communicated to the com¬ 
missioners, I should propose that they shall be strictly sworn 
not to disclose such information, nor to avail themselves of 
it for any other purpose separate from the execution of the act. 
If any statement, however, should be made upon oath, which 
the commissioners shall think to be false, and which they may 
wish to bring to a trial, it must be dbvious to the committee 
that then* there ougjit to be afforded the means of carrying 
on a prosecution for perjury. But on no other ground should 
there be any disclosure of facts bytne commissioners, oi^any 
of the other officers appointed to carry the act into execution. 

Having said,thus much, Sir, having laid down these general 
principles and outlines, I cannot feehthat if commissioners of 
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the description I have alluded to* can be found, bound to 
execute their duty fairly and impartially, and sworn to secresy 
—say, if such men can be selected, I cannot feel, however 
strong the objections may be againslithe disclosure of circum¬ 
stances, that any statement made to such commissioners is liable 
■ to-the general objection against public disclosures of the incomes 
and circumstances of individuals in a commercial country; at 
least, Sir, I am sure there is every disposition in the plan to guard 
against it. There is little danger, I conceive, that such com¬ 
missioners will act partially, or will conduct themselves vexa- 
tiously; and, in my opinion, there does not remain any fair 
ground for jealousy in individuals, that a disclosure to such 
men will give to persons in the same line of life any advantages 
over them. 

Perhaps, however, Sir, there is one class of men to whom it 
may be for the committee to determine whether the measure 
shall extend, and whether they ought not to remain exceptions 
to the act. Among the descriptions of persons to whom it 
may remain for the committee to consider whether a disclosure 
would not be detrimental, is the class which includes the 
poorest persons engaged ift mercantile concerns; a class whose 
gains are most precarious, whose credit may be most doubtful, 
and most injured by a disclosure—I speak of the persons 
engaged in retail trades, to whom the assessed tax bill of last 
session gave great indulgences, considering that the relief of 
abatement was one of which they could not avail themselves, 
without greater inconvenience and injury to them, perhaps, * 
than to persons of higher rank, and of a higher description of 
mercantile traders. I wish, therefore, the committee to con¬ 
sider whether it may not be as well to leave that class to pay 
on the mitigated rate of assessment to which they are liable 
under the assessed tax bill, as to subject them to the general 
rate of the present bill. It will also naturally enter into the 
consideration of the committee, what allowances or exemptions 
ought to be extended to other descriptions of persons. In the 
last act, certain allowances and abatements were granted to 
persons with large familiei^ That principle it will certainly be 
proper to' extend to this measure ; and tlw only doubt which 1 
entertain upon the subje«t^, whether it was carried far enough 
in tbe bill of last year. If this suggestion be admitted, it will 
naturaHy be a matter of doubt, whe&er the principle in the last 
bill,’ with r^pect to persons having no families, ought not to be 
; It will als<| reasonably occur to the minda of 
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the committee, that it is 6f the utmost importance to the due 
execution of the act, that, as far as the general principles can 
be laid down for establislnng a rate of landed property, or what 
may be th^ proper average of incomes which are subject to 
average, the rates in the last act should be subject to correction 
and improvement. By the operation of these powers, and by 
the influence of these rules, we may expect to arrive more 
nearly at that fair proportion which each man ought to con¬ 
tribute towards the exigencies, -and for the service of the 
country. 

The next consideration to which I wish to direct the attention 
of the committee, is one liable to more difficulty and doubt, 
upon which gentlemen will be aware that every thing must 
be conjectural, but in which we are still not without lights 
to guide us—I mean as to the probable amount of a tax of 
this kind. The committee must be convinced, that what I 
shall state will be with doubt and uncertainty. I shall, how¬ 
ever, submit to the view of the house the information I have 
collected, the authorities with which I am fortified, eand the 
grounds upon which I proceed. And first, Sir, I shall proceed 
to state what is the first great objeA of income. I mean the 
property derived from land. Upon this point I have consulted 
the best opinions, and authors of the most acknowledged merit. 
Upon the subject of the rent of the land of this country. Sir 
William Petty is the earliest author whom I have consulted, 
but upon whom I shall not dwell much. At the time he 
wrote, the rent of land was stated at eight millions. In a sub¬ 
sequent period, in the beginning of this century, and in the reign 
of Queen Anne, two writers of credit, Davenant and King, 
represented the rent of land to be 14,000,000/. However 
they differed on other points, on this they both agreed. Pos¬ 
terior to that time it was a received opinion, that a land-tax 
of four shillings in the pound was equivalent to about two 
shillings of what would be collected on the real rents of the 
kingdom, which were stated to amount to twenty millions. 
Full twenty years ago this was said by a writer, who was 
also a megnber of this house, and jpho, in a work he wrote, 
expressly recommended the very principles which I have 
submitted to the committee this,dJ*y« The same estimate 
was stated, and the same opinion was countenanced by^the 
authority of the celebrated author of the Treatise on the 
Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith. He received it as a state¬ 
ment generally admitted, and sufficiently proved, that the rent 
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of the land in the kingdom was twenty millions yearly. In 
a work published as long ago as the year 1774, Mr. Arthur 
Young, who had made agricultural pursuits his study, has 
advanced the same opinion. I mention all these authorities, 
to shew what has been the amount' of the rent of land at 
different periods. I state them also to shew how great has 
been the increase upon it within the last ten years ; but if 
any of those authorities should still not be free from exag¬ 
geration, the committee will at least see that any estimate 
which I may make is not likely to be one which is much 
beyond probability. I have had also, Sir, the advantage of 
other inquiries made expressly by a body who have made the 
cultivation of the land their peculiar province—I mean the 
board of agriculture. I allude more particularly to one report 
published by a person who made this part of the subject his 
study, the report drawn up by Mr. Middleton. All these, 
checked with other examinations, state the whole amount 
of the cultivated land of the country to amount to little 
less that! forty millions of acres. Any attempt to state 
what is the average value of these forty millions of acres, 
must be, the committee Will see, in its nature extremely un¬ 
certain. As far as the inquiries I have made have enabled me 
to obtain any information, I find that many persons most con¬ 
versant upon the subject believe the average value to be fifteen 
shillings per acre. I shall, however, take it at no more than, 
twelve shillings and sixpence. In doing this, perhaps, I am 
rathci under the mark, but I will put the average value at 
twenty-five millions a year. And gentlemen surely will see, 
that when I take the number of acres at forty millions, and 
the average value at only twelve shillings and sixpence per 
acre, the result is only an increase of five millions beyond 
what it was twenty years ago, and that therefore I cannot be 
considered as a very sanguine calculator. However, in this 
part of the subject, I desire the committee to bear in mind, 
that it will be proper to propose a reduction for all under 
60/. a year, and that the same modifications be admitted into 
this act as in the assesse^^ix bill—I mean the scale,of income 
from 6 q^. to 200/. a year, and rising from a one hundred and 
twentieth part to a tenthM^ mean on this account to assume 
a 4 «duction of one-fifth, and to state the taxable property at 
only twenty millions. 

I shall next proceed to state that part of income from land 
Whtdi belongs to the t^anp I propose to valneevery man accord- 
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ing to his rent, making only a deduction for repairs. What I shall 
suggest for the further consideration of the committee, is three- 
fourths of the rack rent which the tenant pays to the landlord. 
The value of the income Irom land which belongs to the tenant 
I lake at nitieteen millioAs ; the income to the landlord, as I 
have before said, at twenty-five millions. Instead of deducting 
only one-fifth, as I have suggested with respect to the land¬ 
lord, I shall propose with respect to the tenant, to deduct two- 
thirds, leaving five millions as the taxable property of the 
tenants. The next income arising from land, is an income 
which is received neither by the landlord, nor by the tenant— 
I mean what is received from tithes. This is an income en¬ 
joyed, as the committee know, either by lay impropriators, or 
by the clergy. The statements of the amount of the tithes are 
different; but I estimate the value of them to be five millions. 
If gentlemen suppose the amount of the cultivated land in the 
country to he forty millions of acres, and the average value to 
be twenty-five millions, they will find, I believe, my valuation 
to be very moderate : it is also Mr. Arthur Young's statement. 
Upon this subject of tithes, I propose to allow a dediiction of 
one-fifth, though, perhaps, I may b# considered as stating the 
reduction too largely ; but gentlemen will consider the allow¬ 
ance to be made for poor livings. 

Another species of property is that which arises from mines, 
and from shares in canals. There is also another property 
which I have not included in the rents of land, I mean the 
property arising from the sale of timber. I take all these three, 
the mines, canals, and timber, at three millions. 

Another species of rent is that received for houses. I pro¬ 
pose to proceed upon the rate which was followed in the act 
of last session. The committee are aware, that to establish 
accurately the rent of houses has ever been found to be im¬ 
practicable, particularly of houses of the higher description of 
rent, which have always been undervalued. Out of the number 
of 700,000 houses, 250,000 are calculated to pay to the assessed 
taxes; I shall therefore take the rent of houses at no more than 
six millions. ^ 

In the^early stateijients to which*! have alluded, the profits 
gained by the professors of the 1^ alone are stated at one 
million and a half; I cannot ^lll^ose that they are at all 
diminished. Allowing, besides, for all the branches of the 
medical profession, I conceive that two millions is a very small 
sum^as the amount of the incomes arising from the professions. 
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The next head of income relates ta the profits of retail trade : 
but thfere are persons of a certain description, with respect to 
whom it will be necessary to make some allowance. The re¬ 
duction I shall propose to take at ond-eighth of the net sum of 
■ the .profits of the trade of Great Brit&in, after whitfh there will 
remain a sum of 5,000,000/. applicable to the general operation 
’ of the tax. 

There will then remain another article of taxation, which is 
the income spent in this country by persons who derive it from 
other parts of the world; and unquestionably all who reside in 
this kingdom, and draw their means from sources out of it, 
cannot be dissatisfied at corftributing to their own support and 
protections^ Of this description, the only persons I shdl think 
it necessary to estimate are those whose incomes arise from 
their having property in Ireland, and who reside in this country, 
and persons owning estates in the West Indies, or receiving the 
interest of mortgages on estates in that part of the world. With 
respect to those persons whose incomes arise from Ireland, I 
have no accurate data in order to estimate the amount; but I 
believe it is the generally received opinion, that the property of 
pensons of this description ^amounted to at least 1,000,000/. a 
considerable time since, and now, from the increase of rents, it 
may reasonably be estimated far beyond that sum. With respect 
to the incomes of estates in the West Indies, the total amount 
cannot be estimated at less than 7,000,000/. sterling, and far the 
greater amount is produced from the property of persons 
residing in Great Britain, who either own estates or have 
mortgages upon them for which they receive interest. From 
that are to be deducted the amount of the exports carried out, 
and the charge of cultivating the estates in the West Indies; 
after which deduction, I estimate the produce of income in the 
West Indies at four millions, and I believe I run no danger of 
stating it too high. Thus it appears I may fairly estimate at 
five millions the whole produce of income arising beyond seas, 
and enjoyed by persons in this country. 

The next description of property which will come under the 
consideration of the comq^tee as a source for the proposed tax, 
is the inebme of persons not in trade. Uj^der this h&dwUl be 
included annuities of all jinds, public and private mortgages, 
and ^income arising froznmoney lent upon securities under 
various denominations. At the same time the committee 
however will go along with me in seeing tbat,^ in estimating 

gen^^ rental of & land of England, 1 have taken it .with 
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all its burdens, and conseijuently have included the mortgages. 
In the practical detail of the measure, it will come to be decided 
whether it shall fall on the land owner, or on the mortgagee. 
In respect, therefore, of ^is description of property, I do not 
now make ftny distinct elStimate. Whatever is lent upon the 
security of land will naturally come forth in the process of this 
tax, and as we have no accurate means of judging of the amount 
of the mortgaged property in England, I avoid taking any 
particular sum under the distinct head. With respect to 
private annuities of another kind,‘it is also difficult to ascertain 
their amount. Not so with regard to public annuities; we have 
no difficulty of ascertaining the exact amount of the annuities 
paid by the public to individuals, and I shall have no hesitation 
in submitting to the committee, that when a general itssessment 
upon income is to take place, no distinction ought to be made 
as to the sources from which that income may arise. There 
can be no fair objection taken by the stockholder upon the 
occasion; there can be no question of a breach of good faith, 
of national stipulation with the public creditor, by thus impos¬ 
ing upon him what every other subject of the' realm if to incur. 
The public creditor enjoys his security under the most sacred 
obligations of the state, and the committee will do me the 
justice to recollect, that, whenever an idea has been started in 
debate, of imposing upon the stockholders, separately and dis¬ 
tinctly, any sort of tax, I have been prepared to reprobate the 
attempt, as utterly inconsistent with good faith and public 
engagements. Parliament has always gone along with me in 
the feeling that no such tax ought to be levied upon them, and 
they have uniformly acted upon this feeling, on the principle, 
that, as the public creditors came forward and lent their money 
to the state in the moment of its necessity, while at the same 
time they boire, in common with every other description of his 
Majesty’s subjects, the taxes on consumption, they were to be 
secured against any imposts, distinctly levelled at them as 
annuitants of the public ; and the parliament has felt this more 
particularly from the recollection of the duty which they owe to 
persons who had embarked so much, and identified themselves so 
intimately with the state. Against atlf direct tax upon the stock¬ 
holder, then, I am sure the committee, as well as myself, would 
set themselves in opposition; butth^lRatteris materially reversed, 
when a tax is to be levied upon the income of every desciiptlbn of 
persons in the/ealm; when it is no longer in the power of die 
stockholder to say, I could avoid this tax by removing my 
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property froiA the funds to landed security, or to trade ; every 
argument against including him in the assessment is withdrawn. 
The protection yielded to the stockholder, is the same as to the 
landholder, the merchant and the Aianufacturer. The duty, 
therefore, is the same, and every othe! description df persons in 
the country would have a right to complain, if, when they are 
called upon for a sacrifice of this extraordinary nature, so 
numerous a body of persons were to be exempted from the 
assessment. I am confident, therefore, that every gentleman 
who hears me, will agree that the principle of the measure is 
not liable to any imputation of breach of faith. It cannot be 
called a resumption of the annuity that has been granted to the 
public creditors, nor in the most remote degree an infringement 
of the contract that was originally made with them. They are, 
in this instance, only to do that which every other body of men 
within the kingdom are to do; they are to make a sacrifice of 
a part of their income to the necessities of the state, and they 
are to do it upon the principle of giving security and perma¬ 
nence to^all which they possess. I have detained the committee 
longer upon this head than I should otherwise have done, because 
I am aware that objectionStmay be lightly and loosely thrown 
out to this part of the measure. I should say to the stockholder, 
as one of the public, if you expect from the state the protection 
which is common to us all, you ought also to make the sacrifice 
which we are called upon to make. It is not peculiar to you, 
it does not belong to the quality of your income, but it is made 
genera^, and required from all; you could not embark your 
capital in any other species of security in which it would not 
be subject to the same charge. I do not know what objection 
the stockholder could make to this appeal. I include, there¬ 
fore, the public annuitants in the view of the proposed tax, and 
there is no difficulty in estimating the amount of this species of 
income. At the same time, it is to be taken into consideration, 
that all that part of the public annuities which have been redeemed 
by the nation, is to be exempted from the charge of the tax. 
Taking the amount of the redemption, therefore, at what it now 
appears to be, the ren^l of the public annuitants may be 
estimated at 15,000,000!. n^ut here, as iij afi the otner cases, 
both of the land and ren^^and of other sources of property, 
ther^ w:ill, Of course, be admitted the same exemptions to all 
anmntants who. have less than 60/. a year, and the same mo^- 
; ficatlons to all who p^sess from 60/. to 200/. a year. At the 
It is to ^^ co^dered, that these exemptions and 
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modifications are only to*apply to those individuals whose 
whole income amounts to less than 200/. a year. If persons 
possess incomes from various sources, they are to be calculated 
in the aggregate ; for the exemption or the modification will not 
apply, if the ^hole income^should not be under the stipulated 
sum. I am sure, that I shall over-rate the amount of these 
exemptions and modifications, when I deduct one-fifth from the 
sum that I have stated the public annuities to be ; but I do not 
admit that deduction, and therefore,state the total of the income 
from the public funds at 12,000,000/. 

There now remain, Mr. Chairman, the other great sources of 
trade to the inhabitants of this country;—the produce of trade, 
foreign and domestic: and this branch of income is, in its 
nature, more difficult of estimate than any other, '^e have, 
however, lights and aids by which we may come to a knowledge 
of a materid part, at least, of this source of national wealth, I 
mean the produce of our foreign trade. By the recent acts 
which have been passed, the amounts of the imports and 
exports have been ascertained .with such a degree of accuracy, 
as to enable us to form a tolerable judgment of the amount of 
the capital embarked in this branch »of our trade, and, conse¬ 
quently, to form an estimate of the profits accruing from it. 
By the late act for the insurance of produce and manufactures 
exported, as well as by the recent act of which I have spoken, 
for the laying a duty on convoys, we have been able, more 
clearly than heretofore, to ascertain the amount and value of 
this trade, since we have not only the estimate and calculation 
that is made by the revenue, but the declarations of the persons 
engaged in the trade themselves, upon which the duty is paid : 
and by these guides we are able to ascertain that the capital 
employed in this way is certainly not less than 80,000,000/. 
sterling. Less it cannot be by the proof of the insurance act, 
which has now lasted two years, but it may be considerably 
more, because it is a well-known thing that merchants stand a 
part of the risk themselves, and do not insure to the full 
amount of the goods they export. But taking the amount at 
8o,ooo,ooqf. the calculation correspo^ with the view of oiir 
foreign commerce, which has been recently made by our most 
accurate calculators; and in all the sg ^timates I wish rather to 
be under than over the mark. I statettie amount of the capital, 
therefore, embarked in our foreign trade at 80,000,000/. ;*and 
assuming this aa the capital, the next question is, what we ought 
to take as tihe profit to all the description of persons employed 
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in carrying on this branch of our t|ade ? In estimating this, 
we must necessarily include in our view, not merely the 
merchant who exports, but all the orders and descriptions of 
persons from the manufacturer up\lards, who are in any way 
connected with our export trade. Under this head come in the 
profits of brokerage, wharfage, and carriage, with all the other 
contributory trades connected with foreign commerce j and I 
am sure the committee will agree with me, that 1 make a 
moderate calculation, when I estimate the average of the profits 
upon the capital of 80,000,000/, at 15 per cent. I take, there¬ 
fore, 12,000,000/. as the income of all the persons connected 
with the foreign trade of this kingdom. 

There now remains that which more than any other branch 
of our indome baffles the power of scrutiny, and affords even 
very limited grounds for conjecture; I mean the profits arising 
from domestic trade and manufacture. Here the many descrip¬ 
tions of persons whose skill and industry are the source of 
income in all the progress of our arts and manufactures, from 
the first preparation of the rude and raw material to its state of 
perfectidn, serve to make calculation almost impossible from 
their variety and extent. ^ Even here, however, we have some 
means of forming an idea. Of the general capital of 
80,000,000/. employed in the foreign trade, it has been pretty 
accurately determined, that about 30,000,000/. are destined and 
employed in the export of the leading manufactures of England. 
1 am sure, then, that the committee will go along with me in 
sayin^Ti that the amount of the capital and sum employed in 
internal trade must be four times the amount of our export of 
British manufactures. When we look at the vast machine of 
trade in all its parts, let any gentleman ask himself whether, in 
the woollen manufactures, cotton, linen, hardware, pottery, and 
in all the other great and leading branches of manufacture, 
there can be a less sum employed than four times the amount 
of that which is appropriated by the merchant for the purposes 
of exportation ? Viewing all the enormous capital invested in 
domestic manufacture, 1 cannot take it at less than 120,000,000/.; 
and upon this capital I estimate the gain at no more than 
15 per cent making J^um of 18,000,000/. per‘annum of 
income. * 

There is one Qther dSBBHption of income which, though it 
embraces a vast variety of individuals, is reducible to none of 
the forn^er heads, but comes naturally to be included in, the 
hrdde of domestic tza^; 1 mean artisans, architects, brewers. 
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distillers, builders, brickma^ers, masons, carpenters, and all that 
innumerable class of persons who, by skill in their professions, 
draw their incomes from the general prosperity of the country. 
The committee, from theirjgeneral knowledge of the kingdom, 
will at once perceive how numerous and how varied this class 
of persons must be, and how utterly impossible it is to arrive at, 
an accurate criterion of the general amount of their gains. I 
am sure, however, that they will agree with me that I under¬ 
state it, when I take it at 10,000,000/. per annum. I thus 
estimate the whole amount of our internal manufactures and 
trade at 28,000,000/. a year. 

I have thus rapidly gone through all the distinct branches of 
national rental, and of national profits, from which we have to 
derive the tax that I mean to propose to you, without presuming 
to think that I have been able to do it with that accuracy of 
detail which can only be derived from practice, or with that 
certainty upon which you ought to repose. I have, however, 
through the whole been anxious to understate the amount of 
the estimate as collected from the best sources of calculation. 


and to over-rate the exemptions and deductions that it would be 
necessary to make from each. The committee, who have gone 
along with me in my details, will see that I make the whole 
sum of annual rental and profits, after making the deductions 
which I think reasonable, 102,000,000/. sterling. 

For the sake of greater clearness, I will recapitulate the heads 
in the same order that 1 have followed : 


The land rental, then, after deducting one-fifth, 

I estimate at.;£‘2o,ooo,ooo 

The tenant’s rental of land, deducting two-thirds 

of rack rent, I take at. 6,000,000 

The amount of tythes, deducting one-fifth . . 4,000,000 

The produce of mines, canal-navigation, &c. de¬ 
ducting one-fifth. 3,000,000 

The rental of houses, deducting one-fifth . . . 5,000,000 

The profits of professions. 2,000,000 

The rental of Scotland, taking it at one-eighth of 

that of England..aw . . . 5,000,000 

The income of persoiis resident in Great Britain 

drawn from possessions beyondjMas . . . 5,000,000 

The amount of annuities from the public funds, , 

after deducting one-fifth for exemptions and 
modifications. 12,000,000 
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The profits on the capital employed in our foreign 

commerce..12,000,000 

The profits on the capital employed in domestic 

trade, and the profits of skill aiki industry . 28,000,000 

i ♦- 


In all ;^io2,000,000 

Upon this sum a tax of 10 per. cent, is likely to produce 
10,000,000/. a year, and this is the sum which is likely to result 
from the measure, and at which I shall assume it. I fiatter 
myself that I have been extremely careful not to overstate any 
part of the sources. 

Now, supposing that ten millions is the sum thus collected, 
gentleme*h will recollect that, in the last session of parliament, 
the assessed taxes were the only part of the public resources 
which were mortgaged for the sum of 8,000,000/. borrowed for 
the public service in 1797. I should think it my duty, there¬ 
fore, that the sum now proposed to be raised in lieu of the 
assessed taxes, should, after its appropriation to the supplies of 
the preSent year, remain as a pledge for the discharge of that 
sum for which the assess(|d taxes were a security, and also for 
the discharge of the loan of the present year, beyond what will 
be paid out of the sinking fund. Taking the assessed taxes at 
four millions, they would have been mortgaged for two years 
after peace;—^and thus the advantage of this measure is this, 
that no greater sums will be raised on any individuals than those 
which have been hitherto paid, at least by such as have rendered 
the measure of the legislature effectual; they will be relieved 
of a greater than a proportional share of their burthen, and the 
duration of the burden will not be half the time. This is a 
recommendation of the justice and expediency which must.be 
felt by the people at large. But it does not stop here ; it looks 
anxiously to the alleviation of the burdens of the country, by a 
great temporary exertion; it looks to the equality of the tax, 
and the general efficacy of the measure, conscious that on them 
depends our success in the great cause in which we are engaged. 
'—That it is to furnish the means of providing for the debt 
created two years, w??hin the same period we foftnerly pro¬ 
vided for the debt created in one. In \he mode of applying 
the sum now to be rais 3 !l^here are different ways. The sum 
' whith the assessed taxes were applied to discharge last year 
amounted to eight millions; it would be only to borrow a s^um 
equal to the debt to supply the deficiency; buf it occurs, how- 
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ever, to me, that a more simple and direct mode is, to apply 
this sum, in the first instance, to the supplies of the year, but 
at the same time to enact, that the tax shall continue till it has 
discharged the debt for which the assessed taxes were mortgaged, 
and then to'make a farther charge for what may be borrowed 
beyond what the sinking fund will discharge. 

Supposing this ten per cent, on income produces 10,000,000/. 
the period when I should propose it to take effect would be the 
5 th of April next. I should propose the repeal of the former 
assessed taxes at the same period; but, from the calculation 1 
have made, four millions and a half will be raised from the first 
of February, 1798, to the first of February, 1799. It would, 
therefore, be more beneficial to the object I have in view to 
commence the operation of this new measure at In earlier 
period, because of the benefit of the increased rate of taxation; 
but there will be the addition of what will come in under the 
assessed taxes, which will amount to 700,000/. Thus, there 
will be raised 10,700,000/. But this is not applicable to the 
whole of the subject; for gentlemen will recollect, that the 
interest of the 8,000,000/. was also charged ‘on the “assessed 
taxes. The interest will continue ir> the course of the present 
year, to which also is to be added the interest of whatever loan 
may be made this year. This will amount to about one million 
five hundred thousand pounds, which leaves the sum of nine 
millions two hundred thousand pounds, as applicable to the 
services of the present year. This aid would be all that is 
necessary to furnish the ways and means for the supplies, except 
as to the sum of twenty-four millions. Fourteen millions, there¬ 
fore, is the sum necessary to be raised by loan, of which, how¬ 
ever, four millions and a half is discharged by the operation of 
the sinking fund, consequently nine millions and a half is the 
whole sum to be added to the national debt. I wish, therefore, 
to lay this down as a principle, that nine millions and a half is 
the sum to be raised this year, for which I should propose to 
charge as a mortgage the income tax, after discharging the 
former mortgage. This gives a general view of the amount of 
the servicjes of the year, and the w|js and means to defray 
them. I have alsc^ stated, to the best of my power, the 
possible amount of every article j^^osed as the subject of 
taxation. 

I trust that it will not be necessary for me to go into* any 
detail of argunjent to convince the committee of the advantages 
of the beneficial mode adopted last session, of raising a con- 
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siderable part of the supplies within the year. The propriety 
of the measure has been lecognizedi and felt in a way the most 
gratifying to the feelings and to the pride of every Englishman. 
•The principle has been proved to be the most wise and 
b^eficial, though in the manner of tarrying it in\o practice it 
has been so shamefully and grossly evaded. The experience 
which we have had, points out the propriety of correcting the 
errors of that plan, and of enforcing and extending the principle. 
If we have been able, from the benefits of that measure, so 
evaded and crippled, to do so much, it is obviously our duty 
to seek for the means of perfecting the plan upon which we are 
set out; and if we can find regulations and checks against the 
abuses tl^fit have been committed, it is surely wise and proper 
that they should be made to apply to a more general and ex¬ 
tensive scheme than that which we have already tried. It no 
longer rests upon theory, or upon reasoning; it is recommended 
to us by the surest test of experience; and if, by the efficacy of 
this plan, we have been able to disappoint the hopes of the 
enemy jj-to rise above all the attempts which they made to 
disturb our domestic tranquillity;—to remove the apprehensions 
of the despondent, and to*shew them that all their fears of our 
being unable to continue the contest, were vain;—to assert the 
high and proud distinction which we took in the maintenance 
of genuine government and social order;—if we have been able 
thereby to animate the public spirit of Europe, to revive its 
dismayed energy, and to give a turn to the political aspect of 
the world, favourable to the cause of humanity, shall we not 
persevere in a course which has been so fruitful of good ? If 
we have proved that, at the end of the sixth year of war, un¬ 
subdued by all the exertions and sacrifices we have made, our 
commerce is flourishing beyond the example of any year even 
of peace; if our revenues are undiminished; if new means of 
vigour are daily presenting themselves to our grasp; if our 
efforts have been crowned with the most perfect success; if the 
public sentiment be firm and united in the justice and necessity 
of the cause in which we are embarked; if every motive to 
exertion con^ues the sa^pe, and every eflbrt we hav^ made in 
the causSfe is a source only of exultation and pride to the heart; 
if, by the efficacy of thos^g^orts, we have now the expectation 
of accomplishing the great object of all our sacrifices and all 
dur labours; if despondency be dissipated at home, and con* 
fidehce created abroad, shall we not persevere dn a course’ so 
fiUxly ca^plated to bripg us to a happy issue ? Let us do justice 
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to ourselves. It is not merely owing to the dazzling events of 
the campaign that we are indebted for the proud station in 
which we now stand. Great and glorious as those achievements 
have been, which cannot rail to be a source of exultation to 
every Britislf bosom, I shill not detract from the high renown 
of all those persons to whose skill, vigour, and determination, 
we are indebted for the achievements that have astonished and 
aroused Europe, when I say, that it is not altogether owing to 
them that we now feel ourselves jn a situation so proud and 
consoling. The grand and important changes which have been 
effected in Europe, are not merely to be ascribed to the 
promptitude, vigilance, skill, and vigour, of our naval depart¬ 
ment, whose merits no man can feel, or can estimate, more 
highly than I do; nor to the heroism, zeal, patriotism, and 
devotion, of our transcendent commanders—and I speak par¬ 
ticularly of that great commander^ whose services fill every 
bosom with rapturous emotion, and who will never cease to 
derive from the gratitude of his countrymen the tribute of his 
worth—nor is it to the unparalleled perseverance, vaj|pur, and 
wonders performed by our gallant fleets, which have raised the 
British name to a distinction unknown even to her former annals, 
that we are to ascribe all the advantages of our present posture. 
No, we must also do justice to the wisdom, energy, and deter¬ 
mination of the parliament who have furnished the means, and 
the power, by which all the rest was sustained and accomplished. 
Through them all the departments of his Majesty’s government 
had the means of employing the force whose achievements 
have been so brilliant; through the wisdom of parliament the 
resources of the country have been called forth, and its spirit 
embodied in a manner unexampled in its history. By their 
firmness, magnanimity, and devotion to the cause, not merely 
of our own individual safety, but of the cause of mankind in 
general, we have been enabled to stand forth the saviours of 
the earth. No difficulties have stood in our way; no sacrifices 
have been thought too great for us to make; a common feeling 
of danger has produced a common spirit of exertion, and we 
have cheejfully come forward with a ^render of a part of our 
property as a salvage,,not merely for recovering ourselves, but 
for the general recovery of mankii^ We have presented a 
phenomenon in the character of nations. 

It has often been thought, and has been the them% of 
historians, that as nations became mercantile, they lost in 

3 Lord Nelson. 
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martial spirit what they gained in commercial avidity ; that it 
is of the essence of trade to be sordid, and that high notions 
of honour are incompatible with the prosecution of traffic. 
This hypothesis has been proved to be false ; for in the 
memorable era of the past year Gfeat Britain kas exhibited 
the glorious example of a nation shewing the most universal 
spirit of military heroism, at a time when she had acquired 
the most flourishing degree of national commerce. In no 
time of the proudest antiquity could the people of Great 
Britain exhibit a more dignified character of martial spirit 
than they have during the last year, when they have also risen 
to the greatest point of commercial advantage; and, Mr. 
Chairman, they are not insensible of the benefits, as well as 
of the gfory, they have acquired; they know and feel that the 
most manly course has also been the most prudent, and they 
are sensible that, by bravely resisting the torrent with which 
they were threatened, instead of striking balances on their 
fate, and looking to the averages of profit and loss, on stand¬ 
ing out, or of yielding to the tempest, they have given to 
themselves not merely security, but lustre and fame. If they 
had, on the contrary, suljtmitted to purchase a suspension of 
danger and a mere pause of war, they feel that they could 
only have purchased the means of future and more deplorable 
mischief, marked with the stamp of impoverishment and 
degradation; they feel therefore, that, in pursuing the path 
which duty and honour prescribed, they have also trod in the 
path of prudence and economy. They have secured to them¬ 
selves permanent peace, and future repose, and have given an 
animating example to the world of the advantages of vigour, 
constancy, and union. If the world shall not be disposed to 
take the benefit of this example. Great Britain has at least 
the consolation to know, that she has given them the power. 
And if I were disposed, Sir, to pay regard to drier and colder 
maxims of policy, I should say, that every regard even to 
prudent economy would point out the course which we have 
taken, as the most advantageous for a people to pursue. It 
will be manifest to eve^gentleman on the slightest considera¬ 
tion of*^11)6 subject, thm, in the end, the measure* of raising 
the supplies within th^ear is the cheapest and the most 
salutary course that a wis^people can pursue; and when it is 
coi&idered that there is a saving of at least one twelfth upon 
all that is raised, gentlemen will not suffer a si^erstitious fear, 
and jeid^usy of the danger of exposing the secrecy of income, 
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to combat with a measure 4hat is so pregnant with benefits to 
the nation. If gentlemen will take into their consideration 
the probable duration of peace and war, calculated from the 
experience of past times, they will be convinced of the im¬ 
measurable ilnportance of* striving to raise the supplies within 
the year, rather than accumulating a permanent debt. The 
experience of the last hundred, fifty, or forty years, will shew 
how little confidence we can have in the duration of peace, 
and it ought to convince us, how important it is to establish a 
system, that will prepare us for every emergency, give stability 
to strength, and perpetual renovations to resource. I think, I 
could make it apparent to gentlemen, that in any war, of the 
duration of six years, the plan of funding all the expenses to 
be incuned in carrying it on, would leave at the end of it a 
greater burden permanently upon the nation than would be 
sustained, than they would have to incur for the six years onl)? 
of its continuance, and one year beyond it, provided that the} 
made the sacrifice of a tenth of their income. In the old, 
unwise; and destructive way of raising the supplier by a 
permanent fund, without any provision for its redemption, 
a war so carried on entails the burdea upon the age and upon 
their posterity for ever. This has, to be sure, in a great 
measure, been done away and corrected, by the salutary and 
valuable system which has been adopted of the redemption 
fund. But that fund cannot accomplish the end in a shorter 
period than forty years, and during all that time the expenses 
of a war so funded must weigh down and press upon the 
people. If, on the contrary, it had at an early period of our 
history been resolved to adopt the present mode of raising the 
supplies within the year; if, for instance, after the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle, the scheme of redemption even had been 
adopted, and persevered in to this time, we should not now, 
for the seventh year of the war, have had more to raise from 
the pockets of the people than what we have now to pay of 
permanent taxes, together with about a fourth of what it would 
be necessary to lay on in addition for this year. Fortunately 
we have at last established the redemption fund: the benefits 
of it are already felt; ,they will every year be more and more 
acknowledged; and in addition to it is only necessary, 
that instead of consulting a present'advantage, and throwing 
the burden, as heretofore, upon posterity, we shall fairly meet 
it ourselves, and, lay the foundation of a system that shall make 
us independent of all the future events of the world. 
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1 am sure that, in deliberating upon the advantages of this 
system, gentlemen whose liberal and exalted views go beyond 
the mere present convenience of ^the moment, and are not 
limited to the period of the interest which they may them¬ 
selves take in public affairs, or even Vo the period'of their own 
existence, but look with a provident affection to the independ¬ 
ence and happiness of a generation unborn, will feel and 
recognise the wisdom of a system that has for its principle the 
permanency of British grandeur. You will feel that it is not 
only to the splendour of your arms, to the achievements of 
your fleets, that you are indebted for the high distinction 
which you at present enjoy j but also to the wisdom of the 
councils jou have adopted in taking advantage of the influence 
which your happy constitution confers beyond the example of 
any other people, and by which you have given a grand and 
edifying lesson to dismayed Europe, that safety, honour, and 
repose, must ever depend upon the energy with which danger 
is met and resisted. You have shewn the power of self- 
defence^ which is permanent and unassailable: standing upon 
the principles you have assumed, the wild and extravagant 
hopes of the enemy will he thwarted; Europe will be aroused 
and animated to adopt a course so honourable; and surely 
with the means of persevering thus obvious, you will not think 
it prudent or necessary to shrink from the principles you have 
adopted, or take shelter in a peace which might be obtained 
by a more temporizing conduct, but which would neither be 
safe tior durable. But, Sir, I cannot encourage any sentiment 
so degrading; I feel in common with every gentleman who 
hears me, the proud situation in which we have been placed, 
and the importance it has given us in the scale of nations. 
The rank that we now hold, I trust, we shall continue to 
cherish, and that, pursuing the same glorious course, we shall 
all of us feel it to be a source of pride and consolation that 
we are the subjects of the king of Great Britain. I will not 
detain you longer. Sir, but will move for the first of my series 
of resolutions in carrying the plan of taxation into execution, 
which I have endeavouaid to detail. 
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ON THE DELI’^'ERANCE OF EUROPE 


June 7, 1799.1 

I WISH, Sir, to offer such an explanation on some of the 
topics dwelt upon by the honoural^le gentleman ^ who just sat 
down, as will, I think, satisfy the committee and the honourable 
gentleman. The nature of the engagement to which the 
message would pledge the house is simply, that, ist, for ^he 
purpose of setting the Russian army in motion, ^e shall 
advance to that country 225,000/, part of which by instab 
ments, to accompany the subsidy to be paid when the army is 
in actual service. And I believe no one, who has been the 
least attentive to the progress of affairs in the world, who can 
appreciate worth, and admire superior zeal and activity, will 
doubt the sincerity of the sovereign of Russia, or make a 
question of his integrity in any conjpact. The 2d head of 
distribution is 75,000/. per month, to be paid at the expiration 
of every succeeding month of service; and, lastly, a subsidy of 
37,500/. to be paid after the war, on the conclusion of a peace 
by common consent. Now, I think it strange that the honour¬ 
able gentleman should charge us with want of prudence, while 
it cannot be unknown to him that the principal subsidies are 
not to be paid until the service has been performed, and that 
in one remarkable instance the present subsidy differs from 
every other, in as much as a part of it is not to be paid until 
after the conclusion of a peace by common consent. I think 
gentlemen would act more consistently if they would openly 
give their opposition on the principle that they cannot support 
the war under any circumstances of the country and of Europe, 

1 The hoiise having resolved It.self into a Committee of Supply, his Majesty’s message, 
which had been referred to the committee the precedins day, acquainting the House with 
the engagements entered into between his Majesty ana the Emperor of Russia, was read. 

Mr. Pitt thdh rose, and in a short speech movec^that the sum of 8s^ooo/. he 
granted to his Majesty, to enable his Majesty to fulfil his engagements with Russia 
such a manner as may he best adapted to the exigencies of the case.** 

Mr. Tierney opposed the motion on the ground sMts object being undefined. He 
called upon ministers to declare what was the common camso they tsdked of, and what 
was meant by the delivorancc of Europe ; asserting, that he would not vote any sural for 
a purpose which he did not understand, and in aid of a power whose object he did not 
know, whidi might be appropriated to her own views exclusively, and to the injury instead 
of Ae wel&re otEnglaftcL 
9 Mr. Tierney. 
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than in this equivocal and coldo manner to embarrass our 
deliberations, and throw obstacles in the way of all vigorous 
co-operation. There is no reason, ^o ground to fear that that 
magnanimous prince will act with infidelity in a cause in which 
he is so sincerely engaged, and which he knows t6 be the cause 
of all good government, of religion and humanity, against a 
monstrous medley of tyranny, injustice, vanity, irreligion, 
ignorance, and folly. Of such an ally there can be no reason 
to be jealous; and least of all have the honourable gentlemen 
opposite me grounds of jealousy, considering the nature and 
circumstances of our engagements with that monarch. As to 
the sum itself, I think no man can find fault with it. In fact, 
it is comparatively small. We take into our pay 45,000 of the 
troops oV Russia, and I believe, if any gentleman will look to 
all former subsidies, the result will be, that never was so large 
a body of men subsidized for so small a sum. This fact cannot 
be considered without feeling that this magnanimous and 
powerful prince has undertaken to supply at a very trifling 
expense a most essential force, and that for the deliverance of 
Europe. 1 still must use this phrase, notwithstanding the 
sneers of the honourable igentleman. Does it not promise the 
deliverance of Europe, when we find the armies of our allies 
rapidly advancing in a career of victory at once the most 
brilliant and auspicious that perhaps ever signalized the 
exertions of any combination? Will it be regarded with 
apathy, that that wise and vigorous and exalted prince has 
alrea/iy, by his promptness and decision, given a turn to the 
affairs of the continent ? Is the house to be called upon to 
refuse succours to our ally, who, by his prowess, and the bravery 
of his arms, has attracted so much of the attention and admira¬ 
tion of Europe ? 

. The honourable gentleman says he wishes for peace, and 
that he approved more of what I said on this subject towards 
the close of my speech, than of the opening. Now what I 
said was, that if by powerfully seconding the efforts of our 
allies, we could only look for peace with any prospect of 
realizing our hopes, whSi^ver would enable us to do ^ promptly 
and effectually would be true econom]^, I must, indeed, be 
much misunderstood, i^enerallv it was not perceived that I 
meant, that whether the^ period which is to carry us to peace 
belshorte^ ox longer, what we have to look to is not so much 
when we make peace, as whether we shall derive from it com¬ 
plete and solid secur^y; md that whatever other nations may 
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do, whether they shall persevere in the contest, or untimely 
abandon it, we have to look to ourselves for the means of 
defence, we are to look to the means to secure our constitution, 
preserve our character, and maintain our independence, in the 
virtue and perseverance of She people. There is a high-spirited 
pride, an elevated loyalty, a generous warmth of heart, a noble¬ 
ness of spirit, a hearty, manly gaiety, which distinguish our 
nation, in which we are to look for the best pledges of general 
safety, and of that security against an aggressing usurpation, 
which other nations in their weakness or in their folly have yet 
no where found. With respect to that which appears so much 
to embarrass certain gentlemen—the deliverance of Europe— 
I will not say particularly what it is. Whether it is to be its 
deliverance from that under which it suffers, or that frofn which 
it is in danger; whether from the infection of false principles, 
the corroding cares of a period of distraction and dismay, or 
that dissolution of all governments, and that death of religion 
and social order which are to signalize the triumph of the 
French republic, if unfortunately for mankind she should, in 
spite of all opposition, prevail in the contest ;-^from whichso¬ 
ever of these Europe is to be delivered, it will not be difficult 
to prove, that what she suffers, and what is her danger, are the 
power and existence of the French government. If any man 
says that the government is not a tyranny, he miserably mistakes 
the character of that body. It is an insupportable and odious 
tyranny, holding within its grasp the lives, the characters, and 
the fortunes of all who are forced to own its sway, and only 
holding these that it may at will measure out of each the 
portion, which from time to time it sacrifices to its avarice, its 
cruelty, and injustice. The French republic is dyked and 
fenced round with crime, and owes much of its present security 
to its being regarded with a horror which appals men in their 
approaches to its impious battlements. 

The honourable gentleman says, that he does not know 
whether the Emperor of Russia understands what we mean by 
the deliverance of Europe. 1 do not think it proper here to 
dwell much at length on this curiousJoubt. But whatever 
may be the* meaning which that august personage attaches to 
our phrase “ the deliverance of Europ^’ at least he has shewn 
that he is no stranger to the condition of the world; that what¬ 
ever he the specific object of the contest, he has learnt righUy 
to consider the <^aracter of the common enemy, and idiews by 
his public proceedings that he is determined to take measures 
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of more than ordinary precaution against the common disturbers 
of Europe, and the common enemy of man. Will the honour¬ 
able gentleman continue in his sta^e of doubt ? Let him look 
to the conduct of that prince during what has passed of the 
present campaign. If in such conduct there be* not unfolded 
some solicitude for the deliverance of Europe from the tyranny 
of France, I know not, Sir, in what we are to look for it. But 
the honourable gentleman seems to think no alliance can long 
be preserved against France, I do not deny that unfortunately 
some of the nations of Europe have shamefully crouched to 
that power, and receded from the common cause, at a moment 
when it was due to their own dignity, to what they owed to 
that civilized community of which they are still a part, to 
persevere in the struggle, to reanimate their legions with that 
spirit of just detestation and vengeance which such inhumanity 
and cruelty might so well provoke. I do not say that the 
powers of Europe have not acted improperly in many other 
instances ; and Russia in her turn; for, during a period of 
infinite peril to this country, she saw our danger advance upon 
us, an<f four different treaties entered into of offensive alliance 
against us, without comipent, and without a single expression 
of its disapprobation. This was the conduct of that power in 
former times. The conduct of his present Majesty raises quite 
other emotions, and excites altogether a different interest. His 
Majesty, since his accession, has unequivocally declared his 
attachment to Great Britain, and, abandoning those projects of 
ambition which formed the occupation of his predecessor, he 
chose rather to join in the cause of religion and order against 
France, than to pursue the plan marked out for him to humble 
and destroy a power, which he was taught to consider as his 
common enemy. He turned aside from all hostility against 
the Ottoman Porte, and united his force to the power of that 
prince, the more, effectually to check the progress of the 
common enemy. Will, then, gentlemen continue to regard 
with suspicion the conduct of that prince ? Has he not suffi¬ 
ciently shown his devotion to the cause in which we are 
engaged, by the kind,^d number, and value of h^s sacrifices, 
ultimahsly to prevail in the struggle against a tyranny which, 
in changing our point o^sion, we every where find accompanied 
in its desolating progress by degradation, misery, and naked- 
neis, to the unhappy victims of its power-^a tyranny which has 
end strengthened its powers to do^ mischief, in the 
'l^por^on that the ^timte and^enerable fabrics of civilized 
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and polished society have declined from the meridian of their 
glory, and lost the power of doing good—a tyranny which 
strides across the ill-fated domain of France, its foot armed 
with the scythe of oppression and indiscriminate proscription, 
that touchestonly to bligjit, and rests only to destroy; the 
reproach and the curse of the infatuated people who still con¬ 
tinue to acknowledge it. When we consider that it is against 
this monster the Emperor of Russia has sent down his legions, 
shall we say that he is not entitled to our confidence ? 

But what is the constitutional state of the question ? It is 
competent, undoubtedly, to any gentleman to make the char¬ 
acter of an ally the subject of consideration; but in this case it 
is not to the Emperor of Russia we vote a subsidy, but to his 
Majesty. The question, therefore, is, whether his Majesty’s 
government affix any undue object to the message, whether 
they draw any undue inference from the deliverance of Europe. 
The honourable gentleman has told us, that his deliverance of 
Europe is the driving of France within her ancient limits—that 
he is not indifferent to the restoration of the other states of 
Europe to independence, as connected with the independence 
of this country; but it is assumed by the honourable gentle¬ 
man, that we are not content with* wishing to drive France 
within her ancient limits, that, on the contrary, we seek to 
overthrow the government of France; and he would make us 
<say, that we never will treat with it as a republic. Now I 
neither meant any thing like this, nor expressed myself so as to 
lead to such inferences. Whatever I may in the abstract think 
of the kind of government called a republic, whatever may be 
its fitness to the nation where it prevails, there may be times 
when it would not be dangerous to exist in its vicinity. But 
while the spirit of France remains what at present it is, its 
government despotic, vindictive, unjust, with a temper untamed, 
a character unchanged, if its power to do wrong at aibremains, 
there does not exist any security for this country or Europe. 
In my view of security, every object of ambition and aggrand¬ 
izement is abandoned. Our simple object is security, just 
security, with a little mixture of indemnification. These are 
4 he legitimate objects of war at all tinl86; and when we have 
attained that end, we in a condition to derive from peace 
its beneficent advantages; but until t^en, our duty and our 
interest require that we should persevere unappalled in the 
struggle to which we were provoked. We shall not be satisfied 
with a false secilrity. War, .with aU its evils, is better than a 
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peace in which there is nothing to be seen but usurpation and 
injustice, dwelling with savage deliglit on the humble, prostrate 
condition of some timid suppliant people. It is not to be 
dissembled, that in the changes iind chances to which the 
fortunes, of individuals, as well as,^of states, ars continually 
subject, we may have the misfortune, and great it would be, of 
seeing our allies decline the contest. I hope this will not 
happen. I hope it is not reserved for us to behold the mortify¬ 
ing spectacle of two mighty nations abandoning a contest, in 
which they have sacrificed so much, and made such brilliant 
progress. 

In the applicatioij'^of this principle, I have no doubt but the 
honourable gentleman admits the security of the country to be 
the legitimate object of the contest; and 1 must think 1 am 
sufficiently intelligible on this topic. But wishing to be fully 
understood, 1 answer the honourable gentleman when he asks, 
“ Does the right honourable gentleman mean to prosecute the 
war until the French republic is overthrown ? Is it his deter¬ 
mination not to treat with France while it continues a republic ? ” 
—I ans^wer, I do not confine my views to the territorial limits 
of France; I contemplate the principles, character, and con¬ 
duct of France; I considPer what these are; I see in them the 
issues of distraction, of infamy and ruin, to every state in her 
alliance; and therefore 1 say, that until the aspect of that 
mighty mass of iniquity and folly is entirely changed;—until 
the character of the government is totally reversed; until, by 
the common consent of the general voice of all men, I can 
with truth tell parliament, France is no longer terrible for her 
contempt of the rights of every other nation—she no longer 
avdws schemes of universal empire—she has settled into a state 
whose government can maintain those relations in their in¬ 
tegrity, in which alone civilized communities are to find their 
security, and from which they are to derive their distinction 
and their glory until in the situation of France we have 
^bibited to us those features of a wise, a just, and a liberal 
policy, I cannot treat with her. The time to come to the dis¬ 
cussion of a peace can only be the time when you can look 
with confidence to aif*honourable issue; to such t peace as 
shall at opce restore to Europe her settfed and balanced con- 
stitution of general pofifty, and to every negociaring power in 
piprioplmr, that weight in the scale of general empire which has 
eypr j^eri found the best guarantee and pledge of local in- 
’ dependence and general security. Such are my sentiments. 1 
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am not afraid to avow th^. I commit them to the thinking 
part of mankind ; and if they have not been poisoned by the 
stream of French sophistry^ and prejudiced by her falsehood, I 
am sure they will approve of the determination I have avowed, 
for those gAve and matire reasons on which I found it. I 
earnestly pray that all the powers engaged in the contest may 
think as I do, and particularly the Emperor of Russia, which, 
indeed, I do not doubt; and therefore I do contend, that 
with that power it is fit that the house should enter into the 
engagement recommended in his Majesty’s message. 

Mr. Tierney, in reply, commented on the last speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and contended that the explanation he had given made it 
clear, that it was not merely against the power of France we were struggling, 
but against her system ;—not merely to repel her within her ancient limits, 
but to drive her back from her present to her ancient opinions ;—in fact, to 
prosecute the war until the existing government of France should be over¬ 
thrown. Upon which grounds he should refuse voting any subsidy for 
foreign service. 

Mr. Pitt rose once more ; 

Sir, I cannot agree to the interpretation .the honourable 
gentleman has thought proper to give to parts of my speech. 
He has supposed that I said, we persevere in the W'ar, and 
increase our activity, and extend our alliances, to impose a 
government on another country, and to restore monarchy to 
France. I never once uttered any such intention. What I 
said was, and the house must be in the recollection of it, that 
the France which now exists, affords no promise of security 
against aggression and injustice in peace, and is destitute of all 
justice and integrity in war. I observed also, and I think the 
honourable gentleman must agree with me when I repeat it, 
that the character and conduct of that government must enter 
into the calculation of security to other governments against 
wrong, and for the due and liberal observance of political 
engagements. The honourable gentleman says, that he has 
too much good sense, and that every man must have too much 
good sense, to suppose that territorial limits can, of themselves, 
be made to constitute the security of states. He does well to 
add his sanction to a doctrine that is a^old as political society 
itself. In the civilized and regular community, states find their 
mutual security against wrong, not in territory only, they have 
the guarantee of fleets, of armies, of acknowledged integrity, 
and tried good faith; it is to be judged of by the character, the 
talents, and the,virtues of the men who guide the councils of 
states, who are the advisers of princes: but what is it in the 
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situation of the French republic, <m which can be founded a 
confidence which is to be in itself some proof that she can 
afford security against wrong? Sh^ has territory, she has the 
remains of a navy, she has armies; but what is her character 
as,a moral being? who is there to testify her intd^rity ? The 
Swiss nation !—Who bears testimony to her good faith? The 
states she has plundered, under the delusive but captivating 
masks of deliverers from tyranny!—^What is the character of 
her advisers ? what the aspect of her councils ? They are the 
authors of all that misery, the fountain-head of all those calami¬ 
ties, which, marching by the side of an unblushing tyranny, 
have saddened and obscured the fairest and the gayest portions 
of Europi^, which have deformed the face of nature wherever 
their pestiferous genius has acquired an ascendency. In fine, 
we are to look for security from a government which is con¬ 
stantly making professions of different kinds of sentiments, and 
is constantly receding from every thing it professes;—a govern¬ 
ment that has professed, and in its general conduct still mani¬ 
fests, erynity to every institution and state in Europe, and 
particularly to this country, the best regulated in its govern¬ 
ment, the happiest in itsetT, of all the empires that form that 
great community. 

Having said thus much on those matters, I shall now shortly 
notice a continued confusion in the honourable gentleman’s 
ideas. On another occasion he could not understand what I 
meant by the deliverance of Europe; and in this second effort 
of his inquisitive mind he is not more happy. He tells us, he 
cannot see any thing in the present principles of France but 
mere abstract metaphysical dogmas. What are those principles 
which guided the arms of France in their unprincipled attack 
on . the independence of Switzerland, which the honourable 
gentleman, has reprobated ? Was the degradation, without 
trial, of the members of the assemblies of France—^were, in 
sho^ those excesses, and that wickedness, in the contempla¬ 
tion of which the honourable gentleman says he first learnt to 
regard France as an odious tyranny—^will he class the principles 
which could lead to aiyjhese things with the mere n^taphysical 
obstrucdons of heated, over-zealous th^rists? He will still 
persist, at least He has given the promise of considerable resist¬ 
ance to all arguments to the contrary, in saying that we have 
^intention to wage war against opinion. It is not so. We 
ale not in arms against the opinions of the,closet, nor the 
sp^idadohs of the sc^ool.^ We are at war with armed opinions; 
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we are at war with those oi|inions which the sword of audacious, 
unprincipled, and impious innovation seeks to propagate amidst 
the ruins of empires, the demolition of the altars of all religion, 
the destruction of every venerable, and good, and liberal insti¬ 
tution, undA- whatever form of polity they have been raised; 
and this, in spite of the dissenting reason of men, in contempt 
of that lawful authority which, in the settled order, superior 
talents and superior virtues attain, crying out to then! not to 
enter on holy ground, nor to pollute the stream of eternal 
justice;—admonishing them of their danger, whilst, like the 
genius of evil, they mimic their voice, and, having succeeded in 
drawing upon them the ridicule of the vulgar, close their day 
of wickedness and savage triumph with the massacre g,nd waste 
of whatever is amiable, learned, and pious, in the districts they 
have over-run. Whilst the principles avowed by France, and 
acted upon so wildly, held their legitimate place, confined to 
the circles of a few ingenious and learned men;—whilst these 
men continued to occupy those heights which vulgar minds 
could not mount;—whilst they contented themselves with 
abstract inquiries concerning the laws of matter or the progress 
of mind, it was pleasing to regard the«n with respect; for, while 
the simplicity of the man of genius is preserved untouched, if 
we will not pay homage to his eccentricity, there is, at least, 
much in it to be admired. Whilst these principles were con¬ 
fined in that way, and had not yet bounded over the common 
sense and reason of mankind, we saw nothing in them to alarm, 
nothing to terrify; but their appearance in arms changed their 
character. We will not leave the monster to prowl the world 
unopposed. He must cease to annoy the abode of peaceful 
men. If he retire into the cell, whether of solitude or repent¬ 
ance, thither we will not pursue him ; but we cannot leave him 
on the throne of power. 

I shall now give some farther instances of the confusion of 
the honourable gentleman’s ideas. He says, that the French 
republic and lib^erty cannot exist together: therefore, as a 
friend to liberty, he cannot be a friend to France. Yet he tells 
us almos^in the same breath, that will not vote for any 
thing that does not tejid to secure the liberties of that country, 
though, to give him the benefit of hisjown proposition, not to 
wish the overthrow of France is not to wish for the preservation 
of English liberty. Indeed, he says, he will vote nothing for 
the purpose qf overthrowing that tyranny, or, as he' very 
strangely adds, the rights and liberties of others^—the rights 
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and liberties of France! But how ^11 the gentleman maintain 
his character for consistency, while he will not vote for any 
measure that seeks to overthrow the (power of a government, in 
the contemplation of which he has discovered a gulph in his 
mind'between the ideas of its existence and the ^existence of 
'liberty? It never, however, entered his mind to say that he 
made the overthrow of the French republic the sme ^ud non, 
Here^another example arises of that confusion of ideas into 
which, contrary to his usual custom, the honourable gentleman 
has fallen this evening:—he says he is one of those who think, 
that a republic in France is not contrary to the safety of other 
countries, and not incongruous to the state of France itself 
How strange is this! whilst we have it from the honourable 
gentleman, that liberty and the French republic cannot exist 
together. I am ready to say, that if the republican regimen 
was characterized by the sobriety of reason, affording nourish¬ 
ment, strength, and health to the members of the community; 
if the government was just and unambitious, as wisdom and 
sound policy dictate; if order reigned in her senates, morals in 
the private walk of life, and in their public places there were 
to be found the temples pf their God, supported in dignity, 
and resorted to with pious awe and strengthening veneration 
by the people, there would be in France the reality of a well- 
regulated state, under whatever denomination, but obruit male 
partum^ male retentum^ male gestum imperium. Whilst re¬ 
publican France continues what it is, then I make war against 
republican France; but if I should see any chance of the 
return of a government that did not threaten to endanger the 
ex stence of other governments, far be it from me to breathe 
hostility to it. 1 must first see this change of fortune to France 
and to Europe make its progress with rapid and certain steps, 
before I relax in the assertion of those rights, which, dearer to 
Britons than all the world, because by them better understood 
and more fully enjoyed, are the common property, the links of 
union of the regular governments of Europe. 1 must regard 
, as an enemy, and treat as such, a government which is founded 
on thpse principles of ^iversal anarchy, and frightfu^ injustice, 
which, sometimes awkwardly dissembled,^ and sometimes inso¬ 
lently avowed, but alwa^ip destructive, distinguish it from every 
other government of Europe. 
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ON THE PEACE NEGOCIATIONS 

February 3 , 1800 .^ 

Sir, I am induced, at this period of the debate, to offer my 
sentiments to the house, both from an apprehension that, at a 
later hour, the attention of the house must necessarily be ex¬ 
hausted, and because the sentiment with which the honourable 
and learned gentleman ^ began his speech, and witlk which he 
has thought proper to conclude it, places the question precisely 
on that ground on which I am most desirous of discussing it. 
The learned gentleman seems to assume, as the foundation of 
his reasoning, and as the great argument for immediate treaty, 
that every effort to overturn the system of the French revolution 
must be unavailing; and that it would be not only imprudent, 
but almost impious, to struggle longer against that order of 
things, whiqh, on I know not what f)rinciple of predestination, 
he appears to consider as immortal. Little as 1 am inclined to 
accede to this opinion, I am not sorry that the honourable 
gentleman has contemplated the subject in this serious view. 
I do, indeed, consider the French revolution as the severest 
trial which the visitation of Providence has ever yet inflicted 
upon the nations of the earth; but I cannot help reflecting, 
with satisfaction, that this country, even under such a trial, has 
not only been exempted from those calamities which have 
covered almost every other part of Europe, but appears to have 
been reserved as a refuge and asylum to those who fled 
from its persecution, as a barrier to oppose its progress, and, 
perhaps, ultimately as an instrument to deliver the world from 
the crimes and miseries which have attended it. 

Under this impression, I trust, the house will forgive me, if 
I endeavour, as far as I am able, to take a large and compre¬ 
hensive Miew of this important questic*. In doing so, I agree 
with my honourable*friend, that it would, in any case, be im¬ 
possible to separate the present discussion from the former 

• 

r Th« order of the dsiy being: read for taking his Majesty’s mess8gi:e into considenition, 
Mr. Dun^ moved an address to the throne, approving of the answers that bad been 
returned to the late communications from Frtmce, relative to a negociation for peace. * 

S Mr. Ersl^e^ 
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crimes and atrocities of the French revolution; because both 
the papers now on the table, and "the whole of the learned 
gentleman’s argument, force upon o^r consideration the origin 
of the war, and all the material facts which have occurred 
' duqng its continuance. The learned gentleman <has revived 
■and retailed all those arguments from his own pamphlet, which 
‘ had before passed through thirty-seven or thirty-eight editions 
in print; and now gives them to the house, embellished by the 
graces of his personal delivery. The First Consul has also 
thought fit to revive and retail the chief arguments used by all 
the opposition speakers, and all the opposition publishers, in 
this country during the last seven years. And (what is still 
more material) the question itself, which is now immediately 
at issue—^he question, whether, under the present circum¬ 
stances, there is such a prospect of security from any treaty 
with France as ought to induce us to negociate, cannot be 
properly decided upon, without retracing, both from our own 
experience, and from that of other nations, the nature, the 
causes and the magnitude of the danger against which we have 
to guard,*^ in order to judge of the security which we ought to 
accept. ^ 

I say, then, that before any man can concur in opinion with 
that learned gentleman; before any man can think that the 
substance of his Majesty's answer is any other than the safety 
of the country required; before any man can be of opinion, 
that to the overtures made by the enemy, at such a time, and 
under ‘?uch circumstances, it would have been safe to have 
returned an answer concurring in the negociation—he must 
come within one of the three following descriptions: He must 
either believe, that the French revolution neither does now 
exhibit, nor has at any time exhibited, such circumstances of 
danger, arising out of the very nature of the system and the 
internal state and condition of France, as to leave to foreign 
powers no adequate ground of security in negociation; or, 
secondly, he must be of opinion, that the change which has 
recently taken place, has given that security, which, in the 
former stages of the r^olution, was wanting; or, thirdly, he 
must be One who, believing that the danger existed, not under¬ 
valuing its extent, nor mistaking its nature, nevertheless thinks, 
from his view of the present pressure on the country, from his 
view* of its situation and its prospects, compared with the situa¬ 
tion and prospects of its enemies, that we are, with our eyes 
^ open, ^ound to accept of inadequate security for every thing 
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that is valuable and sacred, rather than endure the pressure, or 
incur the risk, which would result from a farther prolongation 
of the contest | 

In discussing the last oi these questions, we shall be led to 
consider, wjjjat inference is to be drawn from the circumstances 
and the result of our own negociations in former periods of the 
war;—whether, in the comparative state of this country and 
France, we now see the same reason for repeating our then 
unsuccessful experiments;—or whether we have not thence 
derived the lessons of experience, *added to the deductions of 
reason, marking the inefiicacy and danger of the very measures 
which are quoted to us as precedents for our adoption. i 

Unwilling, Sir, as I am, to go into much detail on ground 
which has been so often trodden before; yet, when*I find the 
learned gentleman, after all the information which he must 
have received, if he has read any of the answers to his work, 
(however ignorant he might be when he wrote it) still giving 
the sanction of his authority to the supposition, that the order 
to M. Chauvelin to depart from this kingdom was the cause of 
the war between this country and France, I do feel it necessary 
to say a few words on that part of the subject. 

Inaccuracy in dates seems to be I sort of fatality common to 
all who have written on that side of the question; for even the 
writer of the note to his Majesty is not more correct, in this 
respect, than if he had taken his information only from the 
pamphlet of the learned gentleman. The house will recollect the 
first professions of the French republic, which are enumerated, 
and enumerated truly, in that note—they are tests of every 
thing which would best recommend a government to the esteem 
and confidence of foreign powers, and the reverse of every 
thing which has been the system and practice of France now 
for near ten years. It is there stated, that their first principles 
were love of peace, aversion to conquest, and respect for the 
independence of other countries. In the same note, it seems, 
indeed, admitted, that they since have violated all those 
principles; but it is alleged that they have done so, only in 
consequence of the provocation of other powers. One pf the 
first of those provocations is stated IlS have consisted in the 
various outrages offei^d to their ministers, of which the example 
is said to have been set by the kinf of Great Britmn in his 
conduct to M. Chauvelin. In answer to this supposition,* it is 
only necessary to remark, that before the example was given, 
before Austriaf and Prussia are supposed to have been thus 
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encouraged to combine in a plan for the partition of France; 
that plan, if it ever existed at all, hid existed and been acted 
upon for above eight montha: Frande and Prussia had been at 
war eight months before the dismissal of M. Chauvelin. So 

- much for the accuracy of the statement. « 

- [Mr. Erskine here observed that this was not the statement 
■ of his argument.] 

I have been hitherto commenting on the arguments contained 
in the notes: I come now to those of the learned gentleman. 
I understand him to say, that the dismissal of M. Chauvelin 
was the real cause, I do not say of the general war, but of 
the rupture between France and England; and the learned 
gentleman states, particularly, that this dismissal rendered all 
discussion- of the points in dispute impossible. Now I desire 
to meet distinctly every part of this assertion: I maintain, on 
the contrary, that an opportunity was given for discussing every 
matter in dispute between France and Great Britain, as fully 
as if a regular and accredited French minister had been resident 
here;—that the causes of war which existed at the beginning, 
or arose* during the course of this discussion, were such as 
would have justified, twenty times over, a declaration of war 
on the part of this countr)^;—that all the explanations on the 
part of France, were evidently unsatisfactory and inadmissable; 
and that M. Chauvelin had given in a peremptory ultimatum, 
declaring, that if these explanations were not received as 
sufficient, and if we did not immediately disarm, our refusal 
would be considered as a declaration of war. 

After this followed that scene which no man can even now 
speak of without horror, or think of without indignation; that 
murder and regicide from which I was sorry to hear the learned 
gentleman date the beginning of the legal government of France. 

Having thus given in their ultimatum, they added, as a further 
demand (while we were smarting under accumulated injuries, 
for which all satisfaction was denied) that we should instantly 
receive M. Chauvelin as their ambassador, with new credentials, 
representing them in the character which they had just derived 
from the murder of their sovereign. We replied, ** he came 
here as the representaflVe of a sovereign whom you ‘have put 
to a cruel and illegal d^th; we have nd satisfaction for the 
injuries we have receiv5i, no security from the danger with 
winch we are threatened. , Under these circumstances we will 
not, receive your new credentials ; the former credentials you 
; hJi^e ypu^elves recalled by the sacrifice, of your king.” 
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What, from that moment was the situation of M. Chauvelin ? 
He was reduced to the sauation of a private individual, and 
was required to quit the Wlngdom, under the provisions of the 
Alien Act, which, for the purpose of securing domestic tran¬ 
quillity, had^ecently inv<»sted his Majesty with the power of 
removing out of this kingdom all foreigners suspected of revo¬ 
lutionary principles. Is it contended that he was, then, less 
liable to the provisions of that act than any other individual 
foreigner, whose conduct afforded to government just ground 
of objection or suspicion? Did hfs conduct and connexions 
here afford no such ground ? or will it be pretended that the 
bare act of refusing to receive fresh credentials from an infant 
republic, not then acknowledged by any one power of Europe, 
and in the very act of heaping upon us injuries and insults, was 
of itself a cause of war ? So far from it, that even the very 
nations of Europe, whose wisdom and moderation have been 
repeatedly extolled for maintaining neutrality, and preserving 
friendship, with the French republic, remained for years sub¬ 
sequent to this period, without receiving from it any accredited 
minister, or doing any one act to acknowledge its political 
existence. In answer to a representotion from the belligerent 
powers, in December, 1793, Count Bernstorff, the minister of 
Denmark, officially declared that, “ It was well known, that the 
national convention had appointed M. Grouville minister- 
plenipotentiary at Denmark, but that it was also well known, 
that he had neither been received nor acknowledged in that 
quality.” And as late as February, 1796, when the same 
minister was at length, for the first time, received in his official 
capacity. Count Bernstorff, in a public note, assigned this 
reason for that change of conduct—“So long as no other than 
a revolutionary government existed in France, his Majesty 
could not acknowledge the minister of that government; but 
now that the French constitution is completely orpnized, and 
a regular government established in France, his Majesty’s 
obligation ceases in that respect, and M. Grouville will there¬ 
fore be acknowledged in the usual form.” How far the court 
of Denm^k was justified in the opinyyi, that a revolutionary 
government then no longer existed in France, it is not now neces¬ 
sary to inquire; but ^atever may ha^ been the fact, in that 
respect, the principle on which they acted is clear and in¬ 
telligible and is a decisive instance in favour of the proposition 
whidi I have njaintained. 

Is it then necessary to examine what were the terms of that 
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ultimatum, with which we refused to comply ? Acts of hostility 
had been openly threatened agaiijtet our allies; an hostility 
founded upon the assumption of ajk-ight which would at once 
supersede the whole law of nations:—a demand was made 
' by France upon Holland, to open the navigation ofithe Scheldt, 
. on* the ground of a general and national right, in violation 
of positive treaty ; this claim we discussed, at the time, not 
so much on account of its immediate importance, (though 
it was important both in a maritime and commercial view) 
as on account of the general principle on which it was founded. 
On the same arbitrary notion they soon afterwards discovered 
that sacred law of nature, which made the Rhine and the Alps 
the legitimate boundaries of France, and assumed the power 
which they have affected to exercise through the whole of the 
revolution, of superseding, by a new code of their own, all the 
recognised principles of the law of nations. They were actually 
advancing towards the republic of Holland, by rapid strides, 
after the victory of Jemappe, and they had ordered their 
generals to pursue the Austrian troops into any neutral country; 
thereby 'explicitly avowing an intention of invading Holland. 
They had already shewn rheir moderation and self-denial, by 
incorporating Belgium witn the French republic. These lovers 
of peace, who set out with a sworn aversion to conquest, and 
professions of respect for the independence of other nations; 
who pretend that they departed from this system, only in 
consequence of your aggression, themselves in time of peace 
while you were still confessedly neutral, without the pretence 
or shadow of provocation, wrested Savoy from the king of 
Sardinia, and had proceeded to incorporate it likewise with 
France. These were their aggressions at this period; and 
more than these. They had issued an universal declaration 
of war against all the thrones of Europe; and they had, by 
their conduct, applied it particularly and specifically to you : 
they had passed the decree of the 19th of November, 1792, 
proclaiming the promise of French succour to all nations who 
, should manifest a wish to become free: they had, by all their 
language^ well as thfijr example, shewn what they understood 
to be freedom; they had sealed their principles by tne deposit 
tion of their sovereign: ^hey had appliea them to England, by 
inviting and encouraging the addresses of those seditious and 
trailorous societies, who, from the beginning, favoured their 
yifews, ^d who, encouraged by your forbearance, were even 
tiien,p>i^Iicly avowing French doctrines, and anticipating their 
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success in this country; who were hailing the progress of those 
proceedings in France, wlich led to the murder of its king: 
they were even then loOTcing to the day when they should 
behold a national convention in England, formed upon 
similar prin(€iples. • 

And what were the explanations they offered on these 
different grounds of offence ? As to Holland ; they contented 
themselves with telling us, that the Scheldt was too insignificant 
for us to trouble ourselves about, and therefore it was to be 
decided as they chose, in breach of a positive treaty, which 
they had themselves guaranteed, and which we, by our alliance, 
were bound to support. If, however, after the war was over, 
Belgium should have consolidated its liberty, (a term^of which 
we now know the meaning, from the fate of every nation into 
which the arms of France have penetrated) then Belgium and 
Holland might, if they pleased, settle the question of the 
Scheldt, by separate negociation between themselves. With 
respect to aggrandizement, they assured us, that they would 
retain possession of Belgium by arms no longer tjjan they 
should find it necessary for the purpose already stated of 
consolidating its liberty. And wij^ respect to the decree 
of the 19th of November, applied as it was pointedly to you, by 
all the intercourse I have stated with all the seditious and 
traitorous part of this country, and particularly by the speeches 
of every leading man among them, they contented themselves 
with asserting, that the declaration conveyed no such meaning 
as was imputed to it, and that, so far from encouraging sedition, 
it could apply only to countries where a great majority of the 
people should have already declared itself in favour of a revolu¬ 
tion ; a supposition which, as they asserted, necessarily implied 
a total absence of all sedition. 

What would have been the effect of admitting this explana¬ 
tion ?—to suffer a nation, and an armed nation, to preach to 
the inhabitants of all the countries in the world, that them¬ 
selves were Slaves, and their rulers tyrants : to encourage and 
invite them to revolution, by a previous promise of French 
support, to whatever might call itself a naajority, or to whatever 
France might declart^ to be so. This was their explanation: 
and this they told you, was their ultimatum. 

But was this all ? Even at that very moment, when they 
were endeavouring to induce you to admit these explanations^ 
to be contented with the avowal, that France offered herself as 
a general guarantee for every successful revolution, and would 
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interfere only to sanction and confirm whatever the free and 
uninfluenced choice of the people fcmight have decided, what 
were their orders to their generals oif the same subject ? In the 
midst of these amicable explanations with you, came forth a 
decree which I really believe must l^e effaced from the minds 
, “of gentlemen opposite to me, if they can prevail upon them¬ 
selves for a moment to hint even a doubt upon the origin 
of this quarrel, not only as to this country, but as to all 
the nations of Europe with whom France has been subsequently 
engaged in hostility. I speak of the decree of the 15th of 
December. This decree, more even than all the previous 
transactions, amounted to an universal declaration of war 
against all thrones, and against all civilized governments. 
It said, Vherever the armies of France shall come (whether 
within countries then at war or at peace is not distinguished) in 
all those countries it shall be the first care of their generals to 
introduce the principles and the practice of the French revolu¬ 
tion ; to demolish all privileged orders, and every thing which 
obstructs the establishment of their new system. 

If an^ doubt is entertained, whither the armies of France 
were intended to come, if it is contended that they referred 
only to those nations with whom they were then at war, or with 
whom, in the course of this contest, they might be driven into 
war ; let it be remembered, that, at this very moment, they had 
actually given orders to their generals to pursue the Austrian 
army from the Netherlands into Holland, with whom they were 
at that time in peace. Or, even if the construction contended 
for is admitted, let us see what would have been its application; 
let us look at the list of their aggressions, which was read by 
my right honourable friend ^ near me. With whom have they 
been at war since the period of this declaration ? With all the 
nations of Europe save two,® and if not with those two, it is 
only because, with every provocation that could justify defensive 
war, those countries have hitherto acquiesced in repeated 
violations of their rights, rather than recur to war for their 
vindication. Wherever their arms have been carried, it will be 
a matter of short subsg^uent inquiry to trace whether they have 
faithfull^^' applied these principles. If in terms, this decree is a 
denunciation of war against all governWnts; if in practice 
it has been applied against every one with which France 
ha^ come into contact; what is it but the deliberate code 
,qf the French revolutmn, from the birth of the ^republic, which 

' ' « . . j ' 1 Mr. l>Qnda|Kr A Sweden aod Denmarlc. 
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has never once been departed from, which has been enforced 
with unremitted rigour ag^nst all the nations that have come 
into their power ? I 

If there could otherwise be any doubt whether the application 
of this decree was intended to be universal, whether it applied 
to all nations, and to England particularly; there is one 
circumstance which alone would be decisive—that nearly at 
the same period it was proposed, in the national convention,^ to 
declare expressly, that the decree of the nineteenth of November 
was confined to the nations with whom they were then at war ; 
and that proposal was rejected by a great majority of that 
very convention from whom we were desired to receive 
these explanations as satisfactory. 

Such, Sir, was the nature of the system. Let us Examine a 
little farther, whether it was from the beginning intended to be 
acted upon, in the extent which I have stated. At the very 
moment when their threats appeared to many little else than 
the ravings of madmen, they were digesting and methodizing 
the means of execution, as accurately as if they had actually 
foreseen the extent to which they have since been* able to 


realize their criminal projects ; they sat down coolly to devise 
the most regular and effectual mode*of making the application 


of this system the current business of the day, and incorporat¬ 
ing it with the general orders of their army; for (will the house 


believe it) this confirmation of the decree of the nineteenth of 
November, was accompanied by an exposition and commentary 
addressed to the general of every army of France, containing a 


schedule as coolly conceived, and as methodically reduced, as 


any by which the most quiet business of a justice of peace, or 
the most regular routine of any department of state in this 
country could be conducted. Each commander was furnished 
with one general blank formula of a letter for all the nations of 
the world! The people of France to the people of * * * 
greeting: “ We are come to expel your tyrants.” Even this 
was not all; one of the articles of the decree of the fifteenth of 
December was expressly, “ that those who should shew them¬ 
selves so brutish and so enamoured of ^eir chains as to refuse 
the restoration of their rights, to renounce liberty and equality, 
or to preserve, recall! or treat with tj?eir Prince or privileged 
orders, were not entitled to the distinction which France, 
in other cases, had justly established between government Isind 
people; and tl^t such a people ought to be treateid according 


* On a motion of M. Banilloo. 
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to the rigour of war, and of conquest.” ^ Here is their love of 
peace ; here is their aversion to conquest; here is their respect 
for the independence of other natiofs 1 

It was then, after receiving such explanations as these, after 
' receiving the ultimatum of France, ^nd after MjL.Chauvelin's 
, credentials had ceased, that he was required to depart. Even 
after that period, I am almost ashamed to record it, we did not 
on our part shut the door against other attempts to negociate; 
but this transaction was immediately followed by the declaration 
of war, proceeding not from England in vindication of its rights, 
but from France as the completion of the injuries and insults 
they bad offered. And on a w’ar thus originating, can it be 
doubted, by an English house of commons, whether the 
aggressioA was on the part of this country, or of France? 
or whether the manifest aggression on the part of France 
was the result of any thing but the principles which characterize 
the French revolution ? 

What then are the resources and subterfuges by which those 
who agree with the learned gentleman are prevented from 
sinking under the force of this simple statement of facts? 
None but what are founji in the insinuation contained in 
the note from France, that this country had, previous to 
the transactions to which I have referred, encouraged and 
supported the combination of other powers directed against 
them. 

Upon this part of the subject, the proofs which contradict 
such a.n insinuation are innumerable. In the first place, the 
evidence of dates; in the second place, the admission of all the 
different parties in France ; of the friends of Bissot charging on 
Robespierre the war with this country, and of the friends of 
Robespierre charging it on Brissot; but both acquitting Eng¬ 
land ; the testimonies of the French Government during the 
whole interval, since the declaration of Pilnitz, and the date 
assigned to the pretended treaty of Pavia; the first of which 
had not the slightest relation to any project of partition or 
dismemberment; the second of which I firmly believe to be an 
absolute fabrication ax\^ forgery; and in neither of which, even 
as they ^ are represented, any reason has been assigned for 
believing that this country had any share.* Even M. Talleyrand 
himself was sent by the constitutional king of the French, after 
the.)>eiiod when that concert, which is now charged, must have 
fisted} if it existed at all, with a letter from the^ng of France, 

t '' 

'; \l>«aree of 15th Decombn^, 1793. 
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expressly thanking his Majesty for the neutrality which he had 
uniformly observed. Thej same fact is confirmed by the con- 
cunring evidence of everjlperson who knew any thing of the^ 
plans of the King of Sweden in 1791; the only sovereign who, 

I believe, a^that time mjsditated any hostile measures against 
France, and whose utmost hopes were expressly stated to be, 
that England would not oppose his intended expedition ; by all 
those, also, who knew any thing of the conduct of the Emperor, 
or the King of Prussia; by the clear and decisive testimony of 
M. Chauvelin himself, in his dispatches from hence to the 
French government, since published by their authority; by 
every thing which has occurred since the war ; by the publica¬ 
tions of Dumourier; by the publications of Brissot; by the 
facts that have since come to light in America, with tespect to 
the mission of M. Ganet; which shew that hostility against 
this country was decided on the part of France long before the 
period when M. Chauvelin was sent from hence. Besides this, 
the reduction of our peace establishment in the year 1791, and 
continued to the subsequent year, is a fact from which the 
inference is indisputable; a fact which, I am afraid, shews, not 
only that we were not waiting for the occasion of war, but that, 
in our partiality for a pacific system,Ve had indulged ourselves 
in a fond and credulous security, which wisdom and discretion 
would not have dictated. In addition to every other proof, it 
is singular enough, that in a decree, on the eve of the declara¬ 
tion of war on the part of France, it is expressly stated, as for 
the first time, that England was then departing from that system 
of neutrality which she had hitherto observed. 

But, Sir, I will not rest merely on these testimonies or argu¬ 
ments, however strong and decisive. I assert distinctly and 
positively, and I have the documents in my hand to prove it, 
that from the middle of the year 1791, upon the first rumour of 
any measure taken by the Emperor of Germany, and till late in 
the year 1792, we not only were no parties to any of the pro¬ 
jects imputed to the Emperor, but, from the political circum¬ 
stances in which we then stood with relation to that court, we 
wholly declined all communications with him on the subject of . 
France, ^o Prussia, with whom we *ere in connexion, and 
still more decisively fb Holland, with jyhom we were in close 
and intimate correspondence, we uniformly stated our unalter¬ 
able resolution to maintain neutrality, and avoid interference in 
the internal affairs of France, as long as France should refrain 
from hostile measures against us and our allies. No minister 
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of England had any authority to treat with foreign states, even 
provisionally, for any warlike concfct, till after the battl^ of 
Jemappe ; till a period subsequent t 4 the repeated provocations 
which had been offered to us, and subsequent particularly to 
the decree of fraternity of the 19th of JC'fovember ; ^ven then, to 
what object was it that the concert which we wished to estab¬ 
lish was to be directed ? If we had then rightly cast the true 
character of the French revolution, I cannot now deny that we 
should have been better justified in a very different conduct. 
But it is material to the present argument to declare what that 
conduct actually was, because it is of itself sufficient to confute 
all the pretexts by which the advocates of France have so long 
laboured to perplex the question of aggression. 

At that^period, Russia had at length conceived, as well as 
ourselves, a natural and just alarm for the balance of Europe, 
and applied to us to learn our sentiments on the subject. In 
our answer to this application, we imparted to Russia the prin¬ 
ciples upon which we then acted, and we communicated this 
answer to Prussia, with whom we were connected in defensive 
alliance. * I will state shortly the leading parts of those prin¬ 
ciples. A dispatch was sent from Lord Grenville to his 
Majesty’s minister in? Russia, dated the 29th of December, 
T792, stating a desire to have an explanation set on foot on the 
subject of the war with France. I will read the material parts 
of it 

“The two leading points on which such explanation will 
naturally turn, are the line of conduct to be followed previous 
to the commencement of hostilities, and with a view, if possible, 
to avert them; and the nature and amount of the forces which 
the powers engaged in this concert might be enabled to use, 
supposing such extremities unavoidable. 

“ With respect to the first, it appears on the whole, subject 
ho|rever to future consideration and discussion with the other 
powers, that the most advisable step to be taken would be, that 
sufficient explanation should be had with the powers at war with 
France, in order to enable those, not hitherto engaged in the 
vmt, to propose to th|J country terms of peace. That these 
terms should be, the withdrawing their arms within 1;he limits 
of the French territory the abandoning*their conquests; the 
rescinding any acts injurious to the sovereignty or rights of any 
othdr nations, and the ^ving in some public and unequivocal 
manner a pledge of their intention no longer to fpment troubles, 
or to eitate disturbance agiainst other governments* In return 
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for these stipulations, the different powers of Europe, who 
should be parties to this measure, might engage to abandon a\\ 
measures, or views of hosti'Aty against France, or interference in 
their internal affairs, and to maintain a correspondence and in¬ 
tercourse ojp amity with |he existing powers in that country, 
with whom such a treaty may be concluded. If, on the result 
of this proposal so made by the powers acting in concert, these 
terms should not be accepted by France, or being accepted, 
should not be satisfactorily performed, the different powers 
might then engage themselves to each other to enter into active 
measures, for the purpose of obtaining the ends in view ; and 
it may be to be considered, whether, in such case, they might 
not reasonably look to some indemnity for the expenses and 
hazards to which they would necessarily be exposed.’* 

The dispatch then proceeded to the second point, that of 
the forces to be employed, on which it is unnecessary now to 
speak. 

Now, Sir, I would really ask any person who has been, from 
the beginning, the most desirous of avoiding hostilities, whether 
it is possible jto conceive any measure to be ’adopt^ in the 
situation in which we then stood, which could more evidently 
demonstrate our desire, after repeat^?! provocations, to preserve 
peace, on any terms consistent with our safety; or whether any 
sentiment could now be suggested which would have more 
plainly marked our moderation, forbearance, and sincerity ? In 
saying this, I am not challenging the applause and approbation 
of my country, because I must now confess that we were too 
slow in anticipating that danger of which we had, perhaps, even 
then sufficient experience, though far short, indeed, of that 
which we now possess, and that we might even then have seen, 
what facts have since but too incontestably proved, that nothing 
but vigorous and open hostility can afford complete and adequate 
security against revolutionary principles, while they retain a 
proportion of power sufficient to furnish the means of war. 

I will enlarge no farther on the origin of the war, I have 
read and detailed to you a system which was in itself a declara¬ 
tion of war against all nations, which ^was so intended, and^ 
which has*been so applied, which has been exemplified in the 
extreme peril and hazird of almost all yho for a moment have 
trusted to treaty, and which has not at this hour overwhelmed 
Europe in one indiscriminate mass of ruin, only because* we 
have not indul^d, to a fatal extremity, that disposition, which 
w$ have however indulged too far; because we have not con- 
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seated to trust to profession and compromise, rather than to our 
own valour and exertion, for security against a system, from 
which we never shall be delivered, till either the principle is 
extinguished, or till its strength is exhausted. 

I might, Sir, if 1 found it necessary, enter into ^uch detail 
qpon this part of the subject ; but at present I only beg leave 
to express my readiness at any time to enter upon it, when 
either my own strength or the patience of the house will admit 
of it; but, I say, without distinction, against every nation in 
Europe, and against some out of Europe, the principle has 
been faithfully applied. You cannot look at the map of 
Europe, and lay your hand upon that country against which 
France has not either declared an open and aggressive war, or 
violated ^ome positive treaty, or broken some recognized 
principle of the law of nations. 

This subject may be divided into various periods. There 
were some acts of hostility committed previous to the war with 
this country, and very little indeed subsequent to that declara¬ 
tion, which abjured the love of conquest. The attack upon the 
Papal Stttte, by the seizure of Avignon, in 179^, was accom¬ 
panied by a series of the most atrocious crimes and outrages 
that ever disgraced a revollition. Avignon was separated from 
its lawful sovereign, with whom not even the pretence of 
quarrel existed, and forcibly incorporated in the tyranny of one 
and indivisible France. The same system led, in the same 
year, to an aggression against the whole German empire, by the 
seizure of Porentrui, part of the dominions of the bishop of 
Basle. Afterwards, in 1792, unpreceded by any declaration of 
war, or any cause of hostility, and in direct violation of the 
solemn pledge to abstain from conquest, an attack was made 
upon the king of Sardinia, by the seizure of Savoy, for the pur¬ 
pose of incorporating it, in like manner, with France. In the 
same year, they had proceeded to the declaration of war against 
Austria, against Prussia, and against the German empire, in 
which they have been justified only on a ground of rooted hos¬ 
tility, combination, and league of sovereigns, for the dismem¬ 
berment of France. 1 say, that some of the documents, 
brought tb support this pretence, are spurious and falle; I say, 
that even in those that ^re not so, there* is not one word to 
prove the charge principally relied upon, that of an intention to 
, efieot the dismemberment-of France, or to impose upon it, by 
force, any particular constitution. I say, that as^far as we have 
bj^n able to trace wha|; passed at Pilnit^ the declaration there 
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siped lefened to tine impiisonmeot of Louis XVl •, iis iu\u\e- 
diate view was to effect his deliverance, if a concert sufficiently 
extensive could be fortnea with other sovereigns, for that pur>* 
pose. It left the internal state of France to be decided by the 
king restor^ to his liberty, with the free consent of the states 
of his kingoom, and it dia not contain one word relative to the 
dismemberment of France. 

In the subsequent discussions, which took place in 1793, and 
which embraced at the same time, all the other points of 
jealousy which had arisen between the two countries, the 
declaration of Pilnitz was referred to, and explained on the part 
of Austria in a manner precisely conformable to what I have 
now stated ; and the amicable explanations which took place, 
both on this subject and on all the matters in dispute, will be 
found in the official correspondence between the two courts 
which has been made public; and it will be found also, that, 
as long as th6 negociation continued to be conducted through 
M. Delessart, then minister for foreign affairs, there was a great 
prospect that those discussions would be amicably terminated; 
but it is notorious, and has since been clearly -proved, on the 
authority of Brissot himself, that the violent party in France 
considered such an issue of the negociation as likely to be fatal 
to their projects, and thought, to use his own words, that “ war 
was necessary to consolidate the revolution.” For the express 
purpose of producing the war, they excited a popular tumult in 
Paris; they insisted upon and obtained the dismissal of M. 
Delessart. A new minister was appointed in his room, the tone 
of the negociation was immediately changed, and an ultimatum 
was sent to the emperor, similar to that which was afterwards 
sent to this country, affording him no satisfaction on his just 
grounds of complaint, and requiring him, under those circum¬ 
stances, to disarm. The first events of the contest proved how 
much more France was prepared for war than Austria, and 
afford a strong confirmation of the proposition which I main¬ 
tain ; that no offensive intention was entertained on the part of 
the latter power. 

War was then declared against Austria; a war which I state 
to be a w<r of aggression on the part of ^'rance. The king of 
Prussia had declared, "that he should <^nsider war against the 
emperor or empire, as war against himself. He^ had declared, 
that^ as a co-estate of the empire, he was determined to defend 
their rights; that, as an ally of the emperor, he would support 
him to the utnfost against any attack; and that, for the sake of 
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his own dominions, he felt himself called upon to resist the 
progress of French principles, and t^ maintain the balance of 
^ower in Europe. With this notice before them, France de¬ 
clared war upon the emperor, and the war with Prussia was 
the necessary consequence of this aggression, botl^ against the 
emperor and the empire. 

The war against the king of Sardinia follows next. The 
declaration of that war was the seizure of Savoy, by an invading 
army ; and on what ground ? On that which has been stated 
already. They had found out, by some light of nature, that the 
Rhine and the Alps were the natural limits of France. Upon 
that ground Savoy was seized; and Savoy was also incorporated 
with France. 

Here fiviishes the history of the wars in which France was en¬ 
gaged, antecedent to the war with Great Britain, with Holland, 
and with Spain. With respect to Spain, we have seen nothing 
in any part of its conduct, which leads us to suspect, that either 
attachment to religion, or the ties of consanguinity, or regard to 
the ancient system of Europe, was likely to induce that court to 
connect itself in offensive war against France. The war was 
evidently and incontestably begun by France against Spain. 

The case of Holland is'so fresh in every man’s recollection, 
and so connected with the immediate causes of the war with 
this country, that it cannot require one word of observation. 
What shall I say then on the case of Portugal ? I cannot in¬ 
deed say, that France ever declared war against that country ; 
I can hardly say even that she ever made war, but she required 
them to make a treaty of peace, as if they had been at war; she 
obliged them to purchase that treaty; she broke it as soon as it 
was purchased, and she had originally no other ground of com¬ 
plaint than this,—that Portugal had performed, though inade¬ 
quately, the engagements of its ancient defensive alliance with 
this country, in the character of an auxiliary; a conduct which 
cannot of itself make any power a principal in a war. 

1 have now enumerated all the nations at war at that period, 
with the exception only of Naples. It can hardly be necessary 
to call to the recollection of the house, the characteristic feature 
of revolutionary principles which was shewn, even af this early 
period, in the personal i|^sult offered to the king of Naples, by 
rite commander of a French squadron, riding uncontrouled in 
the'Mediterranean, and (while our fleets were yet unarmed) 
threatening destruction to all the coast of Italy. 

It not till a considerably later period thal almost all the 
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other nations of Europe found themselves equally involved in 
actual hostility: but it is r|ot a little material to the whole of 
my argument, compared with the statement of the learned*^ 
gentleman, and with that contained in the French note, to ex¬ 
amine at whrft period this Jiostility extended itself. It extended 
itself, in the course of 1796, to the states of Italy which-had 
hitherto been exempted from it. In 1797 it had ended in the 
destruction of most of them; it had ended in the virtual de¬ 
position of the king of Sardinia, it h£id ended in the conversion 
of Genoa and Tuscany into democratic republics; it had ended 
in the revolution of Venice, in the violation of treaties with the 
new Venetian republic; and finally, in transferring that very 
republic, the creature and vassal of France, to the dominion of 
Austria. 

I observe from the gestures of some honourable gentlemen, 
that they think we are precluded from the use of any argument 
founded on this last transaction. I already hear them saying, 
that it was as criminal in Austria to receive, as it was in France 
to give. I am far from defending or palliating the conduct of 
Austria upon this occasion: but because Austria, unable at last 
to contend with the arms of Franc^, was forced to accept an 
unjust and insufficient indemnification from the conquests 
France had made from it, are we to be debarred from stating 
what, on the part of France, was not merely an unjust acquisi¬ 
tion, but an act of the grossest and most aggravated perfidy and 
cruelty, and one of the most striking specimens of that system 
which has been uniformly and indiscriminately applied to all 
the countries which France has had within its grasp ? This 
only can be said in vindication of France (and it is still inore a 
vindication of Austria), that, practically speaking, if there is any 
part of this transaction for which Venice itself has reason to be 
grateful, it can only be for the permission to exchange the 
embraces of French fraternity for what is called the despotism 
of Vienna. 

Let these facts, and these dates, be compared with what we 
have heard. The honourable gentleman has told us, and the 
author of |he note from France has tojd us also, that all the 
French conquests we^e produced by the operations of the allies. 

It was when they were pressed on aW sides, when their own 
territory was in danger, when their own independence w^ in 
question, when the confederacy appeared too strong; it was 
then they used the means with which their power and th«r 
courage furnished them; and, “ attacked upon all sides, they 
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carried every where their defensive arms.” ^ I do not wish to 
misrepresent the learned gentlemanf but I understood him to 
'bpeak of this sentiment with approbation: the sentiment itself 
is this^ that if a nation is unjustly attacked in any one quarter 
by others, she cannot stop to consider by whom, d.it must find 
. means of strength in other quarters, no matter where; and is 
justified in attacking, in her turn, those with whom she is at 
peace, and from whom she has received no species of pro¬ 
vocation. 

Sir, I hope I have already proved, in a great measure, that no 
such attack was made upon France; but, if it was made, I 
maintain, that the whole ground on which that argument is 
founded cannot be tolerated. In the name of the laws of 
nature an^ nations, in the name of every thing that is sacred and 
honourable, I demur to that plea, and I tell that honourable 
and learned gentleman that he would do well, to look again into 
the law of nations, before he ventures to come to this house, 
to give the sanction of his authority to so dreadful and execrable 
a system. 

[Mr. £lrskine here said across the house, that he had never 
maintained such a proposition.] 

I certainly understood this to be distinctly the tenor of the 
learned gentleman’s argument; but as he tells me he did not 
use it, I take it for granted he did not intend to use it: I rejoice 
that he did not; but, at least, then I have a right to expect, 
that the learned gentleman should now transfer to the French 
note some of the indignation which he has hitherto lavished 
upon the declarations of this country. This principle, which 
the learned gentleman disclaims, the French note avows: and 
I contend, without the fear of contradiction, it is the principle 
upon which France has uniformly acted. But while the learned 
gentleman disclaims this proposition, he certainly will admit, 
that he has himself asserted, and maintained in the whole 
course of his argument, that the pressure of the war upon 
France,, imposed upon her the necessity of those exertions 
which produced most of the enormities of the revolution, and 
most of t]ie enormitie^ractised against the other countries of 
Europe. ' The house will recollect, that, ip the year 1796, when 
ail these horrors in Ital^ere beginning, which are the strongest 
^lustrations of the general character of the French revolution, 
we &id begun that negociation to which the learned gentleman 
has referred. Englant^ then possessed numerous conquests; 

f )^ide iW. Talleyrand’s note. 
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England, though not having at that time had the advantage of 
three of her most splendid victories, England, even then, 
appeared undisputed mistress of the sea; England, having theru**^ 
engrossed the whole wealth of the colonial world; England, 
having lost jlothing of its^ original possessions; England then 
comes forward, proposing general peace, and offering—what? 
offering the surrender of all that it had acquired, in order to 
obtain—what? not the dismemberment, not the partition of 
ancient France, but the return of a part of those conquests, no 
one of which could be retained, but “in direct contradction to 
that original and solemn pledge which is now referred to, as the 
proof of the just and moderate disposition of the French re¬ 
public. Yet even this offer was not sufficient to procure peace, 
or to arrest the progress of France in her defensive dperations 
against other unoffending countries. From the pages, however, 
of the learned gentleman's pamphlet (which, after all its editions, 
is now fresher in his memory than in that of any other person 
in this house, or in the country), he is furnished with an argu¬ 
ment on the result of the negociation, on which he appears 
confidently to rely. He maintains, that the single ^oint on 
which the negociation was broken off, was the question of the 
possession of the Austrian Netherlafids; and that it is, there¬ 
fore, on that ground only, that the war has, since that time, 
been continued. When this subject was before under discussion, 

I stated, and I shall state again (notwithstanding the learned 
gentleman’s accusation of my having endeavoured to shift the 
question from its true point), that the question, then at issue, 
was not, whether the Netherlands should, in fact, be restored; 
though even on that- question I am not, like the learned gentle¬ 
man, unprepared to give any opinion; I am ready to say, that 
to leave that territory in the possession of France would be 
obviously dangerous to the interests of this country, and is in¬ 
consistent with the policy which it has uniformly pursued, at 
every period in which it has concerned itself in the general 
system of the continent; but it was not on the decision of this 
question of expediency and policy, that the issue of the nego¬ 
ciation th|n turned; what was required ^pf us by France was, 
not merely that we ^hould acquiesce in her retaining the 
Netherlands, but that,*as a preliminary^o all treaty, and before 
entering upon the discussion of terms, we should recognise the 
principle, that whatever France, in time of war, had annexed to 
the republic, nvjist remain inseparable for ever, and could not 
become the subject of negociation. I say, that, in refusing such 
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a preliminary) we were only resisting the claim of France, to 
arrogate to itself the power of controlling, by its own separate 
^nd municipal acts, the rights and interests of other countries, 
, and m.oulding, at its discretion, a new and general code of the 
law of nations. , 

In reviewing the issue of this negociation, it is important to 
observe, that France, who began by abjuring a love of conquest, 
was desired to give up nothing of her own, not even to give up 
all that she had conquered; that it was offered to her to receive 
back all that had been conquered from her; and when she 
rejected the negociation for peace upon these grounds, are we 
then to be told of the unrelenting hostility of the combined 
powers, for which France was to revenge itself upon other 
countries^' and which is to justify the subversion of every estab¬ 
lished government, and the destruction of property, religion, 
and domestic comfort, from one end of Italy to the other? 
Such was the effect of the war against Modena, against Geiioa, 
against Tuscany, against Venice, against Rome, and gainst 
Naples ; all of which she engaged in, or prosecuted, subsequent 
to this very period. 

After this, in the year 1797» Austria had made peace, Eng¬ 
land and its ally, Portugal; (from whom we could expect little 
active assistance, but whom we felt it our duty to defend), alone 
remained in the war. In that situation, under the pressure of 
necessity, which I shall not disguise, we made another attempt 
to negociate. In 1797, Prussia, Spain, Austria, and Naples 
having successively made peace, the princes of Italy having been 
destroyed, France having surrounded itself, in almost every part 
in which it is not surrounded by the sea, with revolutionary re¬ 
publics, Eixgland made another offer of a different nature. It 
was not now a demand that France should restore any thing. 
Austria having made a peace upon her own terms, England had 
nothing to require with regard to her allies; she asked no resti¬ 
tution of the dominions added to France in Europe. So far 
from r<?taining any thing French out of Europe, we freely offered 
them all, demanding only, as a poor compensation, to retain a 
part of what we hac^acquired by arms, from Holland, then 
identified with France, and that part, useless to Holland, and 
necessary for the securily of our Indian ^ssessions. This pro¬ 
posal also, Sir, was proudly refused, in a way which the learned 
genUeman himself has not attempt^ to justify, indeed of which 

has spoken with detestation. I wish, since has not finally 
li^juied his duty in this house, that that detestation had been 
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stated earlier, that he had mixed his own voice with the general 
voice of his country, on the. result of that negociation. 

Let us look at the conduct of France immediately subsequent-^'^'*^ 
to this period. She had spurned at the offers of Great Britain; 
she had redyjed her conynental enemies to the necessity of 
accepting a precarious peace; she had (in spite of those pledges 
repeatedly made and uniformly violated) surrounded herself by 
new conquests, on every part of her frontier but one; that one 
was Switzerland. The first effect of being relieved from the 
war with Austria, of being secured against all fears of continental 
invasion on the antient territory of France, was their unprovoked 
attack against this unoffending and devoted country. This was 
one of the scenes which satisfied even those who were the most 
incredulous, that France had thrown off the mask, indeed 
she had ever worn itJ* ^ It collected, in one view, many of the 
characteristic features of that revolutionary system which I have 
endeavoured to trace. The perfidy which alone rendered their 
arms successful, the pretext of which they availed themselves to 
produce division and prepare the entrance of Jacobinism in that 
country, the proposal of armistice, one of the known and regular 
engines of the revolution, which waa as usual, the immediate 
prelude to military execution, attended with cruelty and barbarity, 
of which there are few examples: all these are known to the 
world. The country they attacked was one which had long 
been the faithful ally of France, which, instead of giving 
cause of jealousy to any other power, had been, for ages, pro¬ 
verbial for the simplicity and innocence of its manners, and 
which had acquired and preserved the esteem of all the nations 
of Europe j which had almost, by the common consent of man¬ 
kind, been exempted from the sound of war, and marked out as 
a land of Goschen, safe and untouched in the midst of sur¬ 
rounding calamities. 

Look then at the fate of Switzerland, at the circumstances 
which led to its destruction, add this instance to the catalogue 
of aggression against all Europe, and then tell me, whether the 
system I have described has not been prosecuted with ^ an 
unrelenting* spirit, which cannot be subdu^ in adversity, which 
cannot be l-ppeased in prosperity, which neither solemn pro¬ 
fessions, nor the generi law of nations^new the obligation of 
treaties (whether previous to the revolution or subsequent to 
it), could restrain from the subversion of every state into whidh, 
either by force or fraud, their arms could penetrate. Then ^ 

1 Vide Speechee at the Whig Club. 
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tell me, whether the disasters of Europe are to be charged 
upon the provocation of this country and its allies, or on the 
cJnherent principle of the French revolution, of which the 
natural result produced so much misery and carnage in France, 
and carried desolation and terror ov^ so large a ijortion of the 
. world. 

Sir, much as I have now stated, I have not finished the 
catalogue. America almost as much as Switzerland, perhaps, 
contributed to that change, which has taken place in the minds 
of those who were originally partial to the principles of the 
French government. The hostility against America followed a 
long course of neutrality adhered to, under the strongest pro¬ 
vocations, or rather of repeated compliances to France, with 
which might well have been dissatisfied. It was on the 
face of it, unjust and wanton; and it was accompanied by 
those instance of sordid corruption which shocked and dis¬ 
gusted even the enthusiastic admirers of revolutionary purity, 
and threw a new light on the genius of revolutionary govern¬ 
ment. 

Aftef this, it remains only shortly to remind gentlemen of 
the aggression against Egypt, not omitting, however, to notice 
the capture of Malta, in the way to Egypt. Inconsiderable as 
that island may be thought, compared with the scenes we have 
witnessed, let it be remembered, that it is an island of which 
the government had long been recognised by every state of 
Europe, against which France pretended no cause of war, and 
whose independence was as dear to itself and as sacred as that 
of any country in Europe. It was in fact not unimportant 
from its local situation to the other powers of Europe, but in 
proportion as any man may diminish its importance, the 
instance will only serve the more to illustrate and confirm the 
proposition which I have maintained.—The all-searching eye 
of the French revolution looks to every part of Europe, and 
every quarter of the world, in which can be found an object 
either of acquisition or plunder. Nothing is too great for the 
temerity of its ambition, nothing too small or insignificant for 
the grasp of its rajgacity. From hence Buonapa|t^ and his 
army proceeded to Egypt. The attack was mad^ pretences 
were held qat to the i^tives of that couhtry in the name of the 
French king, whom they had murdered; they pretended to 
h^e the approbation of the grand seignior, whose territories 
they. >rere violating; their project was carried on under, die 
.^^esrion of a zeal for Mahometanism; it carried on by 
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proclaiming that France had been reconciled to the Mussulman 
faith, had abjured that of Christianity, or, as he in his impious 
language termed it, of “ the sect of the MessiahJ* 

The only plea which they have since held out to colour this 
atrocious inyision of a nei^ral and friendly territory, is, that it 
was the road to attack the English power in India. It is most 
unquestionably true, that this was one and a principal cause of 
this unparalleled outrage; but another, and an equally sub- 
stantial cause (as appears by their own statements), was the 
division and partition of the territories of what they thought a 
falling power. It is impossible to dismiss this subject without 
observing that this attack against Egypt was accompanied by 
an attack upon the British possessions in India, made on true 
revolutionary principles. In Europe, the propagatidh of the 
principles of France had uniformly prepared the way for the 
progress of its arms. To India, the lovers of peace had sent 
the messengers of jacobinism, for the purpose of inculcating 
war in those distant regions, on jacobin principles, and of 
forming- jacobin clubs, which they actually succeeded’ in 
establishing, and which in most respects resembfed the 
European model, but which were distinguished by this pecu¬ 
liarity, that they were required to swd&r in one breath, hatred to 
tyranny^ the love of liberty^ and the destruction of all kings and 
sovereigns—except ike good and faithful ally of the French republic^ 
Citizen Tippoo. 

What then was the nature of this system ? Was it any thing 
but what I have stated it to be ? an insatiable love of agrandize- 
ment, an implacable spirit of destruction directed against all 
the civil and religious institutions of every country. This is 
the first moving and acting spirit of the French revolution; this 
is the spirit which animated it at its birth, and this is the spirit 
which will not desert it till the moment of its dissolution, 
“which grew with its growth, which strengthened with its 
strength,” but which has not abated under its misfortunes, nor 
declined in its decay; it has been invariably the same in every 
period, operating more or less, according as accident or circum¬ 
stances might assist it; but it has been inherent in the revolu¬ 
tion in all* its stages, it has equally belonged to Brissot, to 
Robespierre, to TallierT, to Reubel, to l^rras, and to every one 
of the leaders of the Directory, but to none more than to 
Buonaparte, in whom now all their powers are united. What 
are its characters? Can it be accident that produced thein? 
No, it is only irom the alliance of the most horrid principles 
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with the most horrid means, that such miseries could have 
been brought upon Europe. It is this paradox, which we must 
.always keep in mind when we are discussing any question 
relative to the effects of the French revolutioa Groaning 
under every degree of misery, the victim of its ox!i^ crimes, and 
j0is I once before expressed it in this house, asking pardon of 
God and of man for the miseries which it has brought upon 
itself and others, France still retains (while it has neither left 
means of comfort, nor almost of subsistence to its own in¬ 
habitants), new and unexampled means of annoyance and 
destruction against all the other powers of Europe. 

Its first fundamental principle was to bribe the poor against 
the rich, by proposing to transfer into new hands, on the 
delusivd'notion of equality, and in breach of every principle 
of justice, the whole property of the country; the practical 
application of this principle was to devote the whole of that 
property to indiscriminate plunder, and to make it the founda¬ 
tion of a revolutionary system of finance, productive in propor¬ 
tion to the misery and desolation which it created.* It has 
been Accompanied by an unwearied spirit of proselytism, 
diffusing itself over all the nations of the earth; a spirit which 
can apply itself to all circumstances and all situations, which 
can furnish a list of grievances, and hold out a promise of 
redress equally to all nations, which inspired the teachers of 
French liberty with the hope of alike recommending themselves 
to those who live under the feudal code of the German empire; 
to the various states of Italy, under all their different institu¬ 
tions; to the old republicans of Holland, and to the new 
republicans of America; to the catholic of Ireland, whom it 
was to deliver from protestant usurpation; to the protestant of 
Switzerland, whom it was to deliver from popish superstition; 
and to the mussulman of Egypt, whom it was to deliver from 
Christian persecution; to the remote Indian, blindly bigotted 
to his ancient institutions; and to the natives of Great Britain, 
enjoying the perfection of practical freedom, and justly attached 
to their constitution, from the joint result of habit, of reason, 
and of experience. The last and distinguishing feature* is a 
perfidy, which nothing can bind, which no tie or treaty, no 
sense of the principle generally received among nations, no 
obligation, human or divine, can restrain. Thus qualified, 
thus armed for destruction, the genius of the French revolution 
marched forth, the terror and dismay of the world. Every 
* tiation has in its turn been the witness, many have be^ the 
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victims of its principles, and it is left for us to decide, whether 
we will compromise with such a danger, while we have yet 
resources to supply the sinews of war, while the heart and^ 
spirit of the country is yet unbroken, and while we have the 
means of cal^g forth and, supporting a powerful co-operation 
in Europe. 

Much more might be said on this part of the subject ; but if 
what I have said already is a faithful, though only an imperfect 
sketch of those excesses and outrages, which even history itself 
will hereafter be unable fully to retord, and a just representa¬ 
tion of the principle and source from which they originated, 
will any man say that we ought to accept a precarious security 
against so tremendous a danger ? Much more will he 
•after the experience of all that has passed, in the 
stages of the French revolution, that we ought to be deterred 
from probing this great question to the bottom, and from 
examining, without ceremony or disguise, whether the change 
which has recently taken place in France, is sufficient now to 
give security, not against a common danger, but against such a 
danger as that which I have described ? 

In examining this part of the subject, let it be remembered, 
that there is one other characteristic (^f the French revolution, 
as striking as its dreadful and destructive principles, I mean 
the instability of its government, which has been of itself 
sufficient to destroy all reliance, if any such reliance could, at 
any time, have been placed on the good faith of any of its 
rulers. Such has been the incredible rapidity with which the 
revolutions in France have succeeded each other, that I believe 
the names of those who have successively exercised absolute 
power, under the pretence of liberty, are to be numbered by 
the years of the revolution; and each of the new constitutions, 
which, under the same pretence, has, in its turn, been imposed 
by force on France, every one of which alike was founded 
upon principles which professed to be universal, and was 
intended to be established and perpetuated among all the 
nations of the earth—each of these will be found, upon an 
average, td^ have had about two years, 4^ the period of its 
duration. ^ 

Under this revolutionary system, accompanied with this per¬ 
petual fluctuation and change, both in the form of the govern¬ 
ment and in the persons of the rulers, what is the security 
which has hithqrto existed, and what new security is now 
offered? Before an answer is given to this question, let 
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sum up the history of all the revolutionary governments of 
France, and of their characters in relation to other powers, in 
■-words more emphatical than any which I could use^—the 
memorable words pronounced, on the feve of this last constitu- 
tipn,' by the orator ^ who was selected to report td^n assembly, 
surrounded by a file of grenadiers, the new form of liberty 
which it was destined to enjoy under the auspices of General 
Buonaparte. From this reporter, the mouth and organ of the 
new government, we learn this important lesson: “It is easy 
to conceive why peace was not concluded before the establish¬ 
ment of the constitutional government. The only government 
which then existed, described itself as revolutionary; it was, in 
fact, only the tyranny of a few men who were soon overthrown 
by others, and it consequently presented no stability of principles 
or of views, no security either with respect to men, or with 
respect to things. 

“ It should seem that that stability and that security ought 
to have existed from the establishment, and as the effect, of 
the constitutional system; and yet they did not exist more, 
perhaps*^ even less, than they had done before. In truth, we 
did make some partial treaties, we signed a continental peace, 
and a general congress ^as held to confirm it; but these 
treaties, these diplomatic conferences, appear to have been the 
source of a new war, more inveterate and more bloody than 
before. 

“Before the i8th Fructidor, (4th September) of the 5th 
year, the French government exhibited to foreign nations so 
uncertain an existence, that they refused to treat with it. After 
this great event the whole power was absorbed in the Directory; 
the legislative body can hardly be said to have existed; treaties 
of peace were broken, and war carried every where, without 
that body having any share in those measures. The same 
Directory, after having intimidated all Europe, and destroyed, 
at its pleasure, several governments, neither knowing how to 
make peace or war, or how even to establish itself, was over¬ 
turned by a breath, on the 13th Prairial (i8th June), to maie 
room for other men, jpfiuenced, perhaps, % differen| views, or 
who might be governed by different principles. 

“ Judging then, only^rom notorious facts, the French govern¬ 
ment must be considered as exhibiting nothing fixed, neither 
in lespect to men or to things.” 

f ^ Vid« Sp^eel^ of Eoulay de b Meurthe, in th« GiuacU of Fivo nundred, at St Cload, 
yytft StuauMre <9^1 NovetpbffX 
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Here, then, is the picture, down to the period of the last 
revolution, of the state of France, under all its successive 
governments I ✓ 

Having taken a view of what it was, let us now examine what 
it is. In th|f first place, yre see, as has been truly stated, a 
change in the description and form of the sovereign authority; 
a supreme power is placed at the head of this nominal republic, 
with a more open avowal of military despotism than at any 
former period; with a more open and undisguised abandon¬ 
ment of the names and pretences under which that despotism 
long attempted to conceal itself. The different institutions, 
republican in their form and appearance, which were before 
the instruments of that despotism, are now annihilated; they 
have given way to the absolute power of one man, coficentrat- 
ing in himself all the authority of the state, and differing from 
other monarchs only in this, that, as my honourable friend^ 
truly stated it, he wields a sword instead of a sceptre. What 
then is the confidence we are to derive either from the frame 
of the government, or from the character and past conduct of 
the person who is now the absolute ruler of France ? 

Had we seen a man, of whom we had no previous know¬ 
ledge, suddenly invested with the sl)vereign authority of the 
country; invested with the power of taxation, with the power 
of the sword, the power of war and peace, the unlimited power 
of commanding the resources, of disposing of the lives and 
fortunes of every man in France; if we had seen, at the same 
moment, all the inferior machinery of the revolution, which, 
under the variety of successive shocks, had kept the system 
in motion, still remaining entire, all that, by requisition and 
plunder, had given activity to the revolutionary system of 
finance, and had furnished the means of creating an army, by 
converting every man, who was of age to bear arms, into a 
soldier, not for the defence of his own country, but for the 
sake of carrying unprovoked wu into surrounding countries; 
if we had seen all the subordinate instruments of jacobin power 
subsisting in their full force, and retaining (to use the French 
phrase) all their original organization; aq^ had then observed 
this single change in the conduct of their affairs, that there was 
now one man, with no rival to thwart hiameasures, no colleague 
to divide his powers, no council to control his operations, no 
liberty of speaking or writing, no expression of public opinion 
to check or infipence his conduct; under such circumstances, 

^ Mr. Comung. 
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should we be wrong to pause, or wait for the evidence of facts 
and experience, before we consented to trust our safety to the 
^forbearance of a single man, in such a situation, and to relinquish 
those means of defence which have hitherto carried us safe 
through all the storms of the revolution ? if we jwere to ask 
what are the principles and character of this stranger, to whom 
Fortune has suddenly committed the concerns of a great and 
powerful nation ? 

But is this the actual state of the present question ? Are we 
talking of a stranger of whom we have heard nothing? No, 
Sir; we have heard of him; we, and Europe, and the world, 
have heard both of him and of the satellites by whom he is 
surrounded; and it is impossible to discuss fairly the propriety 
of any answer which could be returned to his overtures of 
negociation, without taking into consideration the inferences 
to be drawn from his personal character and conduct. I know 
it is the fashion with some gentlemen to represent any reference 
to topics of this nature as invidious and irritating; but the 
truth is, that they rise unavoidably out of the very nature of 
the question. Would it have been possible for ministers to 
discharge their duty, in offering their advice to their Sovereign, 
either for accepting or declining negociation, without taking 
into their account the reliance to be placed on the disposition 
and the principles of the person? on whose disposition and 
principles the security to be obtained by treaty must, in the 
present circumstances, principally depend ? or would they act 
honestly or candidly towards parliament and towards the 
country, if, having been guided by these considerations, they 
forbore to state publicly and distinctly the real grounds which 
have influenced their decision; and if, from a false delicacy 
and groundless timidity, they purposely declined an examina¬ 
tion of a point, the most essential towards enabling parliament 
to form a just determination on so important a subject ? 

What opinion, then, are we led to form of the pretensions of 
the Consul to those particular qualities which, in the official 
note, are represented as affording us, from his personal char¬ 
acter, the surest ple^^ge of peace? We are told .l:ms is bis 
second attempt at general pacification. Let us see, for a moment, 
how this' second attempt^as been conducted. There is, indeed, 
as the learned gentleman has said, a word in the first declara- 
tioti whkh refers to general peace, and which states this to be 
the second time in which the Consul has ^deavoured to 
: oscomp^h that obj^* ^We thought fit, for the reasons which 
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have been assigned, to decline altogether the proposal of treat¬ 
ing, under the present circumstances; but we, at the same 
time, expressly stated, that, whenever the moment for treaty'^’ 
should arrive, we would in no case treat, but in conjunction 
with our alli^. Our genewl refusal to negociate at the present 
moment did not prevent the Consul from renewing his over¬ 
tures ; but were they renewed for the purpose of general pacifi¬ 
cation ? Though he had hinted at general peace in the terms 
of his first note; though we had shewn, by our answer, that we 
deemed negociation, even for general peace, at this moment, 
inadmissible; though we added, that, even at any future period, 
we would treat only in conjunction with our allies; what was 
the proposal contained in his last note?—To treat,.,not for 
general peace^ but for a separate peace between Great Britain 
and France. 

Such was the second attempt to effect general pacification: 
a proposal for a separate treaty with Great Britain. What had 
been the first?—The conclusion of a separate treaty with 
Austria: and, in addition to this fact, there are,two anecdotes 
connected with the conclusion of this treaty, which are sufficient 
to illustrate the disposition of this padficator of Europe. This 
very treaty of Campo Formio was ostentatiously professed to 
be concluded with the Emperor, for the purpose of enabling 
Buonaparte to take the command of the army of England, and 
to dictate a separate peace with this country on the banks of 
the Thames. But there is this additional circumstance, singular 
beyond all conception, considering that we are now referred to 
the treaty of Campo Formio as a proof of the personal dis¬ 
position of the Consul to general peace; he sent his two 
confidential and chosen friends, Berthier and Monge, charged 
to communicate to the Directory this treaty of Campo Formio; 
tg> announce to them, that one enemy was humbled, that the 
war with Austria was terminated, and, therefore, that now was 
the moment to prosecute their operations against this country; 
they used, on this occasion, the memorable words, “the 
Kingdom ofGreat Britain and the French republic cannot exist 
together^* ^his, I say, was the solemnj declaration of the 
deputies and ambassac^ors of Buonaparte himself, offering to 
the Directory the first fruits of this fiftt attempt at general 
pacification* 

So much for his disposition towards general pacification; 
let us look next at the part he has taken in the different stages 
of the French reWlution, and let us then judge whether we are* 

L 
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to look to him, as the security against revolutionary principles; 
let us determine what reliance we can place on his engagements 
.,^with other countries, when we see how he has observed his 
engagements to his own. When the constitution of the third 
year was established under Barras, that constitution was imposed 
by the arms of Buonaparte, then commanding the army of the 
Triumvirate in Paris. To that constitution he then swore 
fidelity. How often he has repeated the same oath I know 
not; but twice, at least, we know that he has not only repeated 
it himself, but tendered it to others, under circumstances too 
striking not to be stated. 

Sir, the house cannot have forgotten the revolution of the 
fourth of September, which produced the dismissal of Lord 
Malmesbury from Lisle. How was that revolution procured ? 
It was procured chiefly by the promise of Buonaparte (in the 
name of his army), decidedly to support the Directory in those 
measures which led to the infringement and violation of every 
thing that the authors of the constitution of 1795, ad¬ 

herents, could consider as fundamental, and which established a 
system *of despotism inferior only to that now realized in his 
own person. Immediately before this event, in the midst of 
the desolation and bloodshed of Italy, he had received the 
sacred present of new banners from the Directory; he delivered 
them to his array with this exhortation : “ Let us swear, fellow 
soldiers, by the manes of the patriots who have died by our 
side, eternal hatred to the enemies of the constitution of the 
third year: ” That very constitution which he soon after enabled 
the Directory to violate, and which, at the head of his grena¬ 
diers, he has now finally destroyed. Sir, that oath was again 
renewed, in the midst of that very scene to which I have last 
referred ; the oath of fidelity to the constitution of the third 
year was administered to all the members of the assembly then 
sitting (under the terror of the bayonet), as the solemn prepara¬ 
tion for the business of the day ; and the morning was ushered 
in with swearing attachment to the constitution, that the evening 
might close with its destruction. 

If we cany our views out of France, and look at tjie dreadful 
catalogue of all the Sreaches of treaty, all the acts Ja perfidy at 
which I have only glaijced, and which ate precisely commensu¬ 
rate, with the numl^r of treaties which the republic have made 
(far 1 have sought in vain fpr any one which it has made and 
which it has not broken); if we trace the history of them all 
b^iimii^f yje revoltttjoa to the pfcsent time, or if 
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we select those which have been accompanied by the most 
atrocious cruelty, and marked the most strongly with the 
characteristic features of the revolution, the name of Buona^ ^ 
parte will be found allied to more of them than that of any 
other that ca» be handed down in the history of the crimes 
and miseries the last ten* years. His name will be recorded 
with the horrors committed in Italy, in the memorable campaign 
of 1796 and i797i in the Milanese, in Genoa, in Modena, in 
Tuscany, in Rome, and in Venice. 

His entrance into Lombardy was “announced by a solemn 
proclamation, issued on the 27th of April, 1796, which termin¬ 
ated with these words: “ Nations of Italy! the French army is 
come to break your chains ; the French are the friends of the 
people in every country; your religion, your propcrfy, your 
customs, shall be respected.” This was followed by a second 
proclamation, dated from Milan, 20th of May, and signed 
“Buonaparte,” in these terms: “Respect for property and 
personal security; respect for the religion of countries: these 
are the sentiments of the government of the French republic, 
and of the army of Italy. The French, victorious, cbnsider 
the nations of Lombardy as their brothers.” In testimony of 
this fraternity, and to fulfil the soleinn pledge of respecting 
property, this very proclamation imposed on the Milanese a 
provisional contribution to the amount of twenty millions of 
livres, or near one million sterling; and successive exactions 
were afterwards levied on that single state to the amount, in 
the whole, of near six millions sterling. 7'he regard to religion 
and to the customs of the country was manifested with the 
same scrupulous fidelity. The churches were given up to 
indiscriminate plunder. Every religious and charitable fund, 
every public treasure was confiscated. The country was made 
the scene of every species of disorder and rapine. The priests, 
the established form of worship, all the objects of religious 
reverence, were openly insulted by the French troops; at Pavia, 
particularly, the tomb of St. Augustine, which the inhabitants 
were accustomed to view with peculiar veneration, was muti¬ 
lated and ^aced. This last provocation^ having roused the 
resentment^f the people, they flew to arms, surrounded the 
French garrison, and tome them prisoners, i)ut carefully abstained 
from offering any violence to a single soldier. In revenge for 
this conduct, Buonaparte, then on his march to the Mincib, 
suddenly returned, collected his troops, and carried the extremity 
of military execution over the country; he burnt the town 
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Benasco, and massacred eight hundred of its inhabitants; he 
marched to Pavia, took it by storm, and delivered it over to 
general plunder, and published, at the same moment, a pro¬ 
clamation, of the 26th of May, ordering his troops to shoot all 
those who had not laid down their ^rms, and takt^n an oath of 
obedience, and to burn every village where the tocsin should be 
sounded, and to put its inhabitants to death. 

The transactions with Modena were on a smaller scale, but in 
the same character. Buonaparte began by signing a treaty, by 
which the Duke of Modena was to pay twelve millions of livres, 
and neutrality was promised him in return; this was soon 
followed by the personal arrest of the duke, and by a fresh 
extortion of two hundred thousand sequins; after this he was 
permitted, on the payment of a further sum, to sign another 
treaty, called a Convention de Suerete, which of course was only 
the prelude to the repetition of similar exactions. 

Nearly at the same period, in violation of the rights of 
neutrality, and of the treaty which had been concluded 
between the French republic and the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
in the *preceding year, and in breach of a positive promi.se 
given only a few days before, the French army forcibly took 
possession of Leghorn, f&r the purpose of seizing the British 
property which was deposited there, and confiscating it as 
prize; and shortly after, when Buonaparte agreed to evacuate 
Leghorn in return for the evacuation of the island of Elbe, 
which was in the possession of the British troops, he insisted 
upon a separate article, by which, in addition to the plunder 
before obtained, by the infraction of the law of nations, it was 
stipulated, that the grand duke should pay to the French the 
expense, which they had incurred by this invasion of his 
territory. 

In the proceedings towards Genoa we shall find not only a 
continuation of the same system of extortion and plunder (in 
violation of the solemn pledge contained in the proclamations 
already referred to), but a striking instance of the revolutionary 
means employed for the destruction of independenH: govern¬ 
ments. A French tg^inister was at that time resideiil at Genoa, 
which wasfacknowledged by France to be in a state of neutrality 
and friendship: in breach of this neutrllity, Buonaparte began, 
in the year 1796, with the demand of a loan; he afterwards, 
fir6m the month of September, required and enforced the pay- 
' menf of a monthly subsidy, to the amount which he thought 
^]^oper to stipulate: t^ese^ exactions were ^companied by 
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repeated assurances and protestations of friendship; they were 
followed, in May, 1797, by a conspiracy against the government, 
fomented by the emissaries of the French embassy, and con-^ 
ducted by the partisans of France, encouraged and afterwards 
protected by ihe French minister. The conspirators failed in 
their first attempt; overpowered by the courage and voluntary 
exertions of the inhabitants, their force was dispersed, and 
many of their number were arrested. Buonaparte instantly 
considered the defeat of the conspirators as an act of aggression 
against the French republic; he dispatched an aide-de-camp 
with an order to the senate of this independent state; first, to 
release all the French who were detained; secondly, to punish 
those who had arrested them; thirdly, to declare that they had 
had no share in the insurrection ; and fourthly, to diShrm the 
people. Several French prisoners were immediately released, 
and a proclamation was preparing to disarm the inhabitants, 
when, by a second note, Buonaparte required the arrest of the 
three Inquisitors of state, and immediate alterations in the 
constitution ; he accompanied this with an order to the French 
minister to quit Genoa, if his commands w'ere not iranfcdiately 
carried into execution ; at the same moment his troops entered 
the territory of the republic, and shortly after the councils, 
intimidated and overpowered, abdicated their functions. Three 
deputies were then sent to Buonaparte to receive from him a 
new constitution; on the 6th of June, after the conferences at 
Montebello, he signed a convention, or rather issued a decree, 
by which he fixed the new form of their government; he himself 
named provisionally all the members who were to compose it, 
and he required the payment of seven millions of livres, as the 
price of the subversion of their constitution, and their independ¬ 
ence. These transactions require but one short comment; it 
is to be found in the official account given of them at Paris, 
which is in these memorable words: “ General Buonaparte has 
pursued the only line of conduct which could be allowed in the 
representative of a nation, which has supported the war only to 
procure the solemn acknowledgment of the right of nations, to 
change th 4 form of their government. He^contributed nothing 
towards the revolution of Genoa, but he seized the first moment 
to acknowledge the neV government, as»soon as he saw that it 
was the result of the wishes of the people." * 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the wanton attacks agaifist 
Eome, under the direction of Buonaparte himself, in the year 

1 R«<kcteur Official, June 30, 1797. ^ 
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1796, and in the beginning of 1797, which led first, to the 
treaty of I'olentino, concluded by Buonaparte, in which, by 
^ enormous sacrifices, the Pope was allowed to purchase the 
acknowledgment of his authority, as a sovereign prince; and 
secondly, to the violation of that vpry treaty, an!^ to the sub¬ 
version of the papal authority by Joseph Buonap^e, the 
brother and the agent of the general, and the ministerKjf the 
French republic to the holy see: A transaction accompanied 
by outrages and insults towards the pious and venerable Pontiff 
(in spite of the sanctity of his age and the unsullied purity of 
his character), which even to a protestant, seemed hardly short 
of the guilt of sacrilege. 

But of all the disgusting and tragical scenes which took place 
in Italy,* in the course of the period I am describing, those 
which passed at Venice are perhaps the most striking, and the 
most characteristic: in May, 1796, the French army, under 
Buonaparte, in the full tide of its success against the Austrians, 
first approached the territories of this republic, which, from 
the commencement of the war, had observed a rigid neutrality. 
Their etitrance on these territories was as usual accompanied 
by a solemn proclamation in the name of their general. 
** Buonaparte to the republic of Venice.” “ It is to deliver the 
finest country in Europe from the iron yoke of the proud house 
of Austria, that the French army has braved obstacles the most 
difficult to surmount. Victory in union with justice has crowned 
its efforts. The wreck of the enemy’s army has retired behind 
the Miiijio. The French army, in order to follow them, passes 
over the territory of the republic of Venice; but it will never 
foi^et, that antient friendship unites the two republics. Re¬ 
ligion, government, customs, and property, shall be respected. 
That the people may be without apprehension, the most severe 
discipline shall be maintained. All that may be provided for the 
army shall be faithfully paid for in money. The general-in-chief 
engages the officers of the republic of Venice, the magistrates, 
and the priests, to make known these sentiments to the 
people, in order that confidence may cement that friendship 
which has so long ^united the two nations, faithful in the 
path of honour, as in that of victory. The Frencn soldier is 
terrible only to the enemies of his liber^ and his government 
Buonaparte.” 

This ^^clamation was followed by exactions similar to those 
. which were practised against Genoa, by the renewal of simil^ 
I||^r^essk>ns of firiendsl^piand die use of similar means to excite 
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insurrection. At length, in the spring of 1797, occasion was 
taken from disturbances thus excited, to forge, in the name of 
the Venetian government, a proclamation,^ hostile to France 
and this proceeding was made the ground for military execution 
against the country, and for effecting by force the subversion of 
its antient g?>vemment an(! the establishment of the democratic 
forms of the French revolution. This revolution was sealed by 
a treaty, signed in May, 1797, between Buonaparte and com¬ 
missioners appointed on the part of tlie new and revolutionary 
government of Venice. By the second and third secret articles 
of this treaty, Venice agreed to give as a ransom, to secure 
itself against all farther exactions or demands, the sum of three 
millions of livies in money, the value of three millions more in 
articles of naval supply, and three ships of the lint?; and it 
received in return the assurances of the friendship and support 
of the French republic. Immediately after the signature of 
this treaty, the arsenal, the library, and the palace of St. Marc, 
were ransacked and plundered, and heavy additional contribu¬ 
tions were imposed upon its inhabitants: and,, in not more 
than four months afterwards, this very republic of •Venice, 
united by alliance to France, the creature of Buonaparte 
himself, from whom it had recei\td the present of French 
liberty, was by the same Buonaparte transferred under the 
treaty of Campo Formio, to “that iron yoke of the proud 
House of Austria,” to deliver it from which he had repre¬ 
sented in his first proclamation to be the great object of all his 
operations. 

Sir, all this is followed by the memorable expedition into 
Egypt, which I nrtention, not merely because it forms a principal 
article in the catalogue of those acts of violence and perfidy in 
which Buonaparte has been engaged; not merely because it 
was an enterprise peculiarly his own, of which he was himself 
the planner, the executor, and the betrayer; but chiefly because, 
when from thence he retires to a different scene to take pos¬ 
session of a new throne, from which he is to speak upon an 
equality with the kings and governors of Europe, he leaves 
behind fljim, at the moment of his dej)arture, a specimen, 
which caRnot be mistaken, of his principles of negociation. 
The intercepted correspondence, which has been alluded to in 
this debate, seems to afford the strongest ground to believe, 
that his offers to the Turkish government to evacuate Egypt 

1 Vide Account of this transaction in the Prochunation of the Senate of Vea|gg, 
Aiffil is, 1798. ^ 
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were made solely with a view “to gain time that the 
ratification of any treaty on this subject was to be delayed with 
the view of finally eluding its performance, if any change of 
circumstances favourable to the French should occur in the 
. interval. But whatever gentlemen may think of Jthe intention 
.with which these offers were made,* there will atMcast be no 
question with respect to the credit due to those professions by 
which he endeavoured to prove, in Egypt, his pacific dis¬ 
positions. He expressly enjoins his successor, strongly and 
steadily to insist in all his intercourse with the Turks, that he 
came to Egypt with no hostile design, and that he never meant 
to keep possession of the country; while, on the opposite page 
of the same instructions, he states in the most unequivocal 
manner kis regret at the discomfiture of his favourite project 
of colonizing Egypt, and of maintaining it as a territorial 
acquisition. Now, Sir, if in any note addressed to the Grand 
Vizier, or the Sultan, Buonaparte had claimed credit for the 
sincerity of his professions, that he forcibly invaded Egypt with 
no view hostile to Turkey, and solely for the purpose of molest¬ 
ing the British interests; is there any one argument now used 
to induce us to believe his present professions to us, which 
might not have been equally urged on that occasion to the 
Turkish government ? Would not those professions have been 
equally supported by solemn asseverations, by the same refer¬ 
ence which is now made to personal character, with this single 
difference, that they would then have been accompanied with 
one instance less of that perfidy, which we have had occasion 
to trace in this very transaction ? 

It is unnecessary to say more with respect to the credit due 
to his professions, or the reliance to be placed on his general 
character: but it will, perhaps, be argued, that, whatever may 
be his character, or whatever has been his past conduct, he has 
now an interest in making and observing peace. That he has 
an interest in making peace is at best but a doubtful proposi¬ 
tion, and that he has an interest in preserving it is still more 
imcertain. That it is his interest to negociate, I do not indeed 
deny; it is his interest above all to engage this <^untry in 
separate negociation, ^n order to loosen and dissolve whe whole 
system of the confed^a^ on the Continent, to palsy, at once, 
the arms of Russia or 0? Austria, or of any other country that 
look to you for support; and then either to break off his 
^separate treaty, or if he should have concluded it, to apply the 

1 Vide ‘*It^|«rcepted Letters kom EgypU" 
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lesson which is taught in his school of policy in Egypt; and to 
revive, at his pleasure, those claims of indemnification which 
may have been reserved to some happier period}- ^ 

This is precisely the interest which he has in negociation; 
but on what ^grounds are we to be convinced that he has an 
interest in Concluding and observing a solid and permanent 
pacification? Under all the circumstances of his personal 
character, and his newly acquired power, what other security 
has he for retaining that power, but the sword? His hold 
upon France is the sword, and he has no other. Is he con¬ 
nected with the soil, or with the habits, the affections, or the 
prejudices of the country ? He is a stranger, a foreigner, and 
an usurper; he unites in his own person every thing that a pure 
Republican must detest; every thing that an enraged jacobin 
has abjured; every thing that a sincere and faithful Royalist 
must feel as an insult. If he is opposed at any time in his 
career, what is his appeal ? He appeals to his fortune; in other 
words to his army and his sword. Placing, then, his whole 
reliance upon military support, can he afford to let his military 
renown pass away, to let his laurels wither, to let the Memory 
of his achievements sink in obscurity ? Is it certain that, with 
his army confined within France, arid restrained from inroads 
upon her neighbours, he can maintain, at his devotion, a force 
sufficiently numerous to support his power ? Having no object 
but the possession of absolute dominion, no passion but 
military glory, is it certain, that he can feel such an interest in 
permanent peace, as would justify us in laying down our arms, 
reducing our expense, and relinquishing our means of security, 
on the faith of his engagements ? Do we believe, that after the 
conclusion of peace, he would not still sigh over the lost 
trophies of Egypt, wrested from him by the celebrated victory 
of Aboukir, and the brilliant exertions of that heroic band of 
British seamen, whose influence and example rendered the 
Turkish troops invincible at Acre? Can he forget, tlmt the 
effect of these exploits enabled Austria and Russia, in one 
campaign, to recover from France all which she had acquired 
by his vi^ories, to dissolve the charm,^ which, for a time, 
fascinated ^Europe, and to shew that their generals, contending 
in a just cause, could* efface, even by Iheir success arid their 
military glory, the most dazzling triumphs of his victories and 
desolating ambition ? 

Can we believe, with these impressions on his mind, that if, 

1 “ Intercepted Letters from Egypt." ^ 
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after a year, eighteen months, or two years, of peace had 
elapsed, he should be tempted by the appearance of a fresh 
^insurrection in Ireland, encouraged by renewed and unrestrained 
communication with France, and fomented by the fresh infusion 
of jacobin principles ; if we were at such a moment without a 
fleet to watch the ports of France, br to guard the coasts of 
Ireland, without a disposable army, or an embodied militia, 
capable of supplying a speedy and adequate reinforcement, 
and that he had sudd^enly the means of transporting thither a 
body of twenty or thirty thousand French troops: can we 
believe, that at such a moment his ambition and vindictive 
spirit would be restrained by the recollection of engagements, 
or the obligation of treaty? Or, if in some new crisis of 
difficulty«and danger to the Ottoman empire, with no British 
navy in the Mediterranean, no confederacy formed, no force 
collected to support it, an opportunity should present itself for 
resuming the abandoned expedition to Egypt, for renewing the 
avowed and favourite project of conquering and colonizing that 
rich and fertile country, and of opening the way to wound 
some of the vital interests of England, and to plunder the 
treasures of the cast, in order to fill the bankrupt coffers of 
France, would it be thednterest of Buonaparte, under such 
circumstances, or his principles, his moderation, his love of 
peace, his aversion to conquest, and his regard for the inde* 
pendence of other nations—would it be all, or any of these 
that would secure us against an attempt, which would leave us 
only th", option of submitting, without a struggle, to certain 
loss and disgrace, or of renewing the contest which we had 
prematurely terminated, and renewing it without allies, without 
preparation, with diminished means, and with increased 
difficulty and hazard? * 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the reliance which we can 
place on the professions, the character, and the conduct of the 
present First Consul; but it remains to consider the stability 
of his power. The revolution has been marked throughout by 
a rapid succession of new depositaries of public authority, each 
supplanting his predecessor; what grounds have we^as yet to 
believe that this new*usurpation, more odious and npore undis¬ 
guised than all that pr^eded it, will be*more durable? Is it 
that we rely on the ];^rticular provisions contained in the code 
of the pretended constitution, which was proclaimed as accepted 
: the Freneh people, as soon as the garrison of Paris decliu’ed 

i^eir determination to ^terminate all its eneifiies, and before 
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any of its articles could even be known to half the country, 
whose consent was required for its establishment ? 

I will not pretend to inquire deeply into the nature an^ 
effects of a constitution, which can hardly be regarded but as 
a farce and a? mockery. If, however, it could be supposed that 
its provisions were to have any effect, it seems equally adapted 
to two purposes ; that of giving to its founder for a time an abso¬ 
lute and uncontrolled authority, and that of laying the certain 
foundation of future disunion and discord, which, if they once 
prevail, must render the exercise of all the authority under the 
constitution impossible, and leave no appeal but to the sword. 

Is then military despotism that which we are accustomed to 
consider as a stable form of government? In all ages of the 
world, it has been attended with the least stability to thft persons 
who exercised it, and with the most rapid succession of changes 
and revolutions. The advocates of the French revolution 
boasted in its outset, that by their new system they had fur¬ 
nished a security for ever, not to France only but to all countries 
in the world, against military despotism; that the force of 
standing armies was vain and delusive ; that no artificial power 
could resist public opinion; and that it was upon the founda¬ 
tion of public opinion alone that a^ government could stand. 

I believe, that in this instance, as in every other, the progress 
of the French revolution has belied its professions; but so far 
from its being a proof of the prevalence of public opinion 
against military force, it is instead of the proof, the strongest 
exception from that doctrine, which appears in the histo^ of 
the world. Through all the stages of the revolution military 
force has governed; public opinion has scarcely been heard. 
But still I consider this as only an exception from a general 
truth; I still believe, that, in every civilized country (not 
enslaved by a jacobin faction) public opinion is the only 
sure support of any government: I believe this with the more 
satisfaction, from a conviction, that if this contest is happily 
termmated, the established governments of Europe will stand 
upon that rock firmer than ever; and whatever may be the 
defects otpny particular constitution, tho^e who live under it 
will prefernts continuance to the experiment of changes which 
may plunge them into fhe unfathomablc^abyss of revolution, or 
extricate them from it, only to expose them to the terrors of 
military despotism. And to apply this to France, I see no 
reason to believe, that the present usurpation will be. more 
permanent than any other military despotism, which has beeHift 
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established by the same means, and with the same defiance of 
public opinion. 

^ What, then, is the inference I draw from all that I have now 
stated? Is it, that we will in no case treat with Buonaparte? 
I say no such thing. But I say, as has been said in the answer 
iretumed to the French note, that we ought to wkit for expe¬ 
rience^ and the evidence of facts, before we are convinced that 
such a treaty is admissible. The circumstances I have stated 
would well justify us if we should be slow in being convinced; 
but on a question of peace and war, every thing depends upon 
degree, and upon comparison. If, on the one hand, there 
should be an appearance that the policy of France is at length 
guided ^ different maxims from those which have hitherto 
prevailed*; if we should hereafter see signs of stability in the 
government, which are not now to be traced; if the progress 
of the allied army should not call forth such a spirit in France, 
as to make it probable that the act of the country itself will 
destroy the system now prevailing; if the danger, the difficulty, 
the risk of continuing the contest, should increase, while the 
hope of*complete ultimate success should be diminished; all 
these, in their due place, are considerations, which, with my¬ 
self and (I can answer for^t) with every one of my colleagues, 
will have their just weight. But at present these considerations 
all operate one way; at present there is nothing from which 
we can presage a favourable disposition to change in the 
French councils: There is the greatest reason to rely on 
powerful co-operation from our allies; there are the strongest 
marks of a disposition in the interior of France to active resist¬ 
ance against this new tyranny; and there is every ground to 
believe, on reviewing our situation, and that of the enemy, 
that if we are ultimately disappointed of that complete success 
which we are at present entitled to hope, the continuance of 
the contest, instead of making our situation comparatively 
worse, will have made it comparatively better. 

If, then, I am asked how long are we to persevere in the 
war, I can only say, that no period can be accuratelv assigned 
beforehand.. Consit^ring the importance of obtai|lng com¬ 
plete security for the objects for which we contendf we ought 
not to be discouraged too soon : but on* the other hand, con¬ 
sidering the importance of not impairing and exhausting the 
radical strength of the country, there are limits beyond which 
wte jought riot to persist, and which we can determine only by 
, i^tiiriating and comp^ing faltly^ from time to dme, the degree 
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of security to be obtained by treaty, and the risk and dis¬ 
advantage of continuing the contest. 

But, Sir, there are some gentlemen in the house, who seerp 
to consider it already certain, that the ultimate success to 
which I am iooking is unattainable; they suppose us contend¬ 
ing only fcft: the restoration of the French monarchy, which 
they believe to be impracticable, and deny to be desirable for 
this country. We have been asked in the course of this debate, 
do you think you can impose monarchy upon France, against 
the will of the nation ? I never thought it, I never hoped it, 
I never wished it; I have thought, I have hoped, I have 
wished, that the time might come when the effect of the arms 
of the allies might so far overpower the military force which 
keeps France in bondage, as to give vent and scof>e to the 
thoughts and actions of its inhabitants. We have, indeed, 
already seen abundant proof of what is the disposition of a 
large part of the country; we have seen almost through the 
whole of the revolution the western provinces of France de¬ 
luged with the blood of its inhabitants, obstinately contending 
for their antient laws and religion. We have receritl3f seen, in 
the revival of that war, a fresh instance of the zeal which still 
animates those countries, in the sailie cause. These efforts (I 
state it distinctly, and there arc those near me who can bear 
witness to the truth of the assertion) were not produced by any 
instigation from hence; they were the effects of a rooted senti¬ 
ment prevailing through all those provinces, forced into action 
by the Law of the Hostages and the other tyrannical measures 
of the Directory, at the moment when we were endeavouring 
to discourage so hazardous an enterprise. If, under such 
circumstances, we find them giving proofs of their unalterable 
perseverance in their principles \ if there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that the same disposition prevails in many other extensive 
provinces of France; if every party appears at length equally 
wearied and disappointed with all the successive changes which 
the revolution has produced; if the question is no longer be¬ 
tween monarchy, and even the pretence and name of liberty, 
but betwen the antient line of hereditary princes * on the 
one han^ and a military tyrant, a foreign usurper, on the 
other; if the armies 6f that usurper ar« likely to find sufficient 
occupation on the frontiers, and to be forced at length to leave 
the mterior of the country at liberty to manifest its real 
feeling and disposition; what reason have we to anticipate, 
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that the restoration of monarchy, under such circumstances, is 
impracticable ? 

^ The learned gentleman has, indeed, told us, that almost 
every man now possessed of property in France must neces¬ 
sarily be interested in resisting such a change, and that there¬ 
fore it never can be effected. If thaf single consideration were 
conclusive against the possibility of a change, for the same 
reason the revolution itself, by which the whole property of the 
country was taken from its antient possessors, could never have 
taken place. But though I deny it to be an insuperable ob¬ 
stacle, 1 admit it to be a point of considerable delicacy and 
difficulty. It is not, indeed, for us to discuss minutely what 
arrangement might be formed on this point to conciliate and 
unite op^site interests ; but whoever considers the precarious 
tenure and depreciated value of lands held under the revolu¬ 
tionary title, and the low price for which they have generally 
been obtained, will think it, perhaps, not impossible that an 
ample compensation might be made to the bulk of the present 
possessors, both for the purchase-money they have paid, and 
for the actual value of what they now enjoy; and that the antient 
proprietors might be reinstated in the possession of their former 
rights, with only such a temporary sacrifice as reasonable men 
would willingly make to obtain so essential an object. 

The honourable and learned gentleman, however, has sup¬ 
ported his reasoning on this part of the subject, by an argument 
which he undoubt^ly considers as unanswerable—a reference 
to what would be his own conduct in similar circumstances; 
and he tells us, that every landed proprietor in France must 
support the present order of things in that country from the 
same motive that he and every proprietor of three per cent, 
stock would join in the defence of the constitution of Great 
Britain. 1 must do the learned gentleman the justice to 
believe, that the habits of his profession must supply him 
with better and nobler motives, for defending a constitution 
which he has had so much occasion to study and examine, 
than any which he can derive from the value of his moportion 
(however of t^ee per cents., even supposinw them to 
continue to increase in price as rapidly as they nave done, 
daring the last three year^ in which the Security and prosperity 
of the countr]^ has been established by following a system 
directly opposite to the counsels of the learned gentleman and 
^hii$ friend^ . 
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The learned gentleman^s illustration, however, though it fails 
with respect to himself, is happily and aptly applied to the 
state of France ; and let us see what inference it furnishes with 
respect to the probable attachment of monied men to the con¬ 
tinuance of the revolutionary system, as well as with respect to 
the generaf state of public credit in that country. I do not, 
indeed, know that there exists precisely any fund of three per 
cents, in France, to furnish a test for the patriotism and public 
spirit of the lovers of French liberty. But there is anotlier 
fund which may equally answer our purpose—the capital of 
three per cent, stock which formerly existed in France has 
undergone a whimsical operation, similar to many other expe¬ 
dients of finance which we have seen in the course of the 
revolution—this was performed by a decree, which? as they 
termed it, republicanised their debt; that is, in other words, 
struck off, at once, two-thirds of the capital, and left the pro¬ 
prietors to take their chance for the payment of interest on 
the remainder. This remnant was afterwards converted into 
the present five per cent, stock. I had the curiosity very 
lately to inquire what price it bore in the market^ ahd I was 
told that the price had somewhat risen from confidence in the 
new government, and was actually as high as seventeen, I 
really at first supposed that my informer meant seventeen 
years’ purchase for every pound of interest, and I began to be 
almost jealous of revolutionary credit j but I soon found that 
he literally meant seventeen pounds for every hundred pounds 
capital stock of five per cent., that is, a little more than three 
and a half years’ purchase. So much for the value of revolu¬ 
tionary property, and for the attachment with which it must 
inspire its possessors towards the system of government to 
which that value is to be ascribed! 

On the question. Sir, how far the restoration of the French 
monarchy, if practicable, is desirable, I shall not think it neces¬ 
sary to say much. Can it be supposed to be indifferent to us 
or to the world, whether the throne of France is to be filled by 
a princCkof the house of Bourbon, or by him whose principles 
and con^ct I have endeavoured to develope ? Is it*hothing, 
with a yiSw to influence and example, wliether the fortune of 
this last adventurer ifi the lottery of Revolutions shall appear 
to be permanent ? Is it nothing, whether a system shall be 
sanctioned which confirms by one of its fundamental articles, 
that general transfer of property from its antient and lawful 
possessors, which holds out one of the most terrible exanfpliiiL 
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of national injustice, and which has furnished the great source 
of revolutionary finance and revolutionary strength against all 
the powers of Europe? 

In the exhausted and impoverished state of France, it seems 
for a time impossible that any system but that of •robbery and 
confiscation, any thing but the continued torture, wiiich can be 
applied only by the engines of the revolution, can extort from 
its ruined inhabitants more than the means of supporting, in 
peace, the yearly expenditure of its government. Suppose, 
then, the heir of the house of Bourbon reinstated on the 
throne, he will have sufficient occupation in endeavouring, if 
possible, to heal the wounds, and gradually to repair the losses 
of ten years of civil convulsion; to reanimate the drooping 
commerce, to rekindle the industry, to replace the capital, and 
to revive the manufactures of the country. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, there must probably be a considerable interval 
before such a monarch, whatever may be his views, can possess 
the power which can make him formidable to Europe; but 
while the system of the revolution continues, the case is quite 
difTerentj* It is true, indeed, that even the gigantic and un¬ 
natural means by which that revolution has been supported, 
are so far impaired; the influence of its principles, and the 
terror of its arms, so far weakened; and its power of action so 
much contracted and circumscribed, that against the embodied 
force of Europe, prosecuting a vigorous war, we may justly hope 
that the remnant and wreck of this system cannot long op¬ 
pose an effectual resistance. But, supposing the confederacy 
of Europe prematurely dissolved; supposing our armies dis¬ 
banded, our deets laid up in our harbours, our exertions relaxed, 
and our means of precaution and defence relinquished; do we 
believe that the revolutionary power, with this rest and breath¬ 
ing-time given it to recover from the pressure under which it is 
now sinking, possessing still the means of calling suddenly and 
violently into action whatever is the remaining physical force 
of France, under the guidance of military despotism; do we 
believe that this power, the terror of which is now beginning 
to vanish, will not again prove formidable to Can 

we forget, that in the’ ten years in which that poweifhas sub¬ 
sisted, it his brought mq^e misery on suribunding nations, and 
produced more acts of aggression, cruelty, perfidy, and enor¬ 
mous ambition, than can be traced in the history of France for 
jffie .centuries which have lapsed since the foundation of it^ 
jp^mrehy, including all,the wars which, in tlie course of that 
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period, have been waged by any of those sovereigns, whose 
projects of aggrandizement, and violations of treaty, afford a 
constant theme of general reproach against the ancient govern¬ 
ment of France? And with these considerations before 
can we hesitate whether we have the best prospect of perma¬ 
nent peace,* the best secifrity for the independence and safety 
of Europe, from the restoration of the lawful government, or 
from the continuance of revolutionary power in the hands of 
Buonaparte ? 

In compromise and treaty with such a power, placed in such 
hands as now exercise it, and retaining the same means of 
annoyance which it now possesses, I see little hope of perma¬ 
nent security. I see no possibility at this moment of con¬ 
cluding such a peace as would justify that liberal intercourse 
which is the essence of real amity; no chance of terminating 
the expenses or the anxieties of war, or of restoring to us any 
of the advantages of established tranquillity; and as a sincere 
lover of peace, 1 cannot be content with its nominal attain¬ 
ment; I must be desirous of pursuing that system which 
promises to attain, in the end, the permanent efijoyment of its 
solid and substantial blessings for this country, and for Europe. 
As a sincere lover of peace, I will n^t sacrifice it by grasping at 
the shadow, when the reality is not substantially within my 
reach— 

Cur igitur paceni nolo 1 Quia infida esf^ quia periculosa^ quia 
esse non potest. 

If, Sir, in all that I have now offered to the house, I have 
succeeded in establishing the proposition, that the system of 
the French revolution has been such as to afford to foreign 
powers no adequate ground for security in negociation, and 
that the change which has recently taken place has not yet 
afforded that security; if I have laid before you a just state¬ 
ment of the nature and extent of the danger with which we have 
been threatened; it would remain only shortly to consider, 
whether there is any thing in the circumstances of the present 
moment to induce us to accept a security confessedly inade¬ 
quate aganst a danger of such a description. • 

It will ]|e necessary here to say a few Vords on the subject 
on which gentlemen have been so for|^ of dwelling; I mean 
our former negociations, and particularly that at Lisle in 1797. 

I am desirous of stating frankly and openly the true motives 
which induced me to concur in then recommending negocia¬ 
tion; and 1 will leave it to the house, and to the couitfei%^ 
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tQ judge whether our conduct at that time was inconsistent 
with the principles by which we are guided at present. That 
revolutionary policy which I have endeavoured to describe. 
That gigantic system of prodigality and bloodshed by which the 
efforts of France were supported, and which counts for nothing 
’ the lives and the property of a nlition, had at Hhat period 
. driven us to exertions which had, in a great measure, exhausted 
the ordinary means of defraying our immense expenditure, and 
had led many of those who were the most convinced of the 
original justice and necessity of the war, and of the danger of 
jacobin principles, to doubt the possibility of persisting in it, 
till complete and adequate security could be obtained. There 
seemed, too, much reason to believe, that without some new 
measure to check the rapid accumulation of debt, we could no 
longer trust to the stability of that funding system, by which 
the nation had been enabled to support the expense of all the 
different wars in which we have engaged in the course of the 
present century. In order to continue our exertions with 
vigour, it became necessary that a new and solid system of 
finance should be established, such as could not be rendered 
effectual but by the general and decided concurrence of public 
opinion. Such a concurfence in the strong and vigorous 
measures necessary for the purpose could not then be expected, 
but from satisfying the country, by the strongest and most 
decided proofs, that peace on terms in any degree admissible 
was unattainable. 

Under this impression we thought it our duty to attempt 
negociaiion, not from the sanguine hope, even at that time, 
that its result could afford us complete security, but from the 
persuasion, that the danger arising from peace under such 
circumstances was less than that of continuing the war with 
precarious and inadequate means. The result of those nego- 
ciations proved, that the enemy would be satisfied with nothing 
1^ than the sacrifice of the honour and independence of the 
country. From this conviction, a spirit and enthusiasm was 
excited in the nation, which produced the efforts to which 
weare^debted for the subsequent change in ourjlituation. 
Having witnessed t^at happy change, having obs|rved the 
increasing prosperity £)pd security of the country from that 
period, seeing how much more satisfactory our prospects now 
are, than any which we could then have derived from the suc¬ 
cessful result of negociation, 1 have not scrupled to declare, 
I consider the rupture of the negociation, on the part of 
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the enemy, as a fortunate circumstance for the country. But 
because these are my sentiments at this time, after reviewing 
what has since passed, does it follow that we were, at that tim^ 
insincere in endeavouring to obtain peace? The learned 
gentleman, indeed, assun^es that we were; and he even makes 
a concessicih, of which I desire not to claim the benefit; he is 
willing to admit, that on our principles, and our view of the 
subject, insincerity would have been justifiable. I know, Sir, 
no plea that would justify those >Yho are entrusted with the 
conduct of public affairs, in holding out to parliament and 
to the nation one object while they were, in fact, pursuing 
another. I did, in fact, believe, at the moment, the conclu¬ 
sion of peace (if it could have been obtained) to be preferable 
to the continuance of the war under its increasing •risks and 
difficulties. I therefore wished for peace ; I sincerely laboured 
for peace. Our endeavours were frustrated by the act of the 
enemy. If then, the circumstances are since changed, if what 
passed at that period has afforded a proof that the object 
we aimed at was unattainable, and if all that has passed since 
has proved, that, if peace had been then made, it dbuld not 
have been durable, are we bound to repeat the same experi¬ 
ment, when every reason against if is strengthened by subse¬ 
quent experience, and when the inducements, which led to it 
at that time, have ceased to exist ? 

When we consider the resources and the spirit of the 
country, can any man doubt that if adequate security is not 
now to be obtained by treaty, we have the means of prose¬ 
cuting the contest without material difficulty or danger, and 
with a reasonable prospect of completely attaining our object ? 
I will not dwell on the improved state of public credit, on the 
continually increasing amount (in spite of extraordinary tem- 
pdrary burthens) of our permanent revenue, on the yearly acces¬ 
sion of wealth to a degree unprecedented even in the most 
flourishing times of peace, which we are deriving, in the midst 
of war, from our extended and flourishing commerce; on the 
progressive improvement and growth of our manufactures; on 
the pro^ which we see on all sides pf the uninfSfrupted 
accumulamon of productive capital; and on the active exertion 
of every branch of nafional industry, which can tend to support 
and augment the population, the riches, and the power of the 
country. 

As little need I recall the attention of the house to the addi¬ 
tional means of action which we have derived from the 
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augmentation of our disposable military force, the continued 
triumphs of our powerful and victorious navy, and the events, 
which, in the course of the last two years, have raised the 
^litary ardour and military glory of the country to a height 
une^mpled in any period of our history. 

In addition to these grounds of reliance on our c^vn strength 
‘ and exertions, we have seen the consummate skill and valour 
of the arms of our allies proved by that series of unexampled 
success which distinguished the last campaign, and we have 
every reason to expect a co-operation on the continent, even to 
a greater extent, in the course of the present year. If we com¬ 
pare this view of our own situation with every thing we can 
observe of the state and condition of our enemy ; if we can 
trace hinf labouring under equal difficulty in finding men to 
recruit his army, or money to pay it; if we know that in the 
course of the last year the most rigorous efforts of military 
conscription were scarcely sufficient to replace to the French 
armies, at the end of the campaign, the numbers which they 
had lost in the course of it; if we have seen that the force of 
the enenSy, then in possession of advantages which it has since 
lost, was unable to contend with the efforts of the combined 
armies; if we know that, even while supported by the plunder 
of all the countries which they had over-run, the French armies 
were reduced, by the confession of their commanders, to 
the extremity of distress, and destitute not only of the principal 
articles of military supply, but almost of the necessaries of 
life; if we see them now driven back within their own frontiers, 
and confined within a country whose own resources have long 
since been proclaimed by their successive governments to be 
unequal either to paying or maintaining them; if we observe, 
that since the last revolution, no one substantial or effec^al 
measure has been adopted to remedy the intolerable disorsbr 
of their finances, and to supply the deficiency of their credit 
and resources; if we see through large and populous districts 
of France, either open war levied against the present usurpa¬ 
tion, or evident marks of disunion and distraction, which the 
first oc^sion may call forth into a ffame; if, I sa^ Sir, this 
comparison be just, i! feel myself authorized to condpude from 
it, not that we are entitled to consideif ourselves certain of 
ultimate success, not that we are to suppose ourselves exempted 
from the unforeseen vicissitudes of war; but that, considering 
the vialue of the object for which we are contending, the means 
f^$u^)ort|ng the contest, and the probable course of human 
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events, we should be inexcusable, if at this moment we were to 
relinquish the struggle on any grounds short of entire and 
complete security against the greatest danger which has ever 
yet threatened the world; that from perseverance in our efforft 
under such circumstances, we have the fairest reason to expect 
the full attaAnment of that objecti; but that at all events, even 
if we are disappointed in our more sanguine hopes, we are 
more likely to gain than to lose by the continuation of the con¬ 
test; that every month to which it is continued, even if it 
should not in its effects lead to the final destruction of the 
jacobin system, must tend so far to weaken and exhaust it, as 
to give us at least a greater comparative security in any other 
termination of the war; that on all these grounds, this is not 
the moment at which it is consistent with our interest or our 
duty to listen to any proposals of negociation with the present 
Ruler of France; but that we are not therefore pledged to any 
unalterable determination as to our future conduct; that in this 
we must be regulated by the course of events; and that it will 
be the duty of his Majesty's ministers from time to time to 
adapt their measures to any variation of circumstances^ to con¬ 
sider how far the effects of the military operations of the allies, 
or of the internal disposition of F^^ince, correspond with our 
present expectations; and, on a view of the whole, to compare 
the difficulties or risks which may arise in the prosecution of 
the contest, with the prospect of ultimate success, or of the 
degree of advantage which may be derived from its farther 
continuance, and to be governed by the result of all these 
considerations, in the opinion and advice which they may offer 
to their sovereign. 
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ON SECURITY AGAINST, THE COMJ^ON 

ENEMY 

[Pitt’s ‘Buts’ and ‘Ifs.’] 

February 17, 1800.' 

The ntotion which I shall submit to the committee this day, 
is founded upon a principle which has been often, and has 
recently Ij^een recognized in this house, that we are to proceed 
in a vigorous prosecution of the war \ a measure which we in 
common feel to be necessary for the safety, honour, and happi¬ 
ness of this country. I'hose who were of opinion that his 
Majesty’s government acted wisely in declining negociation at 
this period with the enemy, will not be backward in consenting 
to contiryie, or, if necessary, to augment the force that may be 
deemed proper to be used in the common cause, such as was 
employed last year, or may be employed this, and which affords 
the best prospect of succ^s on the frontier of France. This 
gives, even to France, an opportunity of relieving itself from a 
galling yoke and obtaining a happy repose, and to its neigh¬ 
bours a hope of permanent tranquillity. It affords a prospect 
of delivering the remainder of the continent (for much of it was 
delivered during the last campaign) from the horror of a system 
which once threatened even more than all Europe with total 
destruction. These are among the grtat objects which we must 
endeavour to accomplish. Above all, we have to crush and 
disable the system of jacobinism, or if we even fail in completely 
destroying that monster, we should at least persevere till Ire 


1 Pitt baviiw moved the order of the day, for referring his Majesty’s message to 
a committee oTthe whole house, to consider of a supply to be grantM to his M^esty, 
the house resolved itself mto a committee accordingly. 

The King’s message ran ^ 

'^His ]lBQ*esty is at present employed in concerting sutm engagemeifts with the 
Emperor Genmapy, the EMctor of Bavaria, and other powers of the eppire, as may 
strengthen Uie efforts of his Imperial Majesty, and materially conduce to ihe advantage 
of the common cause to the coujt|e of the ensuing campaign; and hb Majesty will give 
.dlteciions that these engagements, as soon as they shall have been completed and 
ratted, shall he laid bemre the house. But, in order to ensoK the beneht of this co¬ 
operation at an early period, hb Majesty b desirous of authorbing hb minbter to make 
(Revisions Uy)j sneh advances as may be necessary, in the first instance, for thb purpose; 
his Majesty recommends it to the house to enable him to make such |^visiou 
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have weakened the instruments and engines by which it propa¬ 
gates its principles; for it is generally agreed, that there can be 
no safety for Europe as long as jacobinism remains strong and 
triumphant. Those, therefore, 1 say, who were of opinion thift 
his Majesty’s ministers acted wisely in declining to negociate 
with the enftmy at this mdment, will not be unwilling to assent 
to the motion with which I shall have the honour of concluding. 
But I should hope that even those who recommended nego- 
ciation, and who, I believe, recommended it without much 
confidence of ultimate success if it were attempted, will acquiesce 
in the measure that I am now going to propose. The majority 
of this house, and the great majority of the people of this 
country, will, I am confident, agree, that if the war is to be 
carried on at all, it should be carried on upon that soale which 
is most likely to bring it to an honourable, if possible a speedy, 
but, at all events, to a secure conclusion. 

After what I have seen of the brilliant achievements last year, 
it is not for me to say how much is to be expected from the 
exertions of the Imperial arms; this is not for me to argue—it 
rests upon a much better foundation than any argument can be. 
I am aware, that there is fresh in the minds of those who are 
most anxious for the honour of the common cause, a supposition 
that there may not be the same co-operation of both the 
Imperial courts, or that the same force will not be employed 
against France in the present year, or the ensuing campaign, as 
there was the last campaign. I take this opportunity of stating, 
that there is reason to believe the Emperor of Russia will not 
employ his arms to the same extent, if to any extent, against 
France, in conjunction with Austria. I stated this on a former 
night I stated also, that there was no reason to believe that 
his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, will withdraw 
frdm the most cordial co-operation with this country, or cease 
to shew his resolution not to acquiesce with France, whilst it 
pursues a system, such as it does now, that endangers the 
tranquillity of Europe and all its establishments. But if there 
were anv grounds of apprehension that his Imperial Majesty 
would wnhdraw all co-operation, I should then take til^^ liberty 
of urging}that as an additional reason fdl- the measure which 
his Majesty has taken, and which was^comraunicated to us by 
his gracious message, part of which the committee has just 
heard read; and the committee will learn with satisfaction, that 
the force from the power of Germany will be greater in the 
ensuing campaign than it was in the last, great and brilliaM^i^ 
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its victories were: I,should therefore expect the concurrence of 
this committee to any measure which may be likely to further 
so very desirable an object. If the general object, therefore, 
be likely to meet the concurrence of the house, as by recent 
discussion the house has already declared and pledged itself it 
should, I might now proceed to irfy motion; bift there are 
Some other points upon which it is perhaps expected that I 
should touch briefly. At this period of the year, and from 
circumstances which I need not enumerate, we cannot have the 
• treaties ready to be laid before parliament, therefore the house 
cannot judge ultimately on the scheme, part only of which is 
now laid before it; but I say there is already enough before us 
to make it incumbent on parliament, at this crisis, to enable 
his Majesty to make advances such as may prevent the enemy 
from having any advantage by postponing the efforts of the 
allies beyond an early period, or of preventing the campaign 
from being opened with that vigour which the friends of the 
common cause against the common enemy could wish: the 
great object of the present measure is to give spirit to the 
campaign at its commencement, and afterwards due strength 
for its continuance on the part of the allies. 

These are the two principles on which his Majesty’s message 
is founded; and the motion with which I shall have the honour 
of concluding, is to give his Majesty’s intention effect. I am 
not aware of any objections that are likely to be made to this 
measure. If I should hear any, I shall endeavour to give them 
an answer. There is only one point more to which I beg leave 
to allude, and which was hinted at on a former day: I have 
stated, that from the circumstances of the continent; the nego- 
ciations between us and our allies are not fully concluded; it 
is therefore impossible for me to name the whole force to be 
employed, or the total amount of the pecuniary assistance 
which this country is to afford to his Imperial Majesty. I have 
already said, it is proposed in the mean time diat 500,000/. 
should be advanced by way of commencement. At the same 
time, I am aware that gentlemen would naturally expect 1 
should itete some general heads of what we have iir view by 
the measure now abbut to be submitted to the c|mmittee. 
The object of it is to se^re the co*operation of such a force as 
his h^jesty’s ministers have reason to believe is likely to be 
, superior, to any force the French can bring to the frontier. 
The total amount of the advance upon this subject will probably 
mtEions and a balC; for the whol^ forc^ tQ be employed 
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against France is considerably larger than it was last year. 
The sum which is now proposed to be voted is only 500,000/. 
I shall therefore move, “ That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that a sum not exceeding 500,000/. be granted to his Majesty; 
to enable his Majesty to make such advances as may be 
necessary fcfr the purpose of insuring, at an early period, a 
vigorous co-operation of the Emperor of Germany, the Elector 
of Bavaria and other powers, in the ensuing campaign against 
the common enemy.” 

Mr. Tierney in strong terms objected to the motion, challenging ministers 
to define, if it were possible, the real aim and object of the war. It is not, 
concluded he, the destruction of jacobin principles ; it may be the restora¬ 
tion of the House of Bourbon; but 1 would wish the right honourable 
gentleman in one sentence to state, if he can, without his ifs and^^«/rj, and 
special pleading ambiguity, what this object is. I am persuaded he cannot; 
and that he calls us to prosecute a war, and to lavish our ticasure and 
blood in its support, when no one plain satisfactory reason can be given for 
its continuance. 

Mr. Pitt: The observation with which tliQ honourable 
gentleman concluded his speech, appears to me one* of the 
strangest I ever heard advanced, and first challenges my atten¬ 
tion. He defies me to state, in qpe sentence, what is the 
object of the war. I know not whether I can do it in one 
sentence; but in one word, I can tell him that it is security : 
security against a danger, the greatest that ever threatened the 
world. It is security against a danger which never existed in 
any past period of society. It is security against a danger 
which in degree and extent was never equalled; against a 
danger which threatened all the nations of the earth; against a 
danger which has been resisted by all the nations of Europe, 
and resisted by none with so much success as by this nation, 
because by none has it been resisted so uniformly, and with so 
much energy. This country alone, of all the nations of Europe, 
presented barriers the best fitted to resist its progress. We 
alone recognized the necessity of open war, as well with the 
principles, as the practice of the French revolution. We saw 
that it wA to be resisted no less by arms abroad, Ilian by 
precautionJat home; that we were to loolc for protection no 
less to the courage of •our forces, than»to the wisdom of our 
councils; no less to military effort, than to legislative enact¬ 
ment. At the moment when those, who now admit the 
dangers of jacobinism while they contend that it is extinct, 
used to palliate its atrocity, and extenuate its mischief, tMfe. 
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house wisely saw that it was necessary to erect a double safe¬ 
guard against a danger that wrought no less by undisguised 
«jiostility than by secret machination. But how long is it since 
, the honourable gentleman and his friends have discovered that 
the dangers of jacobinism have ceased to exist ? * How long is 
■ it since they have found that the cause of the Frenth revolution 
is not the cause of liberty ? How or where did the honourable 
gentleman discover that the jacobinism of Robespierre, of 
Barrere, the jacobinism of the Triumvirate, the jacobinism of 
the Five Directors, which he acknowledged to be real, has all 
vanished and disappeared, because it has all been centered and 
condensed into one man who was reared and nursed in its 
bosom, whose celebrity was gained under its auspices, who was 
at once the child and the champion of all its atrocities and 
horrors ? Our security in negociation is to be this Buonaparte, 
who is now the sole organ of all that was formerly dangerous 
and pestiferous in the revolution. Jacobinism is allowed 
formerly to have existed, because the power was divided. Now 
it is single, and it no longer lives. This discovery is new, and 
I know not how it has been made. 

But the honourable gentleman asks. What is our intention ? 
He asks, Whether the waS is to be carried on till jacobinism is 
finally extinguished ? If he means that war is to be carried on 
till jacobinism has either lost its sting or is abridged in its 
power to do evil, I say that this is the object of our exertions. 
X do not say that we must wage war until the principle of 
jacobinism is extinguished in the mind of every individual; 
were that the object of the contest, I am afraid it would not 
terminate but with the present generation. I am afraid that a 
mind once tainted with that infection never recovers its health¬ 
ful state. I am afraid that no purification is sufficient to 
eradicate the poison of that foul distemper. Even those, we 
see, who so loudly tell us now that the danger of jacobinism is 
past, are endeavouring to disarm us of the means of carrying on 
the war we now wage against its remnant, by those arts which 
they employed to bend us down before its meridian ^plendour. 
Thejnreil ps again, |hat, by resisting that pestilent mischief, we 
are promoting distress, that we are despising humanity. They 
tell us that we have sjisnt two hundred millions for a phrase— 
for the words ** just and necessary.” I hope. Sir, that the 
people of this country will not be governed by words. No, 

‘ the people of England will not be so misled. We have 
ent twp hundred m&bns; but what has been the object— 
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what have been the fruits of this expenditure? If this country 
has spent two hundred millions, they have been spent to 
preserve the sources of its prosperity, its happiness, its glor^ 
its freedom. Yes, Sir, we have spent that sum; and I trust we 
are ready, aS I am sure ;we are able, to spend two hundred 
millions mSre for purposes so great and important. I trust 
this country is ready to exert its efforts to avail ourselves of the 
assistance of our allies to obtain real security, and to attain 
solid peace. 

It is true that in this contest different opinions may exist as 
to the means by which the danger is to be resisted; the 
Emperor of Russia may approve of one course; the Emperor 
of Germany may adopt another. But is it not strange that the 
honourable gentleman should be so particularly displeased that 
we should be desirous of the co-operation of the Emperor of 
Germany, who has not gone so far in his declarations on the 
subject of the war as the Emperor of Russia ? Is it a ground 
of objection with the honourable gentleman, that we should 
avail ourselves of the assistance of those who do not declare 
themselves in favour of that object which he professeS himself 
particularly to disapprove? If, as I do not believe, the 
Emperor of Germany did not s<»2 any danger in French 
principles; if, as I do not believe, the Emperor of Germany 
considers it as no desirable object to overthrow that govern¬ 
ment by which they are embodied and organized, yet are we to 
refuse the co-operation of that power which may so essentially 
contribute to promote that security which we have in view? 
Without changing our own objects, may we not avail ourselves 
of the aid of other powers, though the motives of the co 
operation may not be those which dictate our own exertions ? 
Admitting that the Emperor of Germany has no other view 
but to regain possession of the Netherlands, to drive the 
enemy back to the Rhine, to recover the fortresses which it 
was for a moment forced to abandon, are these objects which 
we have no interest to promote? are these designs which 
have no celation to British policy—no connexion with British 
safety? yhatever be the professions o^ Austria, s 1 !^ must 
dread theliostility of French principles, she must distrust the 
security of republican* peace. Why, tlnen, should we be un¬ 
willing to employ the co-operation of Austrian arms for objects 
in wmch we ourselves are so nearly concerned? It is our 
duty, it is our highest interest to encourage the exertions, 
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to promote the views of Austria, with which our own security 
is so materially concerned. 

The honourable gentleman took another ground of argument, 
to which I shall now follow him. He said, that the war could 
not be jiist, because it was carried on for the restoration of the 
House of Bourbon; and, secondly, that it coWd not be 
necessary, because we had refused to negociate for peace when 
an opportunity for negociation was offered us. As to the first 
proposition, that it cannot be just, because it is carried on for 
the restoration of the House of Bourbon, he has assumed the 
foundation of the argument, and has left no ground for con¬ 
troverting it, or for explanation, because he says that any attempt 
at explanation upon this subject is the mere ambiguous unintelli¬ 
gible language of ifs and buts^ and of special pleading. Now, 
Sir, I never had much liking to special pleading; and if ever 1 
had any, it is by this time almost entirely gone. He has besides 
so abridged me of the use of particles, that though I am not 
particularly attached to the sound of an if ox a but^ I would be 
much obliged to the honourable gentleman if he would give 
me somfe others to supply their places. Is this, however, a 
light matter, that it should be treated in so light a manner? 
The restoration of the Fwjnch monarchy, I will still tell the 
honourable gentleman, I consider as a most desirable object, 
because I think that it would afford the strongest and best 
security to this country and to Europe. But this object may 
not be attainable; and if it be not attainable, we must be 
satisfied ’vith the best security which we can find independent 
of it. Peace is most desirable to this country; but nego¬ 
ciation may be attended with greater evils than could be 
counterbalanced by any benefits which would result from it 
And ^this be found to be the case; if it afford no prospect of 
security; if it threaten all the evils which we have been 
struggling to avert; if the prosecution of the war afford the 
prospect of attaining complete security; and if it may be 
prosecuted with increasing commerce, with increasing means, 
and with increasing prosperity, except what may result from 
the vii^mons of th^seasons; then I say, that it is prudent in 
us not to negociate at the present moment. Th^ are my 
huts and my ^s. Thistis my plea, and *on no other do I wish 
to be tried, by God and my country. 

The honourable gentlemah says, that we reduce our own 
means in the same proportion that we exhaust those of the' 
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enemy. Is this, indeed, the conclusion which we must draw 
from a survey of the respective situations of France and 
England, since the negociation at Paris, and particularly those 
at Lisle ? Does the honourable gentleman really think, that tHh 
means of this country have been exhausted in the same pro¬ 
portion wihh those of thfe enemy? Does he think that the 
expense of a new campaign will produce that effect? On 
these grounds of comparison the question is to be decided, 
and not upon those topics which are adduced to create a 
prejudice against the war, and those insidious representations 
employed to render it unpopular. It is, indeed, to become 
the allies of jacobinism ; to connect, as some affect to do, the 
present scarcity with the subject of the war. It is, indeed, to 
resort to its most destructive weapons, thus to appeal to the 
feelings of the multitude, and call upon them to decide on such 
a ground upon a question, of which, in their coolest state, they 
are, perhaps, unqualified to judge. When we see such arts 
employed, I think it pretty strong proof that jacobinism is not 
extinct. If indeed we find that it is still aliva even in the 
minds of spectators, what influence must it not possess with those 
who are involved in its scenes, and who rule by its influence ? 

It is said, however, that I endeavour to prevent the freedom 
of deliberation, by saying, that parliament, by its former vote, 
is pledged to this particular measure. Most certainly I have 
no such intention; on the contrary, I stated only, that those 
who think the war should be continued, must approve of every 
means by which it can be carried on with vigour and success. 
The question then is, whether the measure is calculated for 
that end ? if it is, it would be to suppose parliament guided by 
no consistent view, if it did not meet with its approbation. 
That the honourable gentleman and his friends should oppose 
the measure, I should be disposed to ascribe, not so much to 
their disapproving it, as to their opposition to the war itself. 
I took it for granted, indeed, that even some of those who 
opposed the war itself, might acquiesce in this measure, because 
I trust their sentiment is sincere ; they cannot prevent the war 
—^they must be desirous to see it carried on with f!|^ur and 
success. |If they had no other object b 3 t to palsy our efforts, 
to disarm*our force irf the prosecution pf a contest, which their 
votes cannot prevent; their objects would be criminal, their 
language would be mischievous. I hope, however, that the 
feelings, which, in candour, I supposed gentlemen on the other 
side to possess, will not be belied by their conduct, ^ ,, 
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The honourable gentleman says, that though his friends are 
few, they have represented the opinions of the country on a 
former occasion, and that they now represent it in their 
expressed desire of peace. If he meant this in the fi^ll sense 
oC his expressions, it is another proof that jacobinism is not yet 
overthrown ; for it is one of its mosf favourite principles, thatifi^ 
the few who compose the sect represent the opinion of the 
many. I recollect an expression of an honourable gentleman,^ 
who now seldom favours us with his presence, when speaking 
of himself and his friends, “ the few who express the voice of 
the people,” which is nearly the same with the language of the 
honourable gentleman this night. But I must require a little 
more evidence than either of them ever produced, to prove 
that they cpeak, or ever have spoken, the voice of the country. 
On the occasion alluded to, when government thought it 
expedient to make an attempt at negociation, I deny that the 
voice of the majority of the ':ountry was for peace: but many 
entertained a hope that there was some chance of security in 
negociation, and wished the attempt to be made. Government 
coincided with them in opinion; but very few now regret, 
from what has since occurred in France, and from every part 
of her conduct, that the attempt did fail; and I am confident, 
that the majority of the country is not now represented by 
those gentlemen who are eager for negociation and who wish 
for peace without security and without stability. I am no 
enemy to peace; but I must think that the danger of patching 
up a peace without any probable ground of permanency, is 
greater even than that of carrying on a war. With respect to 
Use negociation at Lisle, I believed at that moment that the 
prosecution of the war was fraught with more danger to the 
country than the establishment of peace, if peace could have 
been concluded on such terms as were then proposed to the 
enemy. It was the result of a comparison between the farther 
prosecution of the war, and the then existing state of the 
country; a state different from that in which, 1 am happy to 
say, the country finds itself at this moment. I am fre|, Sir, to 
th^Miie prevalence of jacobinical principles in France do 
not at present allovf me to hope for a secure peac&. As I 
declared upon a former occasion, without that altempt to 
obtain peace, we could not have made those subsequent 
exertions which have proved so successful But because of 
present increased means for carrying -on war, I ask the ‘ 
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honourable gentleman, is it fair in him to argue that I was 
insincere in labouring for peace at a time, when the circum¬ 
stances of the country dictated the expedience of attempting it? 

We are told, however, that our policy ought to be changed^ 
as the Russisyis are no longer to co-operate with Austria. But 
.finay not the Russians bfe employed with advantage in the 
common cause, though they no longer act immediately in con¬ 
junction with the Austrians ? It is not for me to point out the 
particular way in which their force may be directed in con¬ 
junction with the moveable maritime force which this country 
possesses. I need not say how, while the frontiers of France 
are invested by a powerful military force, the Russians may 
co-operate in supporting those insurrections which actually 
prevail, and which threaten to break out in every part of 
France. May not these efforts produce a great and valuable 
diversion for the Russians? This is sufficient to show that 
their co-operation may still be extremely valuable. To say 
more would be no less improper than unnecessary. 

If, however, the Russians are not to assist the cause by their 
efforts upon the continental frontier of France, does it not 
become the policy of England, does it not consist with the 
wisdom of parliament, to employ ^ery means to supply the 
loss which their departure will occasion? The measure in 
question aims at that object. It aims at procuring such 
reinforcements to the military exertions of our allies as promise 
a vigorous and successful campaign. Upon a comparison, 
indeed, of the forces of France, with those which our allies 
will be enabled to bring against her, we will find that the latter 
are greatly superior. I cannot absolutely pledge myself that 
the forces of France shall not be increased in such a manner 
as to equal, if not outnumber those of the allies, but on every 
ground of conjecture the allies will maintain that superiority 
which they possessed last campaign. The measure in question 
is intended to secure that effectual co-operation, those military 
exertions which promise success ; and if the propriety of per¬ 
severing in the contest be admitted, as it has been, by the 
house, I cannot conceive what argument can be use#^ainst 
that whichTseems so necessary to its favourable issue. 

An honourable geittleman^ stated *with a gravity which 
seemed to testify his sincerity in what he advanc^, that twdive 
millions will be necessary to procure that supply of grain which 
this country requires. 1 trust that it will appear in the con- 

» Mr. Nicholl*. 
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sideration of the report of the com committee, that there has 
already been a very considerable supply of corn obtained, and 
that there is not so much to be apprehended on the score of 
Sbarcity as some suppose. But, besides that, the honourable 
gentleman exaggerates the supply that will be ^ required, he 
infers that we shall not be able td' find pecuniaiy resources 
both for the war and to obviate the danger of scarcity. Doubt¬ 
less, however, there is no difficulty in supplying both demands. 
No man who thinks the war right and politic will suppose that 
we ought to withhold those supplies which are necessary to 
support the contest with vigour, and bring it to a successful 
termination, because there happens to exist a scarcity which 
has no connexion with the war, and which the prosecution of 
it can in* no way aflect. The fallacy of ascribing that scarcity 
to the war is no less unfounded in reasoning than it is 
mischievous in its consequences. 

It is for the house, then, to decide whether, in supporting 
this measure, we have judged on good grounds. If any man 
thinks he sees the means of bringing the contest to an earlier 
termination than by vigorous effort and military operations, he 
is justified in opposing the measures which are necessary to 
carry it on with energy. ^Those who consider the war to be 
expedient, cannot, with consistency, refuse their assent to 
measures calculated to bring it to a successful issue. Even 
those who may disapprove of the contest, which they cannot 
prevent by their votes, cannot honestly pursue that conduct 
which could tend only to render its termination favourable to 
the enemy. God forbid I should question the freedom of 
thought, or the liberty of speech! but I cannot see how gentle¬ 
men can justify a language and a conduct which can have no 
tendency but to disarm our exertions, and to defeat our hopes 
in the prosecution of the contest. They ought to limit them¬ 
selves to those arguments which could influence the house 
against the war altogether, not dwell upon topics which can 
tend onlj to weaken our efforts and betra5r our cause. Above 
all, nothing can be more unfair in reasoning, than to ally the 
prese«l“ 8 tarcity with the war, or to insinuate that its prosecu¬ 
tion will interfere with those supplies which we may Require. I 
am the more induced to testify thus publicly the disapprobation 
whioh such lafiguage exacts in my mind, when I observe the 
insidious use that is made of it, in promoting certain measures 
put of doors ; a language, indeed, contrary to all honest 
l^itcipH and repugnant 4^0 pvery sentiment of public duty. 
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JHE CRISIS AFTER MARENGO 

* June 27, 1800.^ 

Sir, having attentively listened to the observations made by 
the honourable gentleman, and considered the nature of his 
motion, I think myself warranted in maintaining that the 
whole of his argument applies to one or two propositions. 
His chief object is calculated to lead to an immediate peace 
with the French republic, or to induce the house to address his 
Majesty no longer to place his confidence in his present 
ministers. As far as the call of the house goes, 1 would leave 
it to others rather than take a part in the mere propriety of the 
measure; and I shall content myself with observing, that the 
call must in every possible view prove useless. Itis evidently 
unnecessary, because if the question be admitted tO’> possess 
strong claims to attention, its importance will operate as 
powerfully as any call of the house^in producing the desired 
attendance. Were the house to acquiesce in the motion of the 
honourable gentleman, its compliance would produce many 
serious inconveniences. But, returning to the speech of the 
honourable gentleman, I cannot but remark, that if 1 were to 
argue on the reasons which he had stated, 1 should not trouble 
the house at any length; nor indeed am I inclined to say 
much, as most of his arguments are founded upon the recent 
news ® to which he has thought proper to allude, and which he 
undertakes to inform us is rendered so certain and authentic 
that it should, in his opinion, cause a complete change in the 
sentiments entertained and recognized by gentlemen during 
the whole of the session. I know not what to think of the 
honourable gentleman’s idea of authenticity; but to draw any 
conclusion from the statements of the enemy alone, will 
scarcely convey to an unprejudiced mind a correct nmi^n of 
authenticity. However authentic and ofSbial the articles of 
intelligence in question may b^ though they do not even go 
so far as to be supported by the credit of the French papers^ 

1 On a motion by Sheridnn, for a Coll of tibo Houso on that day foreught, Pitt tow 
nnd ropliod. 

^ Toe defeat of the Aostrians at Marengo. 

M 
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for I certainly have not seen them there—yet to draw a con¬ 
clusion from such authorities without any farther inquiry, upon 
a subject in which all Europe is implicated, and in the 
’brosecution of which our exertions have been so honourable 
to ourselves, would be to decide without the coigmon grounds 
necessary to form an opinion. Orf the imperfect, and partial 
information of the enemy, the British house of commons is 
called upon to interpose its advice with the executive govern¬ 
ment ; it is called upon to exercise a power which it should 
never exercise without the most mature deliberation, and in 
cases of urgent necessity, for it is an extraordinary power;— it 
is called upon to concur in an address to his Majesty, without 
investigation, without a fair comparison of facts; and all this 
strange qand unaccountable interference, so eagerly pressed by 
the honourable gentleman, is made to rest upon the authority 
of French papers. It appears, that to propose this conduct to 
the house is to propose, that, without knowing the extent of 
the advantages gained by the enemy; without ascertaining the 
sum of the losses sustained by our ally; without consulting 
that ally with respect to the vigour of his present situation, and 
the magnitude of his future resources, whatever calamitous 
reverses he may have recently experienced, we should at once 
come to a decision, sudden and unexpected, where cool re¬ 
flection and serious inquiry are most necessary. I trust, Sir, 
the house will never condescend to adopt a conduct so de¬ 
grading, so imprudent, and so destructive of the dignified and 
exalted character which it has supported throughout the 
present arduous contest. We have escaped from dangers 
tenfold greater; we have surmounted obstacles much more 
difficult; we have extricated ourselves from perils more 
imminent and dreadful, than those upon which the niotion is 
founded. We have triumphed in a crisis more alarming than 
the present; we have succeeded in rescuing our country from 
the ruin with which it was threatened, and afforded every chance 
of protection to Europe. When therefore we consider what we 
have done in times more pregnant with danger, shall we 
hesitaM>tq, declare that we will not, we cannot, shak^ the great 
and solid reputatioh we have acquired from our past exertions, 
by a^eeing to a motion resting upon such feeble grounds? 
1 beheve the house wul not hesitate to reject any measure of 
a shnilar tendency, and 1 am inclined to think that the 
honourable gentleman^s friends near him would join in the 
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The honourable gentleman has told us, that all our exertions 
have failed, and he has enumerated, according to his own esti¬ 
mate, all those arguments which he supposes to have influenced 
us; b\jt he has omitted the principal argument, and the very 
qualiflcatioB upon which we all along stated the question of 
war. We* did not reljf upon the strength of Russia,—the 
services qf Bavaria,—the sincerity of the Emperor of Germany, 
and the increase of his forces; nor did we depend, as has been 
so often urged by the honourable gentleman, upon the ex¬ 
hausted state and misery of the French finances; but we 
stated generally and clearly—“ Is the situation of affairs such 
as to induce you to prefer peace to the continuance of war ? ” 
We stated this to the country at large—we exhibited a fair 
balance of the advantages and disadvantages of •both, and 
drew our conclusion in conformity to statements which were 
undeniable. That there is a serious change in military affairs, 
it would be idle to deny; but does it follow from any recent 
vicissitude that what we concluded formerly was not right 
then ? Did government promise, when it agreed upon facts 
and probabilities, that the Austrian army should .be always 
victorious? Did it enter into a solemn engagement that no 
unexpected calamities should occur? Did it undertake to 
pledge itself that the talents or the Imperial commanders 
should be equal to every exigency? To terms of such a 
nature it never gave acquiescence; it never could have con¬ 
sent^. But did we not expressly say, that if the worst instead 
of the best consequences were to happen, we should not there¬ 
fore be dejected, but be prepared for the worst event, and 
exert our courage, talents, and resources, in proportion to the 
danger with which we might be threatened? I must also 
observe, if it were even advisable, under all the circumstances, 
to negociate at the present moment, that I should consider the 
honourable gentleman^s motion at least premature. It would, 
indeed, be inconsistent with every principle of prudence re¬ 
cognized in the system of human action to decide, without 
compaqng the intelligence of the enemy with the advices of 
our ally, and to ^ive complete credit to the inforaig^n that 
came frdfaa a hostile source. To call up^n the house to adopt 
a conduit of that kind, is to requir^ it to do an act of im¬ 
prudence, of which no person in the common affairs of life 
would be guilty. If the accounts respecting the successes of 
the enemy were actually correct and authentic in all their 
particulars-~though upon that head I have my doubts, sinfie it 
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appears from what has reached me that the contest has been 
more severe than generally represented; yet 1 must say, we 
should even in that case act more in favour of the enemy’s 
vi6ws than in support of our own interest by agreeing^ to the 
motion. But it may be asked, do we know the resources and 
the determination of our allies? Afe we to conclude, that 
though a convention may have been settled in one p|Lrt of the 
theatre of war, our allies are not to prove victorious in any 
other part ? Is the fortune of war fixed and riveted on the side 
of the triumphant enemy? Are we to come to a decision 
without gaining the necessary information from our allies with 
respect to their strength, their hopes, and their final resolution ? 
But, still admitting our full acquiescence in these statements, 
I must farther demand, should we agree to enter into a 
negociation in this place? I believe no gentleman in the 
house will answer in the affirmative. It would be to negociate 
without knowing the wishes and the views of the enemy; it 
would lead to a separation of interest between ourselves and 
our allies; it would transfer every advantage to France, and 
deprive us of the favourable means of terminating the negocia¬ 
tion with honour and profit to our country. I cannot believe 
that a British house of commons will be induced to come to 
> the vote which the honourable gentleman proposes. I cannot 
believe that we have so soon forgotten what we have been, and 
what we have done, from the commencement of the contest 
to the present moment; how we opposed jacobin principles 
with success, and saved our country from the depredations of 
jacobin arms, and how alone we triumphed over the insidious 
arts and open violence of the common enemy. Let us then 
preserve that character which constitutes the pride and glory 
of Englishmen—^the character of meeting every vicissitude 
with courage, magnanimity, and perseverance: and let us look 
with unshaken confidence to the issue I—^Upon these grounds, 
Sir, I feel myself justified in giving my most decisive negative 
to the motion. 
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PEACE OR WAR? 

( 

November ii, 1800/ 

Whatey^r variety of^opinion may occur in the progress of 
the discussion of those points to which the speech from the 
throne, aftd the address to his Majesty, direct the attention of 
parliament, I flatter myself, that when the real question for the 
decision of the house is fairly explained, all differences must 
cease, and all topics of division be suspended. Believing it to 
be equally the object of every man present to promote, to the 
utmost of his power, and to the best of his judgment, the 
alleviation of that distress under which the commun^y labours, 
I cannot suppose that gentlemen will find any ground of dis¬ 
sension in an address, the chief purport of which is merely to 

1 Debate on the Address in answer to his Majesty’s most gracious Speech on opening 
the session. 

My Lards and Gentlemen^ 

'I My tender concern for the welfare of my subjects, and the sense of the difficulties with 
which the poorer classes particularly have to struggle, from the present hi^ price of pro¬ 
visions, have induced me to call you together at an earlier period than I nad otherwise 
intendra. No object can be nearer my heart, than that, by your care and wisdom, all 
such meamres may be adopted, as may, upon full consideration, appear best calculated to 
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first instance, to the b»t mode of affording the earliest and the most ample encourage¬ 
ment for the importation of all descriptions of grain from abroad. Such a supply, aided 
by the examples which you have set on former occasions, of attention to economy and 
frugality in the consumption of corn, is most likely to contribute to a reduction in the 
present nigh price, and to ensure, at the same time, the means of meeting the demands 
for the necessary consumption of the year. 

*'The present circumstances will uso, I am persuaded, render the state of the laws 
respecting the commerce in the various articles of provision, the object of your serious 
deUbeiration. If, on the result of that deliberation, it shall appear to you that the evil 
necessarily arising from unfavourable seasons has been increased by any undue combina¬ 
tions or fraudulen^ractices, for the sake of adding unfairly to the price, you will feel an 
earnest desire of efiectually preventing such abuses; but vou will, I am sure, be careful 
to distinguish any practices of this nature from that regular and long established course 
of trade which expwience has shewn to be indispensable, in the present state of society, 
f(Mr the supply of uie markets, and for the subsistence of my people. 

" You v4ll have seen with concern the temporary disturbances which have taken place 
in some patts of the kingdom. Those malicious and disafiected persons who cruelly take 
advantage of the present difficulties to excite any of my subjects to acts in violation of the 
lavrs and of the public peace, are, in the present circumstances, doublv criminal, as such 
proceedings must necessarily and immediately tend to increase, in the highest degree, the 
evil compulfned of; while they, at the same ume, endsmger the permanen Ltranq uillity of 
the county, on which the well being of the industrious classes of the cAnMnity must 
alwim principally depend. * 

" 'The volimtary exertions which havii on this occasion been made for the immediate 
repression ofwese outrages, lAd in support of the laws and public peace, are therefore 
entitled to my highest praise. * 

" Genitsmtn ^ftkt Hanst ef Commons^ 

" Under the circumstances of the present meeting, I am desirou of asking of jyou mds 
supplies only as may be necessary for carrying on uie public service, till the parlmmeAt of 
the united ICingdom of Great Britain and Irdand may conveniently be assembled. 

“Tive estimates for that purpose will be laid before you; and 1 have no doubt ^your 
readiness to make such provision as the public interests may appear to require. • 
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thank his Majesty for the opportunity which he has given to 
parliament, of entering upon the consideration of the subject. 

J’he speech, and the address founded upon it, comprehend 
two. great. leading topics. They state, and propose <for the 
deliberation of parliament, the difficulties undef which the 
public how labour from a succession of unfavourable seasons. 
They naturally point to an investigation of the cauies of the 
calamity, and the remedies of which it is susceptible; and in 
allusion to the recent communications which have taken place 
with the enemy, they bring under review, in regular progress, 
the important question of peace or war. These, however, are 
questions which are rather to be entered for future delibera¬ 
tion, than brought forward for specific opinion and immediate 
resolve. 

Upon the first of these objects, what does the speech recom¬ 
mend as necessary ? What does the address desire the house 
to do ? In both, a strong and anxious feeling is expressed for 
the miseries of the various classes who suffer by the high price 
of provisions, and the remedy proposed is an early, expedi¬ 
tious, ancf effectual mode of obtaining supply by importation, 
aided by a narrowed and economical application of the resources 
which our own means afford. Whatever difference of senti¬ 
ment may exist respecting the causes of the evil; whatever 
views may be entertained respecting the most effectual remedies, 
all, I am persuaded, must feel how delicate the subject is, how 
difeult the discussion, how careful the legislature must be in 
the adoption of specific measures of remedial policy. But, 
aware of these circumstances, all must at the same time be 
sensible that two modes of relief, simple, practical, safe, and 
effectual, are placed within our reach. The first of these is 



** Lords and Genilemon^ 

** I htive djre«t«d copies to be laid before you, of those commanications which have 
recently passed between me and the French government respecting the commencement of 
negociationa for peace. You will see in them fresh and striking proofs of my earnest 
desire to contribute to the re-establishment of general twiquillity. That desire, on my 
part, has hitherto been tmhappily fwtated by the determination of the enemy to enter 
oflly on a I 
either wit' 

anxiety f , , 

obstacle or delay ou'ray pam, fb the adoption of such measures as may best tend to pro- 
, mote and accelerate that desitabie end, consistently with the honour of thia county, and 
the tnxe intereats of mypeMa; b** if the disposition of our enemies shomd continue to 
render {this great object or all my wishes unattainable, without the sacrifice of these 
essential^cootuderatioos, on the auun^ance of whidi all its advantages must depmad, you 
. wdU, I am confident, perisvesto in afirordhwme'the same loyal and steady suppoirt whiim X 
.I^WS'eicperidneed tl^ole of tus impoitant contest, and which oak under the 

of l^rovideacei enaMed me, during a period of such unexampled difficulty and 
v^imiUiplww to aU Ithbaucraunding nationth to mai^in unimpaired the security and honour 
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importation from abroad. Experience has sufficiently proved 
the efficacy of this resource. We know, by the most authentic 
documents, that the importation last year exceeded any thing 
that had ever taken place within the same space of time. Tfie 
importance '^sind necessity of this expedient must at once be 
recognized.* We have likewise the satisfaction of knowing that 
we possess the means of rendering this aid effectual. Great as 
the last year’s importation was, it is in our power to render 
that of the present more extensive. This is to be done by the 
use of bounties, on the principle acted upon last year, by which 
provision was effectually made that the expense of the bounty 
should never be imposed on the country, but when the neces¬ 
sity for it existed, and when the advantage of it was ascertained. 
That principle will be again applied, with the benefit^jf former 
experience. The assistance derived from it will be increased 
in proportion to the more favourable harvest in foreign coun¬ 
tries : it is consolatory to know, that, on the continent of 
Europe, as well as in America, the crops have been productive; 
and no doubt can be entertained, that the wealth of this country 
must command a supply that cannot fail to relieve the difficulties 
under which we labour. 

As to the other object, the dimifutior of consumption, and 
the employment of substitutes, the unfortunate experience we 
have had of the efficacy of these expedients enables us to call 
them into action with new advantage and effect. In 1795 
17^6, and in the course of last year, we had derived much 
relief from the examples of economy which w’ere set, and it will 
be our business now to practise upon the knowledge we have 
acquired. We shall now be able, upon an enlarged observa¬ 
tion, to render substitutes available, to turn every thing to profit. 

Thus much I have said upon the nature of the remedies 
pointed out in the speech and address, to show that in their 
nature they cannot produce any difference of opinion. They 
must be admitted by all to be salutary and indispensable. I 
hope too, that what I have urged will be considered as a full 
justification for proceeding with all possible expedition to give 
effect to |hem. I trust that it will be cqpsidered a^SP^ound 
suificient||ror me to propose, that, even before we separate, the 
house should resolve.itself into a committee of the whole house, 
to ascertain and vote* the amount of the bounties which it will 
be proper to grant. It must be felt, that no m^ure piresses 
so much as this; nothing can be more important than imme¬ 
diately to animate and to fix the exertions of the impoit^by» 
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specifpng the allowance to which he will be entitled. The 
second object is one which requires no more delay in the 
adoption; but it is less a matter for legislative arran^ment, 
tHough in that way, something may be done by regulation. 
From example it is most likely, however, to obtain its full 
operation. Upon the consideration *of these simple and easy 
remedies, every man must see, that whether the ^rvest has 
been deficient in a greater or less degree, more will be done 
to afford effectual relief to the community than any doubtful 
experiment of regulation to reduce the price of commodities, 
and to obtain the supply of the market with all the effect which 
the most confident might ascribe to it, could ever produce. 

I trust, therefore, that I have completely shelvn the necessity 
of the meisures recommended in the speech, and the propriety 
of adopting them without delay. Our agreeing to these pre¬ 
liminary steps by no means precludes farther inquiry, or more 
deliberate determination. But at present no procrastination, 
no inquiry can be necessary to authorise the expedients which 
are proposed. Let investigation, however, be i)ursued—^let 
remedies*be suggested; the house will hear with impartiality, 
and decide upon conviction. 1 do not hesitate at the same 
time to declare, that, to go ^eyond the remedy which is plain, 
practical, sanctioned by the soundest principles, and confirmed 
by the surest experience, must ever be a dangerous course:— 
it is unsafe in the attempt, it is unworthy of a statesman in the 
design, to abandon the system which practice has explained 
and experience has confirmed, for the visionary advantages of 
a crude, untried theory. It is no less unsafe, no less unworthy 
of the active politician, to adhere to any theory, however just 
in its general principle, which excludes from its view those par¬ 
ticular details, those unexpected situations, which must render 
the scheme of the philosophic politician in the closet inai> 
plicable to the actual circumstances of human affairs. But, if 
it be unwise to be guided solely by speculative systems of 
political economy, surely it is something worse to draw theories 
of r^^idation from clamour and alarm. If we ought no%to bend 
observailM and exp^ience to any thepiy, surely we ought 
much less to make just principles and tried cours^ yield to 
!^ld projects, strack out/rom temporary distress, the Wspring, 
net of argument, but of fear; not of inquiry, but of passion; 

* of pool refieetion, but of 'inflamed prejudice. No man, 
;t|rho .4uiy consi^^ causes firom which the 

of tihe country hac|^ arisen, who well understood the 
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foundation on which it stood, could think for a moment that, 
to redress any supposed mischief which, in times of peculiar 
scarcity and distress, monopoly might be supposed to have 
occasioned, it would be right to strike at the freedom of trade, 
and the application of industry and capital. To do so, would 
be to brings us back to something wotse than the system that 
prevailed five hundred years ago; inasmuch as the state of the 
country, tlie distribution of property, and the employments of 
industry, were so infinitely different from what obtained at the 
period when that system prevailed. Indeed nothing could be 
more absurd than to suppose that such a scheme, even though 
suited to the aera from which it is derived, could be applicable 
to the new interests and demands of another state of society. 

But the system recommended by his Majesty is equally re¬ 
moved from these opposite extremes. It is that which true 
wisdom and enlarged policy alone will recognize; it is that alone, 

I am convinced, which the house will pursue in the application 
of the remedies which the case may require. Parliament will 
inquire, it will collect facts, it will seek information, it will 
examine evidence; and if an abuse is proved tbjBxist, the 
remedy will be canvassed upon its own merits. 

It is not my wish, in this stage of the business, to state any 
opinions which I may have already*conceived upon the subject 
In proceeding to the minute investigation of the subject, how¬ 
ever, it is not amiss to point out the errors on both sides, from 
which remedial policy ought to be exempt. There are some 
sorts of remedies which it is right to shew can in no case be 
employed, as there may be abuses which it will be the desire of 
parliament to correct by every means in its power to employ. 
All, however, that the present question requires, is to express 
our readiness to concur in the measures necessary to promote 
importation and economy. For this purpose no time for de¬ 
liberation can be requisite; we must already be prepared on 
these points with a clear opinion, and ready to pledge ourselves 
to give them the utmost effect. 

On the causes by which the present high price is occasioned, 
there are, no doubt, many opinions; both the ex|||S{\^of the 
evils and the remedy have been disputfed. The question is 
embarrasled by many prejudices. Some, whose motives are 
unquestionable, and the humanity of wliose views is conspicuous, 
may have been led to give encouragement to the errors, and a 
sanction to the clamours which have prevailed on the subject 
Others, whose motives are more doubtful, have endeavou ||4 to 

M2 * 
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combine two distinct grounds of prejudice, and to connect the 
scarcity with the war. Thus upon two subjects, each in itself 
liable to much misconception, and in its nature demanding a 
tool examination, violent clamour has been raised ^ I trust, 
however, that there are but few who think it wise, or useful to 
connect the discussion of these two topics. The causes of the 
scarcity, and the policy and necessity of the war, present dis¬ 
tinct subjects of consideration ; and none will blend the 
discussion of the latter with the former, who wish only to com¬ 
municate information, and to suggest remedies. 

An honourable Baronet,^ and an honourable gentleman ® near 
him have, indeed, attempted to connect the argument: but, 
with all deference to their talents, I confess I should, before 
advancing any thing in reply, wish to hear what more weighty 
arguments might be urged in support of the same side. It ap¬ 
pears to me, that, on a general view, no man can contend that 
the war has any material tendency to increase an evil which 
can be traced to other causes. But, I perceive from the gestures 
of gentlemen opposite, that the doctrine, of which I had given 
the credit to the honourable baronet and the honourable gentle¬ 
man who spoke last, is more generally entertained. On this 
point, then, we shall have an opportunity of a more detailed 
discussion on a future day: I must think, however, that it is 
not too much to expect from the candour, from the good sense, 
from the prudence of gentlemen on the other side, that the 
consideration of the high price of provisions should be guided 
only by views of public benefit j that no matter should be intro¬ 
duced into it for the purpose of collateral effect; for the purpose 
of creating undue feeling and unfounded clamours. By this 
candour I shall endeavour to guide my own conduct, and I 
shall be sorry to remark any deviation from it in others. 

But, since this question has been started, I beg leave to hint 
a few general observations, which seem completely to overthrow 
the argument of those (if there be any) who seriously impute 
the dearness of provisions to the war. In a more detailed dis¬ 
cussion I shall be ready to examine separately the effe(J of every 
tax wbisilhas been imposed since the year 1793 1 to state the 
utmost effect'whiclf it could be supposed to have* produced 
directly or indir^tly oq the price of grain; and to ^rove that 
these taxes coulff form, even on the most exaggerated computa¬ 
tion, a Very intonsiderable pait of the increased price of pro- 
^nsions. To shew that the war has not any general effect to 

i > Mr. Robson. 
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raise the price of grain, consider only the price of grain at 
different periods of the present war, though the argument 
would be strengthened by a review of former wars. Three qjr 
four yeafs have been years of comparative high price. In the 
years 1794 aftd 1795 the j^rice was high; but in the interval of 
nearly three*years that succeeded, that is from about Michael¬ 
mas 17961*) Midsummer 1799, the price sunk perhaps too low 
for the fair profit of the farmer. The general price then in 
England (to which I confine my remarks) was from 48^. to 491. 
a quarter. From Michaelmas 1798 to Lady-day 1799 it was 
not above 48J. How then, if the war were the cause of the 
dearness, did it happen that the effect, which on the hypothesis 
should have been increasing, was suspended during an interval 
of nearly three years; and when likewise, during thise years, 
some of the taxes to which the effect is chiefly ascribed had been 
imposed ? Previous to the last-mentioned period (one of great 
cheapness), the triple assessment had existed a twelvemonth, 
and must have produced its full effect. This plain fact is alone 
worth a thousand inferences deduced by circuitous reasonings. 

1 know not whether this fact will be an answer to the arguments 
that I have not yet heard, but I think it is at least a sufficient 
answer to those of the honourable biironet. In matters of this 
kind, it is the shortest way to employ such plain and familiar 
reasoning j and though it may not always be a safe and solid 
mode of argument to presume against the validity of an objec¬ 
tion, I am persuaded that arguments like that which I have 
mentioned will often be found to answer by anticipation the 
statements by which they are opposed. I shall not enter into 
any comparative statement of the prices in former wars, nor 
insist on the ingenious arguments that have been adduced to 
shew that war is favourable to lowness, of price. It is deserving 
of remark, however, that this country, which from the period of 
the revolution, for a great part of the present century, had been 
used to export great quantities of grain, ceased to export and 
began to import in the middle of that peace which succeeded 
the most^uccessful war in which this country ever wa^ngaged. 
Thus it is4:lear, from a deduction of facts, i#:hat war o^tSClf has 
no evident^and necessary connection with the dearness of pro¬ 
visions, and that there can be no reascti for at all combining 
the question of scarcity with the distinct inquiry respecting the 
policy of the war. 

There may, indeed, arise much difference on p»articular facts, 
on points of inference, and the nature of legislative operaffoh; < 
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but there are leading principles that must be common to all who 
enter upon the discussion with candid and liberal sentiments* 
Jn the consideration of the present calamity we oughtsj as men 
of humanity, to look at it with the deepest feelings of compassion 
for the distress of our fellow-creatines ; as public men, with a 
prpTound sense of the importance of watching ovdt the welfare 
of the industrious classes of the community; as menof prudence, 
who are bound to provide for their interests, and who will not 
stoop to flatter their errors, we ought to consider it as a malady 
affecting the state; but one in a delicate spot, not to be in¬ 
cautiously touched—^not to be treated with new and violent 
remedies:—to follow untried theories must be peculiarly fatal 
in a matter of so much nicety, and wherein errors must be of 
the mo^ malignant and extensive mischief. In the prosecution 
of the inquiry, we ought to be open to information; indefati¬ 
gable to examine, but careful to weigh, and cautious to proceed 
when the speculation of corrective regulation would lead to 
overthrow the good that we have proved, for projects not even 
recommended by plausibility. 

As td the extent of the deficiency of the late harvest, it would 
be no less rash than unnecessary to give any opinion. For the 
practical remedies proposfd, a knowledge of the precise deficit 
is not required. This, however, we know, that, notwithstanding 
the clamour about monopoly previous to the harvest, it is now 
universally admitted that the old stock was very nearly ex¬ 
hausted. An early harvest, therefore, found us with less stock 
than usual j of course that stock, unless aided by importation 
from abroad and economy of our own resources, must be 
applicable to the consumption of a shorter period of time than 
usual. Having already mentioned substitutes, and remarked 
that experience had rendered us more familiar with their utility 
and the mode of their application, 1 shall just mention how 
they may be rendered more effectual on the present occasion. 
We know that last year the corps failed almost generally in all 
articles of provision. This year, though wheat is short, several 
other kinds (particularly barley) are plentiful both at»home and 
abrotd;^ By the d^je application of the resources pf economy 
and of substitutes, joined to importation, 1 am satisfied that* 
the supply of the yeai»will be made to answer the consumption. 
I dp not wish to under-rate the difficulties of our situation; but 
1 will assert, that, if we employ proper precaution, and 
^‘iexerc^e becoming firmness, we have in our own power the 
;r^e 4 y for .the distress under which the country labours. I do 
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not imagine, indeed, that any extraordinary and rapid diminu¬ 
tion of price is to be expected; but if we abstain from all rash 
experiment in the established course of trade, there is the best 
reason to*think that there will be a considerable reduction of 
price, a reduction gradual and permanent, one that will alleviate 
the distress ctf the poor, without risking that increase of con¬ 
sumption wl^ich ought so much in the present circumstances to be 
avoided. Besides the actual deficiency this year, the late high 
prices might be accounted for on reflecting that the stock of last 
year was exhausted, that the farmer must have been unable both 
to provide for the demands of the market, and to prepare for the 
supplies of seed which a more favourable season had required. 

This of itself is sufficient to explain the high price for several 
weeks, without supposing any great deficiency of cropi or any 
improper arts to keep back grain and to starve the market. 
It certainly was an unfortunate error to ascribe the prices too 
much either to the deficiency on the one hand, or to monopoly 
on the other. In the one case it gave a sanction to high price, 
and in the other to unfounded popular clamour. The past 
prices, however, I am fully convinced, ought not to be taken 
as a proof and index of what future prices may be. If the 
order of things by which the market had so long been regularly 
supplied be not disturbed by impolitic interference; if we are 
prudent to encourage importation, and firm to oppose all 
useless waste, there must m the course of the year be a gradual 
abatement of price. In fact, as soon as the effect of importation 
and economy begin to be felt, no regulation will be necessary 
to supply the market and to reduce the price. The most 
prejudiced will see, that the surest remedy for monopoly, if 
It has existed (and 1 do not believe it has existed to any 
considerable extent), is to increase the quantity and to diminish 
the consumption, to which highness of price must essentially 
contribute. If com has been kept up, it will be sufficient to 
bring it out, to show both to the grower and consumer that 
we Imve the means of rendering the supply of the whole year 
adequate ^o the demand.* A proper diminution of price will 
then ensue: for no man who truly estimates the diffici^ ^ our 
real situati^, and the means by which aloni it can be relieved, 
would desire that in a time of scarcity price should experi¬ 
ence a temporary depression to what it would be in a time of 
pleaity. This would be to remove the necessary and most 
effectual corrective of scarcity. 
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I trust, therefore, that one of our first measures will be, to 
go into a committee of the whole house, to fix the quantum 
of bounty to be allowed on importation. I should next {^opose, 
that a select committee be appointed to investigate th^ subject 
of the scarcity, and to this committee will be referred that 
part of' the king’s speech which refels to this poink I should 
propose likewise, that the committee shall from tiipe to time 
recommend such measures as seem on the result of its inquiry 
fit to be adopted. I do not wish to anticipate any of their 
measures; but one suggests itself, which may be of great 
benefit as a regulation, particularly if sanctioned by example. 
This would be, to direct that all parochial relief, instead of 
being given in money, or wheaten bread, shall be given in 
bread partly made up of some wholesome substitutes. I 
believe that this practice has already made its way in some 
parts, and it appears to me that its extension would be attended 
with the most beneficial effects. 

Thus much I have thought it necessary to state on the two 
leading points respecting the scarcity. On the question of 
peace or«war, I shall only observe, that, as the papers on which 
the merits of the case must be decided are not yet before the 
house, it would be premature to enter at large into the dis¬ 
cussion. There certainly is nothing in the address which 
pledges any opinion of the house on that point; this pledge 
It gives indeed, which no man I hope will shrink from, that 
if peace cannot be concluded on terms consistent with public 
faith, with the national honour and interests, vre shall continue 
to support his Majesty with that firmness, decision, and energy 
which this house has uniformly displayed. I cannot anticipate 
any difference of opinion on this head. The speech states 
what will no doubt appear distinctly from the communications 
that are about to be laid before parliament, that his Majesty 
could not negociate without separating his interests from those 
of his allies; and the importance of those alliances is justified 
by the desire of the enemy to dissolve them. If, then, the 
enemy advanced a pretension so unheard of, as ^hat his 
Majea4y,1te the price of connection with them, should break 
his faith to those afiies with whom he was connected; if, as 
'^e price of being united in amity with his Maje^y, France 
wished to put an end to the union which subsisted between 
and his allies, surely I ought not to presume that in su(jh 
# preliminary to a negociation, any member of this house wiU 
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find conditions, which prove the sincerity of those who pretend 
to be the friends of general tranquillity, or conditions to which 
his Ms^esty could have acceded. 1 trust, therefore, that as 
unanimity is desirable on every occasion, the house will with¬ 
out delay, and with a concurrence approaching to unanimity, 
proceed to«declare its re&diness to adopt such measures as 
alone are calculated to afford relief to the community. This 
is the only way to prove a sincere and enlightened regard to 
the interests and well-being of the pooj. By shewing a real 
and substantial regard to their liappiness, we shall guard 
gainst the consequences of the false and dangerous expecta¬ 
tions with which, by factious persons, they have been deluded 
on the subject of the remedies of which their sufferings admit. 
Parliament cannot by any charm convert scarcity into plenty; 
but it is something to shew that no time is lost in adopting 
every practicable means of alleviating the present distress, and 
ensuring the regular subsistence of the people. In the further 
discussion let us proceed with caution, and examine with impar¬ 
tiality. Let us act with proper temper, firmness and sobriety, 
that we may be able to discover where the cause of the evil really 
rests, and apply the remedy which will be truly serviceable. 

The house, after negativing an amendment proposed by Mr. Grey, 
agreed to the address without a division: 


ON THE STATE OF THE NATION 

November 27, 1800. 

On a motion by Mr. Tierney for the house to resolve itself into a 
committee, to inquire into the State of the Nation, 

Mr. Pitt spoke to the following effect: 

Sir,—^The honourable gentleman ^ in the speech which he 
has just concluded, has gone over a most extensive range of 
argument, and indeed has extended the topics of discussion 
beyond ^he notice which he first gave of his intention. It 
seemed to be his original view to confine the objgct^of the 
inquiry hte proposed to move, to point# connected with the 
high pricfe of provisiens. He talked of moving to have the 
governor of the bank examined respecnng the influence which 
tjie operations of the bank and of paper circulation might 
have produced upon price; but he has now abandoned these 

I Mr. Tierney. 
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restrictive views; he has not mentioned a word of the examina¬ 
tion of the governor of the bank, and has thought it better 
to move for a committee of the whole house on the sjiate of 
thb nation, as best fitted to investigate that infinite v^iety of 
subjects which he has dwelt upon as the grounds of inquiry. 
It is natural, therefore, that the hon(^rable gentleman's topics 
should be numerous. The question of peace and^war; the 
operations of our military force; the conduct of those by whom 
they are planned or executedj our alliances; our financial 
situation; the state of our constitutional rights, though intro¬ 
duced by the honourable gentleman in a paranthesis; our 
internal circumstances, with which the dearness of provisions 
and its remedies are all connected, thus form the natural 
topics to "which a motion, like that which has been made, 
must be directed. 

The honourable gentleman has said what is true, un¬ 
doubtedly, of every important occasion in which this house 
is called upon to deliberate, that the eyes of the country are 
upon us. The eyes of the country indeed are most earnestly fixed 
upon us. • They look with expectation, as they must feel the 
good or the bad consequences which result from our decisions. 
The measures in which the ^house had been occupied during 
the preceding part of the session have, in the highest degree, 
engrossed the attention of the public, and their hopes have 
not been disappointed. They see the attention of parliament 
directed to the consideration of the difficulties under which 
^ the community labours, and employing every practical remedy 
to alleviate their distress. I am convinced too that the people 
are well aware that those do most for their cause, and are most 
sincerely impressed with their sufferings, who confine them^ 
selves most closely to the immediate object of relieving the 
calamities under which they labour. I do not say that the 
whole situation of the country may not form a fit subject for 
inquiry in a committee of the whole house, if strong and 
conclu.sive grounds for it can be established. But I must 
contend that a committee on the state of the nation <is that 
which, fisrihe last hundred years, has very rarely been moved, 
and still more mrely^comphed with. The instances Vhen it 
led to any practical advaiitage, are fewer %tilL It hat indeed 
b0en employed in some urgent cases, where the topic of inquiry 
Wd a direct influence oh the whole frame of the government,. 

were the committee on the India bills, and, more 
|e^n^i'darlnjg;^e unfortunate illness of his Majesty, when 
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the question of the regency was to be determined. At present 
the only thing to be considered is, whether the circumstances 
of our situation be such as to demand that general inquiry 
which the honourable gentleman recommends, or specific 
investigations directly leading to practical measures. 

With respect to the largl and complicated question of peace 
and war, I*believe that upon that, as upon every other point 
of national interest, the eyes of the people are turned upon 
parliament; but I do believe that at the present period they 
do not expect that they can form the subject of our decision 
or of our discussion. I believe, that the general feeling of the 
house and of the public upon the subject of peace and war 
is, that the question is no otherwise changed since we were 
last assembled, than in this respect, that since that pfriod his 
Majesty has given the strongest and most unequivocal proofs 
of his sincere desire for peace; he has shewn his willingness 
to make great sacrifices for the attainment of so desirable an 
object; and his efforts have been frustrated by the unreasonable 
and unexampled demands of the enemy, which have prevented 
the setting on foot such a negociation. Under these*circum- 
stances, those who are anxious for the attainment of peace, 
if they want one consistent with th^ honour and safety of this 
country, will feel that the best way of contributing to that 
object will be to continue to place that confidence in his 
Majesty^s government which they have hitherto done; to 
strengthen his hands; and to teach our enemies, that the 
support which has been given to his Majesty will be continued 
with that firmness and determination which has hitherto been 
attended with such happy effects. Having stated thus much^ 
I think, upon these general grounds, it rests with the gentle¬ 
men on the other side of the house to prove, that when 
parliament is assembled for a particular purpose, and when, 
the general state of things seems only to confirm us in the 
determination, with which we so lately separated, of supporting^ 
this contest with steadiness, it rests, I say, with the gentlenien 
on the other side, to state what are the new grounds upon which 
they call unon us to inquire. When, Sir, I ^sk for ne^rcwnds, 
it may perhaps be a little uncandid with respect to the motion 
itself, because the greater part of the objects which the 
honourable gentleman has represented as calling for inquiry, 
are objects with respect to which it is impossible to give new 
grounds; for the house must have perceived, that most of thfe 
events to which he has alluded are such as he has had freqdbnt 
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opportunities (and the honourable gentleman cannot be accused 
justly of having neglected many of them) of bringing under 
the consideration of the house. He has frequentlj| made 
them the subjects of motions, and stated them as fit ^ases of 
inquiry; and the house has as often had opportunities of 
expressing its opinion on these points. Thus every part of 
his argument respecting the conduct of the war (except only 
that part of it which relates to events which have happened 
since the month of July last) has been over and over again 
discussed and decided upon. I might, therefore, upon all 
these topics, unless the honourable gentleman had advanced 
something new, which he certainly has not, have contented 
myself with referring to the former decisions of parliament 
upon them, when the events were still fresh in the memory 
of every one. 

But, Sir, I confess that the mode of recapitulation which 
the honourable gentleman has employed I cannot allow to 
pass without animadversion. The honourable gentleman be¬ 
gins with remarking upon a declaration of my right honourable 
friend,^ that the present was a war of unexampled success; 
but he did injustice to the assertion by omitting the limitation 
with which it was coupled, namely, that it was a war of un¬ 
exampled success, in relation to the share which Great Britain 
had taken, and with regard to her peculiar interests. That 
my right honourable friend's position is strictly just, appears 
even from the admissions of the honourable gentleman. He 
allows, that that part of our national force, that which he 
himself and his friends have extolled as the only service on 
which we should rely for defence, has been glorious and 
successful beyond any former example. Does not this prove 
that in regard to the peculiar share of this country in the 
contest, it has been most successful ? Why then, even upon 
the view of a joint war of various success, and embracing so 
many objects, does the honourable gentleman choose to keep 
out of conMderation that part of it recognized to be our 
particular province, and implying an exclusive merit;? How 
can h^aflD-m that the war has been full of disgrace, when oiir 
navy, by his 6wn &nfession, has acquired such tinrivalled 
distinction? This thei^is the candour with which tife honour¬ 
able gehtlemaii commences a motion for such various and 
extensive inquiry. But does the honourable gentleman sa|, 
on the ^n^al view which he takes, those naval exertions 
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in which he exults have been attended with no advantage to 
the cause of Europe? Does he think it nothing to have 
completely destroyed the navy and commerce of our rival? 
It is \iothing to have protected our own trade, to h^e 
augmented «our own resources, by the spoil of the enemy’s 
possessions ? But not t(#dwell on these clear and undeniable 
testimonies of separate success and peculiar advantage, will it 
be said that our allies have derived no advantage from the 
victories of the British fleets ? If our military operations were 
even to be laid out of view; if we were to forget for a moment 
that our armies have, on different occasions, given the most 
important aid to the common cause; that they have never 
encountered in the field the force of the enemy without reaping 
their full share of glory; considering the benefits sthat have 
resulted from our naval exploits alone, have we had no share 
in contributing to the defence of Europe ? Does the honour¬ 
able gentleman recollect the achievement of the gallant Lord 
Nelson, whose merit he so highly extolled? Does he think 
that, great as was our share of the glory and succpss of that 
gallant admiral’s exploits, we engrossed them all? •Does he 
think that the fame of the battle at Aboukir did not pervade 
all Europe ? Does he think that it was partial in its effects, 
or fleeting in its glory ? No! Tfie fame of that day spread 
itself to the remotest corner of the globe. It added a new 
lustre to the British character, and inspired a new reverence 
for the British name; which I will not say the honourable 
gentleman’s speeches, but not even the effect of any future 
calamity, can ever be able to efface. The noble commander 
deserved the panegyric the honourable gentleman pronounced 
on him. It was he that gave the direction to the bravery of 
his companions, and to the force with which he was entrusted, 
which carried so plentiful a harvest of glory to the country. 
But it is no derogation from the merit of Lord Nelson, or 
from the zeal and courage of those who seconded his enter¬ 
prises, to ask whose exertions made that fleet disposable ? Was 
there np merit in supplying the means by which the battle 
of Aboukir was fought? The honourable gentletllan(tasked, 
was not Intelligence to be purchased? 'Might not ministers 
have ascertained the»destination of tl^ fleet that sailed from 
Toulon? To that species of foresight which determines by 
tjjie event, there may seem no judgment requisite to weigh 
and to compare intelligence, and to draw a just conclusion 
from contradictory or doubtful information. Can it b# for-, 
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gotten with what unparalleled secrecy Sir Roger Curtis was 
detached to the Mediterranean, on pretence of being sent to 
guard Ireland against threatened invasion; and that hft had 
actually arrived there before his coming was suspected—^before 
it was known in this country that he had gone thither? Does 
the honourable gentleman think tha# this vigilance* and pre¬ 
caution had no share in producing that achievement Jto which 
he pays so just a tribute of admiration ? It is impossible. It 
requires but the short enumeration I have made to draw from 
the honourable gentleman’s admissions a testimony in favour 
of the vigilance and conduct of administration. Review our 
operations; let us consider whether they have been of advan¬ 
tage to Europe. Can it be forgotten how often our successes 
have anirdkted our allies, depressed and discouraged, to new 
efforts in their own defence? How often have the achieve¬ 
ments of our navy enabled our allies to combine new measures 
of resistance against the common enemy? How often has 
the greatest separate success been felt, and recognized as a 
new impulse given to Europe—as new courage and confidence 
to those fiations who had the fortitude to bear up against 
danger, and to prefer strenuous resistance to dastardly sub¬ 
mission? When was it ever^nown in the history of the world, 
that the exploits of a nation limited by its insular situation to 
a certain sphere of operation, have produced such decisive 
results, and communicated such important advantages to 
remote and distant allies? 

But the honourable gentleman says that the principal 
advantages we have obtained, in the view that he admits any 
advantages at all, have been at* the expense of nations lately 
our allies. Are we to be told that the successes we have 
obtained over the Dutch and Spaniards are not to be viewed 
as acquisitions, not celebrated as triumphs ? Is it nothing to 
have gained advantages over the vassals of France; over states 
that pusillanimously gave up their means and their resources to 
a power which they had not the courage boldly to resist ? If 
the Dutch were forcibly converted into the allies of France, as 
I thinksthd^ are, though the honourable gentleman on former 
occasions found it convenient to view them as willing ones, it 
^ Inight in particular drcvmstances have ISeen disagreeable to 
!i;d^ct against them the destruction of hostile operation. If 
Wy had boldly exerted the courage arid perseverance of theiis 
tai^stors' in the defence of] their independence—if they had 
ihyain the assistance gf this country to combine its 
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efforts with theirs against the enemy of their liberties, and those 
of Europe—if, as some of the honourable gentleman’s friends 
advis|d, we had, in defiance of the sacredness of treaties, 
refus^ to fulfil our engagements—^if we had refused to Ifend 
them our troops to fight by their side, as in former times, against 
these invaders, then m%ht we have been accused of turning 
against them our arms, when acting in a compulsive hostility, 
which we had contributed no friendly assistance to avert. But 
when we saw those resources, which, if manfully drawn forth, 
would have secured independence, employed to increase the 
wealth and to support the hostility of France, were we to 
hesitate to deprive them of that which was to be employed to 
our annoyance and destruction? If the wealth, the resources, 
the naval and military resources of the Dutch wer® identified 
with those of France, who will deny that it was politic and 
necessary to prevent the possessions of the Dutch from being 
converted into instruments of hostility in the hands of their 
subduers, against a people who had disinterestedly exerted 
themselves for their protection? 

The same course of argument was employed inf regard to 
Spain; we were told by the honourable gentleman that we 
had rendered Spain, but little inclined to annoy us, an active 
and important ally of our enemy. Spain, he says, was our 
friend. Well! Did she not abandon us in defiance of the 
most solemn engagements? I do not recollect that, in the 
discussions which the subject of the war has so often pro¬ 
duced, a single voice was ever heard in this house to doubt the 
pusillanimity, the want of faith, the atrocity, which distin¬ 
guished the treacherous departure of the councils of Madrid 
from the cause of Europe. Never was there a single voice 
heard to doubt the justice of our warfare against a state, that 
basely shrunk from the ties of a generous confederacy to the 
degradation of a hollow alliance with the foe she detested. If 
then Spain, like Holland, ingloriously forsook a manly, though 
a dangerous struggle, and became the humble vassal of 
Franctti were we to allow the preponderance of the enemy to 
draw fojth and embody against us all^the meat® o&Spain? 
Were we to see the navy of Spain united to that of France, 
without \n effort td disconcert or tfi punish that foul asso¬ 
ciation? Can we forget that the only achievement of the 
^French fleet, escaped for a moment from years of blockade, 
was to sail to Cadiz, and bring off, in triumph, the Spanish 
fleet, to be retained in Brest, partly as an hostage igainst 
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Spain, and as an instrument of hostility against this country ? 
And does the honourable gentleman think it provoking the 
Spaniards; that it is unmanly, unnecessary hostijity, to 
prevent the remnant of the navy of Spain fromT being 
surrendered into the hands of the enemy—no less as a badge 
of the rtiin and submission of that \#etched kingdom, than as 
affording additional means to our rivals to execute tj>eir plans 
of inveterate acrimony towards the peace and prosperity of the 
British empire? 

The honourable gentleman ran over the catalogue of the 
colonid possessions we had acquired with a strange air of in¬ 
difference, as if what he enumerated had been something too 
vile and worthless to dwell upon. I do not intend merely 
more th^n the honourable gentleman to dwell upon these 
points, though the consideration that it was a review of our 
triumphs, of the memorials of our glory, might render the 
survey not unpleasant or unprofitable. Martinique, St. Lucie, 
Tobago 1 And does the honourable gentleman really proceed 
through the enumeration with that sovereign contempt which 
he professes ? I recollect that, in the last peace, in which I 
had some share, these islands in the West Indies were 
supposed to have no small importance. The honourable 
gentleman was not then in parliament, and there is nothing 
of system or connexion in his opinion to lead me to con¬ 
jecture what might have been his sentiments on the topics 
then disputed. But I remember well that sofiie of those 
gentlemen, whom I have long been accustomed to see opposite 
to me, and one or two of whom I still perceive, particularly 
one honourable gentleman,^ whose accuracy will correct me if 
I am wrong, contended strenuously for the importance of these 
islands. St. Lucie alone was represented to be something equal 
in value to Martinique, which was called the key of the West 
Indies. I know not, indeed, how their value may now have 
been sunk; though, in all the circumstances which attended 
the last peace, the cession of Tobago alone was considered as a 
shameful abandonment of our national interests. Tl^se who 
clampin'edFfor that ^eace were, I confess, sufficiently disposed 
to object to its pro^sions after it was concluded. But not¬ 
withstanding, however, «the situation of*the country^ and the 
circumstances under which the American war terminated, all 
authorities admitted the importance of those islands which tl]|p 
^ iibhourable gentleman no w holds so cheap. 

.} Hr. Hieridan. 
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The honourable gentleman mentions Newfoundland as 
another of our conquests. Newfoundland we could not 
conqulr, because we had not lost it j but we took the islands 
of St. %Pierre and Miquelon. I need not, I am sure, Sir, 
inform the tiouse, that the fisheries of Newfoundland have 
been for sf century the lionstant object' of rivalship between 
France and England: from the peace of Utrecht to the 
present time, it has formed one of the most important points 
in every negociation; and one of the strongest objections to 
the last peace was, that the district reserved for our fisheries 
was not large enough; and therefore, Sir, I cannot think the 
catalogue of our conquests quite so trifling and unimportant as 
the honourable gentleman seems inclined to represent it. 

May I venture to ask the honourable gentleman, whether the 
possession of Minorca is of importance to this country, though 
in enumerating our acquisitions it almost escaped his .notice? 
The honourable gentleman did not indeed forget the capture 
of Malta; but he says, we must not mention it as an acquisi¬ 
tion, because it did not belong to France at the beginning of 
the war. The honourable gentleman seems, indeed? to have 
set down a very extraordinary and whimsical regulation with 
respect to what we are to call acqmsitions. He enlarges upon 
the injury which this country win sustain from the French 
being in possession of Egypt; but if it is an injury, surely our 
possessing Malta must be in our favour, either to facilitate our 
efforts for driving them out of Egypt, or to render their posses¬ 
sion of it less disadvant^eous to us. But mark the singularity 
and consistency of the honourable gentleman's argument; we 
must not take any credit from tTie conquest of Mdta, because 
the French did not possess it before the war; yet the advan¬ 
tage which the French will derive from the possession of Egypt 
is strenuously insisted upon, though they were not in possession 
of it at the commencement of hostilities! But it is said that we 
have absorbed all the possessions of the Dutch. It is true 
that we have obtained possession of those places which, how¬ 
ever littie their intrinsic value to us, may be an object of great 
importance as the keys of the east. Wil][ it be derHed-ihat, if 
ever the Dutch should again be disposed to renew that alliance 
with us, ilhich in fonder times lias pro¥ed no less beneficial to 
both countries than to Europe in general, it will be more 
advantageous for them to have those possessions under the 
guardianship and keep of Great Britain, than in the hands of 
France? We know that, in 1787, they would have 4 )een * 
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seized as instruments of annoyance to this country; they 
would now have been employed to the same purpose. We were 
bound by self-defence to anticipate the enemy's desians—we 
^ere bound to prevent the wealth and resources of thf Dutch, 
the means of feeding their riches, from being transferred to the 
enemy by whom they were oppressali> * 

Reviewing then the circumstances and success of this war, 
with the events of former wars, even those to which the public 
may look with particular triumph, or individuals with a fond 
partiality, I cannot think that the present yields, in the 
impyortance of its success, to the most brilliant period of our 
history. I shall not compare it minutely with the glory of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s war, nor with the glorious successes of 
the sevt^ years war. Its advantages have been as extensive, 
as solid, and as important as any that ever were purchased by 
our armies. There is one point which I have omitted, and 
which the honourable gentleman nearly forgot altogether, and 
that is, the glorious success which has attended our arms in India, 
under the direction of a noble friend of mine;^ successes 
which have increased and consolidated our empire in that 
quarter of the world. The honourable gentleman wishes to 
compare what has been done lately in India with former 
achievements there: it is impossible to make the comparison. 
The noble Marquis has performed everything that could be 
done in the present moment. Will the honourable gentleman 
not admit, that the destruction of the power of Tippoo Saib 
was an event of the greatest and most important advantage to 
this country? Our conquests from Holland and Spain, are 
to be laid out of the questioh, because they were our friends: 
but was Tippoo our friend ? Was he forced by France into 
the war against us ? Was he not in India, what France is in 
Europe, the inveterate enemy of the happiness, the power, and 
the independence of Great Britain? Was he not in alliance 
with France? Did he not act in concert with her in the 
Egyptian expedition, the importance of which he extols so 
much ?—^Away then with such sophistries 1 they cannot have 
the ahghfest effect upon any man who has been a witness to 
the events which have happened since the commencement of 
the wari * 

1 have now, Sir, stated my view of the general subject of the 
war. But there is another point of view in which we mpt 
isonsidef it. and in which it must make a deep impression 

i Bau^aift Wellesley. 
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upon us; we are not merely to consider what we have taken 
from France, but what we have preserved. The honourable 
gentlenAn says, we entered into the war to curb the power of 
France.! Sir, there is no end to the various definitions whicS 
those gentlemen give of the object of the war: but we know 
why we entered into it; v(li entered into the war because the 
French wojild not let us be at peace. We entered into the 
war because the French would not let us remain in tranquillity, 
unless we consented to sacrifice the independence of Europe, 
and the happiness, the safety, and the honour of this country. 
In the course of the contest, we have had to contend with 
great difficulties foreign to the war. One of these difficulties 
was such an one as we now experience, I mean that of scarcity: 
we had the misfortune four times in the present war t6 experi¬ 
ence unfavourable seasons. We have had, besides, to contend 
with convulsions in the mercantile part of the public. This 
subject was discussed at the time when it happened, and it was 
then found not to have been in any material degree caused by 
the war. We have had, I admit, to contend against reverses 
and disasters; and 1 will venture to say, that thdse who 
lamented over them because they disappointed their hopes and 
wishes for the success of their country, and those who lamented 
over them for the purpose of depressing the public spirit, were 
equally unprepared for, and little expected, that extraordinary 
and unfortunate turn which the affairs of our allies took at the 
opening of the present campaign. But having to contend with 
all these events, we have had besides, and 1 am sorry 1 am 
obliged to admit it, to (intend with an undue performance of 
stipulations by some of our allies; with a dereliction of their 
engagement by others; with a complete violation of the most 
solemn treaties by others (as in the case of Spain ); and with 
an unaccountable and unforeseen change of conduct in others, 
from whose exertions, however, in some periods of the war, we 
have derived the greatest advantage—I allude, now. Sir, to the 
conduct of the court of Petersburgh. We have had. Sir, all 
these things to contend with; but can they, with any justice, 
be attributed as crimes to this country ? ^ And is if nc^ing 
that, in a contest into which we have been forced against our 
will, we lu^e preserved our empire undyminisbed, maintained 
our constitution inviolate, and decreased, or, as the honourable 
g^tleman thinks, destroyed that spirit of jacobinism which 
originated in, and has been supported by France ? But this is 
not all: you have not only maintained your possessions enfire. 
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but have destroyed the maritime power, and taken the most 
valuable maritime possessions of your enemy; and in the 
course of all the changes and revolutions of sur^unding 
nations, you have stood hrm and even to the comederacy 
as you entered into it, and did not desert it in the hour of 
danger, or of peril, even while #thers were deserting you. 
Are these considerations nothing ? Is it nothing that, having 
had to struggle, not for imaginary objects, but for our very 
existence as a free state, with our commerce marked out as an 
object of destruction, our constitution threatened, we have pre¬ 
served the one unimpaired, and most materially augmented the 
other; and, in many particulars, increased our national wealth, 
as well as its glory ? I say, it is thus the matter stands with 
regard tb this country; and yet these are the topics, or at least 
some of the topics, on which the honourable gentleman 
chooses to say he has laid fair grounds before the house to 
call upon it to conclude w'ith him (for so his motion would in 
its spirit indicate), that there is great misconduct in his Majesty’s 
government. 

The *honourable gentleman has taken a general view of the 
affairs of this country; and I shall, without being too minute, 
endeavour to follow him (jyer the outline of his observations. 
Some of them I need hardly touch upon, because they have 
been the subjects of repeated discussions in this house, in 
various stages of the present war. On all those points which 
were discussed before parliament, parliament have deter¬ 
mined ; and were 1 to argue them again, I could Only expect 
to tire the patience of the house with unnecessary repetition: 
1 need therefore, with reference to many of the topics insisted 
upon so vehemently by the honourable gentleman to-night^ 
only remind the house of what it has already done, presuming 
that it will not now think otherwise than it has thought 
already, where no fresh argument, nor any new circumstance 
has appeared to alter its opinion. Many of the observations, 
however, of the honourable gentleman, although fallacious and 
iilconsistent, X shall take notice of, not on account of their 
'forcei bd!' of their ^traordinary tendency. I hope t]ie honour^ 
able gentleman used hasty words, such as may possibly escape 
a person in the heat g$ speaking, and tEat he himsdtf considers 
the words that, he usw of that description—mean the 
. t^ressipn implying ** that he thought our honour was lost apd 
character degraded in the course of the present war, and 
by the manner in whidi pur army had been employed 
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under the present administration.” It will be seen, howeveri 
when the subject is inquired into, [“Hear! hear!” from the 
other sidW—the gentlemen opposite are anxious to seize on a, 
word which is employed to signify discussed—when the matter 
then is discussed, it will be seen to whom the blame of it is 
imputable, or rather, it wm be proved that there is not the 
least found£Gtion for the charges which the honourable gentle¬ 
man has advanced. An inquiry is demanded; but is it 
possible that the house could listen to motions of this kind 
every moment some persons thought proper to bring a vague 
and general charge of misconduct? It is enough, that, on 
general grounds of argument and presumption, it can be shewn 
that there is no necessity for supposing any thing wrong. It 
can never be the duty of this house to encourage such a 
disposition. 

But the honourable gentleman is pleased to revive a phrase 
which was made use of by my right honourable friend,^ who, 
with all the excellent qualities which belong to him, is more 
remarkable for the accuracy of his plans than for the -measure 
of a sentence, and that the more especially when he happens 
to speak of what relates to his own conduct. He did not 
mean to say, that he wished to enter ^nto a minute inquiry into 
every plan which he has been concerned in advising; he 
meant to profess, what he felt, a readiness to defend the 
measures of administration, if any one had a desire to object 
to any part of such measures: not that he thought it would be 
right that tlie time of the house should be taken up in discuss¬ 
ing all the measures of admini^ration, one by one, until the 
whole was examined; that would be an endless task, although 
I am confident it would be triumphant to my right honourable 
friend. He was ready then, and so he is now, to defend his 
Majesty’s ministers in every measure adopted this war, provided 
somebody imputed any thing that was improper to us, and laid 
some ground which might call for an inquiry. I was therefore 
a little surprised to find such a construction put upon my ri^ht 
honourable friend’s declaration as I have heard to-nig||^t, which 
was, that wished from day to day to disciws all the meaShres 
of adminis^tion durii^g the war. I should be glad to know 
what evidence it is of guilt for a man tcf deny a charge which 
is exhibited against him, and to argue upon the plain under- 
staftding of it, without any formal inquiry, which can never 

alter the facts that are obvious to all who see and hear? This 

♦ 

1 Mr. Dundas. 
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is the common-place course with which loose charges of this 
kind are attempted, and have for the last hundred years 
been attempted to be supported upon these occas^ns; and 
'they are generally maintained with a degree of veh^ence in 
declamation, which is proportioned only to their weakness in 
point of reason. A loose, unconifbcted charge i^ made ; and 
then, because those who are accused by it assign reasons why 
it should not occupy the time of the house, the party accused 
is immediately pronounced guilty.—I do not complain of this: 
the honourable gentleman has many precedents to plead in 
favour of this mode of argument, and 1 am not without some 
authorities on the part which 1 take in opposing him; neither 
is the honourable gentleman to take it for granted, that the 
public Vill think he is right, because he alleges that he is so; 
nor am I to expect a favourable sentiment in my behalf, on 
account of what 1 urge in vindication of ministers: the 
impartial part of the public will judge from the assertions of 
neither, but fairly on facts between both. Let it not be under¬ 
stood, that 1 admit there is any general rule to decide a 
questidh like this; all that the house can do now, is to 
consider whether they will say that what they have already 
done was wrong: that wiU be the case, if they go into a come 
mittee to inquire into wh^ they have already determined; for 
that is the case in most of the points to which the honourable 
gentleman refers. 

The honourable gentleman has alluded to former wars, not 
only as to the force employed in them, but also to the expense 
with which they were attended, lii the first place, we should 
consider, that, as to the artiefe of expense, that has been in a 
pre^essive state of advancement for the last forty years; it is 
found to be so in all the common and ordinary affairs of life, 
and therefore it would be an extraordinary thing if the expense 
of war, which consists in paying for articles of use in common 
life, were exempt from advancement more than other things 
are. The army and the navy are fed like other men, and most 
of the expenses of a military station are like other«expenses, 
formed dhiefi^ on <^mmon articles of consumption^^ But what 
is rather curious is, that the honourable gentleman says we 
have double the force we had in a f&rmer war th which he 
alluded, and yet he affects to be surprised at the expense being 
doubl^ although, upon his own reasoning, the same force 
]pugbt to be albwed dout>le the expense. Such is the argu- 
tn#t ‘of the bonouiable gentleman, and that is what he calls 
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a conclusive argument. The honourable gentleman thinks our 
present military establishment too much; and yet 1 have heard 
him, andthose with whom he has been in the habit of acting, 
state wilb some animation, the prodigious exertions which* 
France had made in the face of all the powers of Europe who 
opposed her# 1 have oftepa considered those efforts of the 
French exa^erated pretty much in this house; but I always 
thought, anal have never attempted to disguise it, that France, 
from its very state, unfavourable as it was. to any useful pur¬ 
pose, had advantages over others in the way of raising forces 
for the support of the war. The whole of their revolutionary 
policy was well adapted to this end; and now, although the 
objects which were pretended to be in view from that revolution 
are gone away, yet it possesses that strength in a considerable 
degree for the purpose of violent efforts. For the violent prin¬ 
ciple of taking, without regard either to justice or to policy, 
still remains in full force; they are still in a state to lay violent 
hands on any property they can find, for the purpose they 
want; and men they put in requisition wherever they are 
wanted. This has made me feel, and I have repeatedly said, 
that, in respect to sudden efforts to gain their object by force, 
they have an advantage over every legitimate government in 
Europe; and therefore it is not a nAtter of wonder that their 
exertions have sometimes surpassed any that were made under 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. But although this be the 
case, will any man tell me, that, because France has such 
means of making great exertions by violence, we, having to 
contend with such an enemy, are culpable because their vio¬ 
lence is gigantic; and that it muSt be said that our affairs are 
ill-directed because we have not had twice the success we had 
in former wars, since we had twice the force we had in a former 
war? All this is insisted upon, as if the French force was 
not at all augmented; whereas the very arguments of the 
honourable gentleman, and indeed all others on the same side 
with him, have always had for their basis the tremendous force 
of the Fr^ch. It is then asked, what have we done in the 
present war? I would answer, “You have given yoi» en^my , 
considerable annoyance, and might have dofie more, if others 
had adhered to the caiSse as you have ^one.” There was a 
time when, if the combination had in all its parts been as true 
to ^ prbfession, and as steady to the general interest, as it is 
your glory to have been, you might have made, in conjunction 
altogether, a formidable attack in the interior of France—^thesa 
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was a time when, in my opinion, that might have been done; 
but it did not happen that the opportunity was seized as it 
might have been: what then ? It will hardly be said that the 
* fault of neglecting it is imputable to his Majesty’s jpinisters. 
Why then, under these circumstances, and in tbjs condition of 
things, 1 would ask, what other ol^ect had we tq^ look to, but 
that of endeavouring to diminish the force of the enemy ? I 
do not mean to dwell on this point now, becaule it is one 
which the honourable gentleman did not dwell upon in his 
opening, and I am unwilling to take up the time of the house 
in the discussion of matters which are not insisted upon as 
those which require to be discussed. But the honourable 
gentleman says, that so many thousand British troops went 
upon an expedition, and so many thousand British troops 
returned. Now, upon that point I have to observe, that if you 
have in view an object which you have reason to conceive you 
are competent to carry, which it is important for you to carry, 
which by good information you are led to believe you could 
carry, or upon a full view of which there is a chance of success, 
and that there appears no great risk, and yet you And upon 
trial you are not able to succeed in your point, but can never¬ 
theless, after all, retire without loss, I want to know where the 
great blame is that oughttto attach to you for such a proceed¬ 
ing, or wherein is the folly of your conduct? This is the 
utmost that can be said against anything that we have under¬ 
taken ; and this I am ready to maintain in the presence of any 
number of military men in Europe. It is not a point of 
military tactics, but of plain common sense; and I have 
mentioned this, because 1 could not avoid feeling a little on 
some of these points. As to the merit of any measures which 
may have been adopted by his Majesty’s ministers, I feel it 
does not become me to say much: whatever that merit may 
be, a very large share of it falls to the lot of my right 
honourable friend but if there be any thing to blame, I. have 
only to say, 1 will not admit that all the responsibility shall be 
exclusively cast on him. If there be any ground for criminality 
jQ^JpT eensure, I beg leave to say, that it must Se divided 
among his Majesty’s ministers, and that I am readj^to take my 
dbare; and therefore the honourable* gentleman «will do well 
not to select my right honourable friend as an individual against 
to direct his objections. 1 wish the public to miow, 
it is not to one individual, but the whole of his Majelty’s 

Mr, Doadfta. 
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councils, that censure or applause should be given for an^ 
measure that may come before them to be judged. 

The ijtext point I shall take notice of, as brought forward by 
the honourable gentleman, is the state and condition of out 
allies. He h^s asked, what were our 'kllies at one time, and 
what are they now ? I consider this is a very important point. 
He has said, that we set out with Spain and Holland for our 
allies, togetlier with a favourable disposition towards us on the 
part of Russia, whose court had expressed a strong desire of a 
just conduct to be observed towards neutral nations, together 
with a determined hostility towards France. Prussia and 
France were engaged in war before we became parties in the 
contest Prussia was ready to enter into an alliance with you 
when you were, I will not say led, but forced into the#war. I 
will not dwell on the conduct of that power, but I would ask, 
in what part of the government of this country was there to be 
found any blame for the steps which were taken by Prussia 
upon this occasion? That power stopped short, and got out 
of the confederacy on a sudden; but how was that imputable 
to us? The honourable gentleman laid great stress '(mi this: 
and asked, on whom we were to look as a perpetual ally ? But 
if none of them are to be regarded, the fault is none of ours; 
we availed ourselves of their assistaribe while we could have it: 
if they have been less attentive to their own interest than we 
have been to them and the common cause, the blame is not 
with us; we did not, nor had we the means of entering into 
their speculations; our object was to preserve good faith, and 
we did so; and if any of them at any time wavered, the con¬ 
cern is theirs; as to the questicm of honour, ours is entire.— 
I would ask, whether any man now doubts of the propriety of 
our availing ourselves of the aid of Austria and Prussia while 
we could obtain it ? As to Spain, I have said already what I 
think of the shameful dereliction of that court; but that power 
is now in a condition that renders it very improbable that its 
hostility can be important to this country. In a word, as far 
as the question of alliance is applied to us, we have the satis-, 
faction to feel that we have more than once rallied a|jy 
powers\of*Europe to make efforts in the*common cause, ^to 
which we «kave contributed an ample ^hare, and kept good 
faith inviolate. This is the real state of the case. 

^here is one objection which the honourable gentleman has' 
stated to the conduct of his Majesty's ministers, and I admit» 
if there is any ground for it, they ought not only to be^n- 
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suredi but this house ought, without any delicacy, or appre¬ 
hension for the present condition of things, to address his 
Majesty to dismiss them from his service at once; th%^ is, that 
his Maj^ty’s ministers form an obstacle to the attaini^ent of a 
safe and honourable p6ace.—That we are to look for this, more 
from ourselves than from our alli|s, is unquestionably true; 
but what peace is it that we are to make ? The honourable 
gentleman says, we have no security with regard to our allies: 
let us suppose, for the sake of $he argument, that we have not; 
what then is to follow ? That we are to try to obtain peace at 
all events? Shall we tell Buonaparte that we have no con¬ 
fidence in our allies, and that therefore we wish to treat with 
him for peace ? I say, No! I say, if 1 had no confidence in 
our alli,es, 1 would not make that humble supplication for 
peace. 1 would at worst put forward the best resource of this 
country to maintain the contest until we should be able to 
obtain a safe and honourable peace; and I am persuaded that 
cringing for it is not the way to obtain an honourable peace. 
Having said this, I will add, by the way, that when gentlemen 
talk of 1 peace, 1 cannot persuade myself they mean any but a 
safe and honourable one; and yet to bring forward into debate, 
in this house, topics which are calculated to impress upon our¬ 
selves at home, and our e^aemies abroad, an idea that we are 
distressed, and that we distrust our government, 1 cannot help 
thinking is a mode but ill adapted to the accomplishment of 
that object. It was indeed, if the house adopted this motion, 
the way to make the people distrust, and our enemies despise, 
our government. As to the conduct of our ally the emperor, 

. X w^ repeat what I had occasion to state on a former night. 
I said, I had no idea, that, previous to the battle of Marengo, 
there was any intention on behalf of his Imperial Majesty to 
enter on a renewal of negociation with France, separately and 
distinctly. I did distinctly state, that at and from that period 
the First Consul of France made some proposals for that pur¬ 
pose; that, previous to the battle of Marengo, there was a 
.. pro|K>sal made to his Imperial Majesty, but that there was not 
anyj^sp^tion shewn in the whole of that time, iii' the court 
of '^^mma, to malfe a separate peace. I do declare that I 
believe we have the, whole intelligence that beloitgs to th^ 
subject, nor have 1 &e least distrust of the sinceri^ of his 
Jmperik Majesty in refusing to enter into a separate n^oda- 
Since th^ time we have assurances from the cour^of 
^ of the most rigid adherence to the same principle d 
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refusal to enter into a separate negociation, and to pursue the 
same plan as that on which that refusal was founded. 1 stated 
this the other night to come up to the 4th of November: I am 
able nw to carry the same intelligence to a later period by ^ 
few days, that is up to the 9th of November. I have no 
reason to distrust the sincfrity of the professions of his Imperial 
Majesty, 2^ conveyed by that intelligence. So stands that part 
of the case upon our alliance with Austria. But I kno^ also, 
that great and extraordinary* exertions have been made. I 
should add, that I will not make myself a guarantee for what 
may hereafter happen; I will not be answerable, for I cannot 
prophesy what new events may happen, or whether any or 
what over-ruling necessity may change either the conduct or 
the councils of the court of Vienna. I can only sa^, that as 
far as I have known, and I have no reason to distrust my 
information, the court of Vienna is hitherto explicit. If I 
should be disappointed in my expectation, I can only say I 
cannot help it; but hitherto I have no reason to think I shall. 
The question therefore is, what is prudent for us to do in the 
prosecution of this contest ? I say, the wisest course we can 
take is to preserve the character that we have for honour and 
good faith, on which may yet depend the safety of Europe. 

I should now come, in order, ^o the parenthesis of the 
honourable gentleman on the state of our constitution. But, 
first, for the sake of connexion on the subject of our allies, I 
will say a word or two respecting the Emperor of Russia. 
Concerning the embargo, to which the honourable gentleman 
has alluded, though I have received no information on the 
subject, I am disposed to belike the intelligence true; par¬ 
ticularly as we know that not long ago a similar measure was 
adopted; an embargo was laid on and taken off in a few days 
—a circumstance by no means unlikely to take place on the 
present occasion. Whatever may have dictated this rash and 
precipitate step, this much 1 can say, that nothing on the con¬ 
duct of this government ever gave any cause why the mag- 
nanimit]|^ of the Emperor Paul should so suddenly have bben 
withdrawn from the confederacy, in which his c<^pep,tion 
must havS been attended with so much*benefit to Europe; 
and that no ground o^ difference has e)(er existed between the 
two governments in any points, upon which any variety of 
oj^inions can take place in this country. 

And now I come to observe upon the state of our constitu¬ 
tion, as it was alluded to by the honourable gentleman. IlFis a 
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point On which I feel it would be improper for me to say much, 
for it has been discussed over and over again in this house. 1 
contend that provisions have been adopted for the presj^ation 
the constitution, which, but for such provisions, womd have 
been .destroyed, and the honourable gentleman would not to¬ 
night have been in this house to expatiate upon tliese topics, 
nor should I have been here to answer him. As. to the in¬ 
fluence of the crown, I will onl]||^ say, that its increase is a topic 
often resorted to for the purposes of declamation j but I can 
hardly think that any man ever seriously regards it as matter 
for alarm ; but even supposing it to be increasing, which I deny, 
there certainly is no necessity for going into a committee of the 
whole house to consider of the state of the nation; in order to 
consider** of that subject, there is, if necessary, a much more 
compendious way of arriving at it 
The next point to which the honourable gentleman adverted, 
was that of the statement of finance and internal state of 
the country, particularly the price of corn. As to the corn, I 
find the honourable gentleman wishes to inculcate this as an 
established principle, that the war is the principal cause of the 
high price of provisions, for which he stated three causes; the 
increase of the consumption, arising from waste partly of the 
army and navy; the incr^se of expense, from importation; 
and the influence that the issue of paper has occasioned, 
which has arisen from the stoppage of the Bank from payment 
in specie. These were the points, and the last was the principal 
one on which he dwelt. Now, upon each of these 1 shall m^e 
some general observations ; but as I did on the first day of the 
session, so 1 shall at the present moment, avoid detail upon 
these topics, partly because a minuteness in general is dry and 
tedious, and partly because I speak in the hearing of many 
who have better judgments than I have, especially on the sul> 
j^t of paper money. The preliminary observations are, that 
there is waste in the consumption of the army and navy; there 
is great expense in importation from abroad; and there is a 
depreciation in the relative value of the circulating medium by 
the iA^cre&e oC thenaper. Firs^ I will observe, that all these 
causes are not peculiar to the present year; for, ma£y of them 
" have been stat^ to exist in as great, ahd some of'&em in a 
greater degree than they do at present. In the years 179S and 
,7799, we.&d a greater number of military forces than we hqye 
at present; and as to the stoppage of the payment of the bank, 
.th^stoppage'^^has tajken for some time, and the difference 
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between the paper circulating medium of that time and the 
present is very inconsiderable. As to the taxes, which are 
suppow most to operate to raise the price of articles, there ase 
none of them that bear hard upon the farmer, and can therefore 
have no inimediate effect upon the price of corn. None of 
these can have been the great cause of the high price of pro¬ 
visions, because, when these were at their height, provisions 
were infinitely cheaper than tljey are at present; nor can the 
war be the cause of the price, because the taxes have been felt 
as severely as they are now, (within about 400,000/. which was 
added last year,) and yet the high price of provisions was not 
known when all these causes operated. 

Here Mr. Pitt took a view of the beneficial effec^ of the 
land-tax redemption bill, the operation of the sinking fund, and 
the policy of raising supplies within the year, as had been done 
by the assessed taxes and the income bill, which he considered 
indeed as a solid system of finance, but which he did not ap¬ 
prehend would become perpetual in time of peace, as the 
honourable gentleman had stated, for it was capable df modifi¬ 
cation as it now stood; and it would perhaps be prudent, after 
a given interval of peace, to relax its present exaction; it would 
otherwise in some respects change ^its character, being only a 
war tax: however, opportunities would occur hereafter to con¬ 
sider these topics. As to exchequer bills, he had to observe 
that they ought not to be considered as currency, except such 
of them as were of short dates. It was much talked of, that 
the exchequer bills were a mass of paper which was injurious 
to the public; but this year they had been circulated at a 
premium, instead of a discount, which they usually were at; 
this, he contended, proved beyond dispute that the market was 
not, as the honourable gentleman contended, overstocked with 
a circulating medium, for if that were so, these bills could not 
possibly be at a premium, they must of necessity be at a dis¬ 
count : from these points the honourable gentleman had given 
a general state of the finance of the country. He did not con¬ 
ceive that this was a time for going into a minute detaikipon this 
subject j and he thought the house would €eel no difficufiy in 
deciding t^t it was mat necessary to go into a committee on 
the state of the nation, in order to inquire into these things; 
for many of them bad already not only been discussed 
geffieially, but particularly, and veiy much in detail, in a com¬ 
mittee of the whole house; various resolutions had 1|pen 
founded on them, and there had not been offered in this dis- 
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cussion any thing that ought to change the sentiments of the 
house upon the subject. 

^ But the honourable gentleman had made one ob^rvation 
which merited particular attention: he had stated, by way of 
alternative, that either the present system must Continue, and 
the bank payment in specie remain*suspended (which he said 
would by and by ruin the country altogether), or elae the bank 
should resume its payments in |^h, and then it would be im¬ 
possible to continue the contest. Now this was a dilemma in 
which he hoped the house would never find this country. He 
hoped and trusted that we were neither reduced to the one 
nor the other of these two points, but that we should be able 
to contjpue that system by which we had hitherto avoided 
danger, ^d that we were far from being under any necessity of 
changing it: nor did he believe the house would adopt any 
such doctrine as this; they would, on the contrary, explode it, 
for the tendency of it was to proclaim to the enemy our inability 
to continue the contest, in which our eTtistence as a free nation 
was at ^take. A feeling was always ready to manifest itself on 
the consideration of this subject, which required no aid from 
the eloquence of any man; the bare statement of it was 
sufficient. In one word, Ijie motion of the honourable gentle¬ 
man contained a naked proposition, which was this—“Whether 
the house would now, without reason, abandon a proposition 
which they had so often, and with the best reason, adopted, 
and uniformly acted upon?” As to the calculation of the 
probable expense of continuing the war, he should not now 
go into it; he was of opinic^ that it could not be materially 
different from that which attended it the last year; nor was this 
any thing of a reason for going into a committee on the state of 
the nation. 

1 therefore submit, Mr. Pitt continued, that, upon the whole 
of what has been laid before the house to-night, I have said 
enough to satisfy it, that upon none of the grounds stated by 
the honourable gentleman is he justified in calling upon this 
to^^titute an inquiry into the state of the nalion; that 
of what thei honourable gentleman has sta1|^ to-night 
mises out of matter which has been discussed over and over 
again, and well decided; that his facts are tnis^flaced; and 
that, as far as be proceeds on reasoning, his reasoning is 
:&llack>us; and therefore do 1 conclude, that there is no just 
gn^d,iaid before you for a committee to inquire into the state 
.of 11^ That <he general ground of opposition which 
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I state on the one hand:—on the other, I say that the internal 
state of the country requires your attention in a special mannei 
to othet topics, and that your time ought not to be consumed 
in unnlcessary discussions upon points which lead to db 
practical conclusion ; that you will have a committee up stairs, 
which will take due care of the most immediate interests of the 
country at^this important crisis ; that this motion leads to no 
immediate or remote advantage; that it may do mischief, by 
holding out encouragement to the enemy, and by causing a 
diffidence, if not despondency, in the people of this country, 
by teaching them to suspect that there is something in the state 
of the nation w'hich is alarming—for which there is no founda¬ 
tion. For all these reasons I do give my decided opposition to 
this motion. a 


ON THE STATE OF THE NATION. 


February 2 , 1801 .^ 

Sir, in rising to make some obseitations upon what-has fallen 
from the honourable gentleman,^ I cannot avoid noticing a 
curious proposition which he advanced in the early part of 
his speech, and which he repeated towards the conclusion of it, 

1 Debate on the address of thanks to lus Majesty for his most gracious speech on 
opening the session. 

The address being moved by Sir Watkiff Williams Wynne, and seconded by Mr. 
Gimwallis, 

Mr. Grey protwaed the following amendment i"— 

"And that this house will proceed with all posuble dispatch to make such inquiries 
into the general state^ of the nation, but more especially into the conduct of the war, and 
into our relations with foreign powers^ as may enable us to offer to his Majesty such 
^vjoe as we may think most conducive to the honour of bis crown, and the general 
interests of his people. 

"And fhrthen to assure lus Majesty, that if, owing to any unjust and unreasonable 
pretensions on the part of the enemy, p^ce cannot be obtained on such terms as are con¬ 
sistent with security; if the representations which his Majesty hsu directed to be m^e 
to die court of Petenbureh, in consequence of the outrages committed against the ships, 
property, ai4 persons of his subjects, have not received that reparation which the nature 
of the case requires; and if the differences which appear luihappily so have arisen 
between his hwesty and the other Northern Powers, are qj a nature which prAbes for 
immediate de^uon; and the impossibility of any equitable adjustment renders new and 
m<»e extended^ars inevitable, ve will give his Majesty every support which the means 
of the country can afford; in the just hope and confidAice that ms Majes^s paternal 
tece for the vtlfut of bis people will induce him to take such measures as shall prevent 
henceforward a calamitous waste of their remaining strength and resources, either W 
improvident and ineffectual projects, or by general n^ligence and profusion; and shall 
eMure a wise and vigorous administration of their affairs, tmder the «Bexam|iled 
difffculties in which they ate now involved.” 

* Mr. Gr^. # 
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but with less confidence, viz. that the minority in this house, 
m point of fact, speak the sense of the majority of the people. 
Upon what ground the honourable gentleman has maje that 
assertion, I am utterly incapable of guessing; but if it true, 
every one of those great and honourable efforts ^y which, in 
the course of nine years, we have |ecured the independence 
and exalted the character of this country, which have enabled 
us to withstand the dangers and vicissitudes of *this most 
arduous contest, which have afforded the means of security to 
Europe, at the same time that they have hitherto saved this 
country from the calamities which have visited almost all the 
rest of the globe—if, I say, the honourable gentleman’s pro¬ 
position be true, then all these noble efforts have been made 
for ninesiyears, not only without the consent, but against the 
opinion of a majority of this house and of this country. Before 
the honourable gentleman can establish that proposition, he 
must convince the majority that tliey ought now to act in direct 
opposition to every principle upon which their conduct has 
hitherto been founded ; and I confess I do not expect that he 
will sucoeed in such an attempt. 1 do not believe there are 
any among us who sat in this house in the last session of 
parliament, who do not recollect the discussions which took 
place upon every subject wfiich the honourable gentleman has 
commented upon in his speech, (except one, which forms the 
more immediate question before the house, and to which I 
shall come by-and-by;) I do not believe, I say, that any of 
these gentlemen can lightly forget the opinions which they 
formed, ana the principles upon which they acted. I do not 
believe, Sir, (being one of those who think as highly as my 
honourable friends who moved and seconded the motion for 
the address, of that important measure which has consolidated 
the strength of the empire), that these honourable gentlemen 
whom we have this day, for the first time, the happiness of 
seeing emong us, will disappoint the sanguine expectations that 
we formed of benefits to result from that important event. 1 
and sitre they have brought with them the same zeal, and the 
same mirmples which have supported us against an* host of 
enemies. These gehtlemen have had, in another place, the 
severe duty imposed upon them of cont^ding with jacobinism 
jcin their own soil, and f am sure they would not wish to infuse 
tiutt dmidity into us, the least mixture of which would have 
iM^ ' certiun ruin to them. Whatever may be the confident 
wl^ the honourahle gentleman may think proper to 
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use upon this occasion, I cannot but believe that the present is 
a proper time for the discussion of that great and important 
questicHi which is prepared for us by events, which we could 
not colltrol, but which we must meet. • 

The honoprable gentleman has, in the course of his speech, 
introduced several topics,jWhich, he says, have been frequently 
discussed before, and which he expresses his hope will again be 
investigated. Upon both these grounds, I am not disposed to 
trouble the house at length,ibpon any of these subjects, at 
present There is, indeed, but one new question before the 
house, I mean that which has been announced to us in his 
Majesty's most gracious speech from the throne, respecting our 
differences with the Northern powers. Sir, I must confess, 
that the manner in which the honourable gentleman h#s treated 
every part of this subject, has really fill^ me with astonish¬ 
ment, both when I consider the general plan of his speech, and 
the particular statements into which he went in support of his 
argument. The honourable gentleman thought it right, in the 
first place, to express his doubts of the justice of our claim with 
respect to neutral vessels; and in the next place (which ap¬ 
peared to me fully as singular) to question the importance of the 
point now at issue. But though the honourable gentleman 
seemed disposed to entertain doul|ts on points upon which I 
believe there is hardly another man to be found in this country 
who would hesitate for a moment, yet there were other points 
upon which his mind appeared to be free from doubt, and his 
opinion completely made up. If, after a full discussion of this 
question, it should appear that the claim which this country 
has made is founded on the dearest and most indisputable 
justice—^if it should be proved that our greatness, nay, our very 
existence as a nation, and every thing that has raised us to the 
exalted situation which we hold, depends upon our possessing 
and exercising this—if, I say, all this should be proved in the 
most satisfactory manner, still the honourable gentleman is 
prepared seriously to declare in this house, that such are the 
circums||dices in which we stand, that we ought publicly and 
explicitly to state to the world that we are unequal ^ the 
contest, and that we must quietly give upYor ever an unques¬ 
tionable right, and ona upon which not^only our character, but 
our very existence as a maritime power depends. This is the 
conduct which the honourable gentleman advises us to pursue 
af once, without determining, without investigating, whdher it 
is compatible with our safety. I really find much diffii|plty, 
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Sir, in reconciling this language to that sort of spirit which the 
honourable gentleman talks of in another part of his speech, in 
which he says, he is far from wishing to make the Country 
dbspond.—[Mr. Grey here said across the table, that^e had 
been misunderstood.]—Sir, I am stating what the honourable 
gentleman said, and 1 shall be happy to find that «he did not 
mean what he said. 

I shall now, Sir, endeavour to follow the honourable gentle¬ 
man through his argument, asfal^as I can recollect it, upon the 
important question of the Northern confederacy. In following 
the order which he took, I must begin with his doubts, and end 
with his certainties; and I cannot avoid observing, that the 
honourable gentleman was singularly unfortunate upon this 
subject, fcr he entertained doubts where there was not the 
slightest ground for hesitation; and he contrives to make up 
his mind to absolute certainty, upon points in which both 
argument and fact are decidedly against him. That part of 
the question upon which the honourable gentleman appears to 
be involved in doubt, is with respect to the justice of our claim 
in regard to neutral vessels. In commenting upon this part of 
the subject, the honourable gentleman gave us a lesson in 
politics, which is more remarkable for its soundness than its 
novelty, viz. that a nation dbght not to enforce a claim that is 
not founded in justice, and that nothing would be found to be 
consistent with true policy that was not conformable to strict 
justice. I thought, however, I heard the honourable gentleman 
in another part of his speech, where he was arguing the question 
of the expediency and propriety of our negociating a separate 
peace with France, contend thSit no consideration of good faith 
to Austria ought to prevent us from entering into such a 
negociation.—[Mr. Grey said, he had not laid that down as a 
principle, but merely with respect to the circumstances under 
which we stood with regard to Austria.]—I am glad to hear the 
honourable gentleman contradict me, but I certainly understood 
him to say so. I am also glad to find, that when the issue of 
&ct is found against him, he has no demurrer in reseig^e upon 
the piincipie. Upon the justice, however, of our claim, the 
honourable gentlen&n states himself to be wholly ^n doubt 
There is. Sir, in genera]^ a degree of modesty in doubting, that 
Conciliates very much, and a man is seldom inclined to bear 
hlurd upon an antagonist whose attack does not exceed tl^p 
of a doubt But, Sir, when a gentleman doubts that 
i^iah has been indisputably established for more than a 
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century—when he doubts that which has been an acknow¬ 
ledged principle of law in all the tribunals of the kingdom, 
which «re alone competent to decide upon the subject, and 
which ^rliament has constantly known them to act upon-v- 
when he doubts principles which the ablest and wisest states¬ 
men have uniformly adoQ^ed—I say, Sir, the doubt that calls 
in question principles so established, without offering the 
slightest ^ound for so doing, shews a great deal of that pert 
presumption which, as often 4ts modesty, leads to scepticism. 
I wish to ask every gentleman in the house whether it has not 
been always known that such was the principle upon which our 
courts were acting from the commencement of the present war 
up to the moment that 1 am speaking ? I ask whether that 
principle has not been maintained in every war ? l^t me at 
the same time ask, whether, in the course of the speeches of the 
gentlemen on the other side of the hopse, any one topic ot 
^arm has been omitted, which either fact could furnish, or 
ingenuity supply? I believe I shall not be answered in the 
negative, and yet I believe I may safely assert, that it never 
occurred to any one member to increase the difficulties of the 
country by stating a doubt upon the question of right; and it 
will be a most singular circumstance, that the honourable 
gentleman and his friends, shouldjfonly have begun to doubt 
when our enemies are ready to begin the combat. But though 
I have heard doubts expressed upon a subject on which it 
appeared to me that a doubt could hardly have entered the 
mind of an Englishman, I have not heard one word to shew on 
what ground there can exist a doubt upon the justice of our 
claim—a claim which, until thi? house decides the contrary, I 
shall consider as part of the law of the land; for I consider the 
maritime law, and the law of nations, as acted upon in our 
courts, to be part of the law of the land. 1 speak in the 
presence of some learned gentlemen who are conversant in the 
practice of the courts to which 1 allude, and who, I am sure, 
will contradict me if 1 state that which is incorrect. I ask any 
of these learned gentlemen, whether they would suffer the 
principte, upon which our claim rests, to be called m qu^tion 
in any of their courts ? But when we c6me to consider this 
question tss applying to the contest in which we may be 
engaged, there are so many considerations that are decisive 
upon the subject, that I am really convinced by the paantpr in 
i^ich the honourable gentleman treated it, that his doubts 
have all arisen from, his not having looked into the question. 
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There are two ways in which this subject is to be considered; 
the first is, what has been the general law of nations upon this 
subject, independent of any particular treaties which ntey have 
been made? The next is, how far any precise treaties^affect it, 
with regard to the particular powers who are the objects of the 
present dispute ? With respect to ^he law of nations, I know 
that the principle upon which we are now acting, ar^ for which 
1 am now contending, has been universally admitted and acted 
upon, except in cases where it %ia$ been restrained or modified 
by particular treaties between different states. And here I 
must observe, that the honourable gentleman has fallen into 
the same error which constitutes the great fallacy in the reason¬ 
ing of the advocates for the Northern powers, namely, that 
every exception from the general law by a particular treaty, 
proves the law to be as it is stated in that treaty; whereas the 
very circumstance of making an exception by treaty, proves 
what the general law of nations would be, if no such treaty were 
made to modify or alter it. The honourable gentleman alludes 
to the treaty made between this country and France in the 
year 17^7, known by the name of the commercial treaty. In 
that treaty it certainly was stipulated, that in the event of Great 
Britain being engaged in a war, and France being neutral, she 
should have the advantaglj now claimed, and vice versa; but 
the honourable gentleman confesses that he recollects that the 
very same objection was made at that time, and was fully 
answered, and that it was clearly proved, that no part of our 
stipulation in that treaty tended to a dereliction of the principle 
for which we are pow contending. Besides, when it is con¬ 
sidered how far the interests dtf this country can be implicated 
in a naval war in which France is neutral, it will not afford any 
proof either that we considered the principle as unimportant, or 
that we gave it up. I could, without in the slightest degree 
weakening die cause which I am endeavouring to support, give 
to the honourable gentleman all the benefit he can possibly 
derive from the commercial treaty with France, and from par- 
tipular treaties with other states, and 1 should be glad^to know 
whatadvantage he could derive from such an admission. If he 
con^ shew treatie/with any given number of staffs, still, if 
th^e were any state in^Europe with wh»m no such rtreaty was 
in existenci^, with that state the law of nations, such- as I am 
now contending for, must be in full force. Still more, it n^ll 
be allowed to me,‘that if there is any nation that has forborne 
to P^y bf these treaties, that maintained this principle 

I ‘ ' *• 1“ ’ *■ * 
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and has enforced its rights; in such a case, no inference that 
can be^ drawn from treaties with other powers, can have any 
weight. ^ The utmost the honourable gentleman could argu^ 
and even in that I do not think he would be founded in justice, 
would be thi#—that, if there was no general consent with respect 
to the prin^ples, particul^ treaties ought to serve as a guide 
in other cases. But what will the honourable gentleman say, 
if, instead of my stating an iimginary case, I give to him this 
short answer, that with every dne of the three Northern powers 
with whom we are at present in dispute, independent of the 
law of nations, of our uniform practice, and of the opinions of 
our courts, we have the strict letter of engagements by which 
they are bound to us ?—What will he say, if I shew, that their 
present conduct to us, is as much a violation of positive treaties 
with us, as it is of the law of nations? With respect to 
Denmark and Sweden, nobody here, I am sure, has to learn 
that the treaties of i66i and 1670 are now in full force, and 
nobody can read those treaties without seeing that the right of 
carrying enemies* property is completely given up. With regard 
to Russia, the right of this country never was given by us. It 
undoubtedly was very much discussed during the time that the 
treaty of commerce with Russia w^as negociating; but I will 
not rest my argument upon negative evidence. In the con¬ 
vention signed between Great Britain and Russia at the com¬ 
mencement of the present war, the latter bound herself not 
merely to observe this principle by a convention, (not done 
away, unless we have unjustly commenced hostilities against 
her,) but she engaged to use Ijer effdrts to prevent neutral 
powers from protecting the commerce of France on the seas or 
in the ports of France. Laying aside then every other ground 
upon which I contend that the principle I am now maintaining 
is supported, still I say, that the treaties with these three powers, 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, are now in full force, and I ask, 
whether it is possible to suggest any one ground, upon which it 
can be contended that these powers are released from their 
engagements to us ? So much for the justice of the claim. 

I will ngt. Sir, take up much more of th« time of the h^use, 
because there will be papers laid before the house which will 
place the Object in a clearer point of view than can be done in 
the course of a debate:—but I must say, that with regard to 
these powers the case does not stop here. What will the 
honourable gentleman say if I shew him, that in the course of 
the present war, both Denmark and Sweden have distiilctly 
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expressed their readiness to agree in that very principle, against 
which they are disposed to contend, and that th^ made 
acknowledgments to us for not carrying the claim so far as 
Ikussia was disposed to carry it? What will the htmourable 
gentleman say, if I shew' him that Sweden, who in*the year 1780 
agreed to the armed neutrality, hfts since then ‘been at war 
herself) and then acted upon a principle directly ^contrary to 
that which she agreed to in tl^ year 1780, and to that upon 
which she is now disposed to ac^P In the war between Sweden 
and Russia, the former distinctly acted upon that very principle 
for which we are now contending. What will the honourable 
gentleman say, if I shew him that in the last autumn, Denmark, 
with her fleets and arsenals at our mercy, entered into a solemn 
pledge f!ot again to send vessels with convoy, until the principle 
was settled; and that, notwithstanding this solemn pledge, 
this state has entered into a new convention, similar to that 
which was agreed to in 1780? One of the engagements of 
that treaty is, that its stipulations are to be maintained by force 
of arms. Here then is a nation bound to us by treaty, and who 
has recently engaged not even to send a convoy until the point 
should be determined, that tells us she has entered into an 
engagement, by which she is bound to support that principle 
by force of arms. Is thi^, or is it not, war ? Is it not that 
which, if we had not heard the honourable gentleman this 
night, would lead a man to think he insulted an Englishman by 
questioning his feelings upon the subject ? But, Sir, when all 
these circumstances are accompanied by armaments, preptured 
at a period of the y^ftir wheji they think they have time for 
preparation without being exposed to our navy, his Majesty 
informs you, that these courts have avowed the principles of 
the treaty of 1780, known by the name of the armed neutrality; 
but then the honourable gentleman says, “ we do not know the 
precise terms of the present treaty, and therefore we ought 
to take no steps until we are completely apprized of its con¬ 
tents.” It is tru^ we do not know the exact terms of the 
treaty ; but I should think if we demand to know^ whether 
the)ahav^ made engagements which we consider a| hostile to 
our interests, ‘ and they tell us they have, but do not tell us 
I what exceptions are made in our ikvofir, we are ndt, I should 
thinky |i)ound to guess them, or to give them credit for them 
, unjtil they are shewn to us. How far would the honourable 
■gi^lleihan push his argument? Will he say, that we ought 
qihi^tly for the tre^nty^ that we ought to take no step, 
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until we have read it paragraph by paragraph, and that then 
we should acknowledge to those powers that we are now 
dispirited and not prepared to dispute the point? Does he 
mean th%,t we should give them time to assemble all their forces 
and enable them to produce something like a substitute for 
the fallen navy of Francf ? Is this the conduct which the 
honourably gentleman would recommend to the adoption of 
this country? Are we to wait till we see the article itself, until 
we see the seal to the contrqlt of our, destruction, before we 
take any means to insure our defence ? 

Sir, I will not trouble the house any longer upon the question 
of right, I come now to the question of expedience, and upon 
this part of the subject the honourable gentleman is not so 
much in doubt. The question is, whether we are |p permit 
the navy of our enemy to be supplied and recruited—whether 
we are to suffer blockaded forts to be furnished with warlike 
stores and provisions—whether we are to suffer neutral nations, 
by hoisting a flag upon a sloop, or a fishing boat, to convey 
the treasures of South America to the harbours of Spain, or 
the naval stores of the Baltic to Brest or Toulon ? ’ Are these 
the propositions which gentlemen mean to contend for ? I really 
have heard no argument upon the subject, yet. [Mr. Sheridan 
and Dr. Laurence entered the hqjftse together, and sat down 
upon the opposite bench.] I suppose I shall be answered by- 
and-by, as I see there is an accession of new members to the 
confederacy, who will, I have no doubt, add to the severity and 
to the length of the contest. I would ask. Sir, has there been 
any period since we have been a naval country, in which we 
have not acted upon this principle ? The honourable gentle¬ 
man talks of the destruction of the naval power of France, but 
does he really believe that her marine would have been de¬ 
creased to the degree that it now is, if, during the whole of the 
war, this very principle had not been acted upon ? and if the 
commerce of France had not been destroyed, does he believe 
that, if the fraudulent system of neutrals had not been prevented, 
her navji would not have been in a very different situation from 
that in which it now is ? Does he not know thate the naval 
preponderance, which we have by these tneans acquired, has 
given security to this <!ountry, and has more than once afforded 
chances for the salvation of Europe ? In the wreck of the 
continent, and the disappointment of our hopes there, what has 
been the security of this country, but its naval preponderance? 
—and if t^at were once gone, the spirit of the country y^ould 
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go with it. If we had no other guide, if we had nothing else 
to look to but the experience of the present war, that alone 
proves, not the utility, but the necessity of maintaining a 
principle so important to the power, and even to the existence 
of this country. ^ 

There was something rather singular in the manr^pr in which 
the honourable gentleman commenteti upon, and argued from, 
the destruction of the naval power of France: h^says, her 
marine is now so much weakenai^, that we may now relinquish 
the means by which we have so nearly destroyed it; and, at 
the very same moment, he holds out the terrors of an invasion 
of Ireland. The honourable gentleman says, “We are not 
now, as we were in the year 1780, shrinking from the fleets of 
France a^jd Spain in the channel: ” but, if that was our only 
excuse for not asserting the principle in the year 1780, we have 
not now, happily for this country, the same reason for not 
persisting in our rights; and the question now is, whether, 
with increased proofs of the necessity of acting upon that 
principle, and with increased means of supporting it, we are for 
ever to gjve it up ? 

As to the necessity of making inquiries into charges which 
are to be exhibited against any part of the conduct of adminis¬ 
tration, and which are to founded upon a review of their 
past conduct, it is announced by the honourable gentleman, 
that we are to have them laid before us. We shall have op¬ 
portunity of discussing them abundantly ; none of them touch 
the point which is now before us; for the amendment, as it 
stands, would only be eipbarrassed by reference to these topics. 
1 think the amendment calculated to obstruct the proceedings 
of this country, on which its safety depends. Many other 
topics alluded to by the honourable gentleman are important, 
but they are so only in a secondary degree. I think the 
question of right in dispute between us and the confederated 
powers, so eminently important, that it claims, at this hour, the 
undivided attention of this house. As to what has been said 
on other topics, of the censures which ought to be cast on the 
counsel we^ave had any share in giving, for the prosecution 
of tht^ar, I have tlfe consolation of knowing what**they are 
likely to be, from a recollection of what*they have repeatedly 
ibeen—that they will m^st probably be put in the same way, 
will admit of being answered in the same way, as they have 
. bqi^ already answered as often as they were brought forward? 
^4 l^csmnot help flattering myself with the same success. 1 
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hope also that the public will feel, as they have repeatedly felt, 
that the calamities which have overspread Europe, and which 
have a£Kected, to a certain degree, this country, though much 
less that»any other, have not been owing to any defect on ouj: 
part, but that we have pursued principles best calculated for 
the welfare pf human soc|pty, the nature and effect of which 
have been frequently commented upon by those who have 
opposed, ihd by those who have supported these principles, 
and with whom I have had tbe honour to act, and still have 
the honour of acting; on which, I say, th'e power, the security, 
the honour of this nation has depended, and which, I trust, the 
perseverance and firmness of parliament and the nation will not 
cease to pursue, while his Majesty’s servants discharge their 
duty. , 


ON THE STATE OF THE NATION. 

t March 25, 1801.^ 

That after what the house had h^ard from his right honour¬ 
able friend,^ and much as he was interested in the question, 
and in some of the topics which were opened by the honourable 
gentleman whose motion was now before the house, he should 
have felt that he had but little excuse for troubling the house 
much at large upon the present subject^ if the debate had not, 
from a few words which fell from another honourable gentleman, 
taken a turn totally different from that which was introduced by 
the honourable mover. The principal part of the time which 
he employed in the discussion was consumed in endeavouring 
to satisfy the house, that, as he now suspected some gentlemen 
had improperly resigned their situations under government, that 
was sufficient to induce the house to go into an inquiry into the 
state of the nation. If it had not been for some observations 
that were made upon those resignations, and he had J^een aware 
that no gdtatleman would give his vote thisp night upon ad^ but 
a consideration of this*simple question:—“Do the arguments 
this night alter the principles on which you yourselves have 
acted for nearly nine years ? ”—if, he said, it had not been fca: 

1 On * nation by Mr. Grey, that the house resolve jtaelf into a Committee to inqidre 
into the State oi^jie Nation. * Mr. Dundas. ^ 
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some observations which were independent of that question, 
simply so stated, he should have felt it hardly necess^ for him 
to have troubled the house at all, but to pass by in silence, and 
refer to the judgment of the house, every thing which related to 
his own personal conduct. He hoped that this language would 
not be mistaken for indifference in l^m as to the opinion of the 
house, or of the country; for a contempt for either he had no 
wish to express. He pretended to no such phifesophy as 
that which led to the species ofyndifference as to the opinion 
of others, which some persons < 3 iose to affect; nor was he in¬ 
different to the circumstances of this country, nor to the opinion 
which the public might entertain of the share, the too large 
share, he had taken in them: on the contrary, he confessed, 
that thepp topics occupied his attention much, for events had 
happened which disappointed his warmest wishes, and frustrated 
the most favourite hopes of his heart; and he could have 
desired to have continued to pursue the object of such hopes 
and wishes to the end of that struggle, which he had worked 
for with anxiety and care. There never was a period in his life, 
in which these topics were indifferent to him. Much less could 
he be indifferent to the good opinion of those who had been 
induced, on so many occasions, to shew so much confidence 
in him— sl confidence, hoover, which had always been con¬ 
stitutionally given, and to which he begged leave to say, every 
servant of the crown was entitled, until forfeited by his conduct. 
Neither was he indifferent to the many marked instances he 
had observed of the personal confidence in him, upon various 
occasions, and which h« could not flatter himself with having 
merited. * 

Much, however, as he felt these sentiments, there were others 
which he felt stUl more strongly; and therefore he was under 
the necessity of submitting some ideas upon the subject before 
the house. This was not a question solely applicable to himself 
or to his colleagues; for if it were, however dear the topics of 
such a case might be to him, he should have been induced to 
give the house but little trouble on that account. No^^this was 
a qa^Onf*vvhich involved the honour of that house, and the 
ch^acter of the nation; the honour of the one, and* the cori- 
ftitUtiOftal freedom of ^e other. This*motion taken in that 
view of the subject; he would put to the house this questicm:— 
"i^etber it was prepared to retract all that it bad declared and 
done for the last nine most eventful years, and had chii^nged ns 
fhlmjliOh the tmture of that struggle in which we had for that 
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period been engaged, and in which, not only so large a majority 
of tluj^t house had been so firm, but, as he had on a former 
occasidh taken the liberty of expressing it, a greater majority 
of the ^ople had supported uniformly and steadily, and whidh 
they had considered as nothing less than a contest for independ¬ 
ence with the enemy abroad, and for a constitutional safety with 
the enemy at home ? He believed, therefore, that the- house 
would conceive its honour to be implicated in the question 
now before it, as well as th/ honour, and, in a considerable 
degree, the safety of the country. On these points, the 
decision of the house, and the judgment of the public, had 
been uniform and steady. If ever the moment should arrive, 
in which, under whatever mask, the attempt should be made to 
induce the house to forget the principles by which it flad been 
so long guided—^if ever the moment should arrive, in which 
the principles of those should prevail who had, by their argu¬ 
ments, supported the enemy, the counsels of those who had so 
often embarrassed our proceedings, and checked our efforts— 
counsels, which led to the surrender of our independence and 
constitutional freedom, instead of the counsels which landed to 
the preservation of both—if ever the moment should arrive, 
when the house, being told they should tread back their steps 
to avoid a general havoc over all Europe, instead of pursuing 
such steps uniformly and steadily should adopt the advice—if 
ever the moment should arrive, when the house would listen to 
and follow such counsels, he should then indeed begin to. 
think that there was some ground for the prediction which 
had been uttered of the downfall of ^his empire: but, thank 
God! there was no appearance*of any such downfall, because 
there was no probability that the advice and counsel he had 
just alluded to, was to be taken as a remedy for any evil which 
was alleged to afflict us. 

He therefore spoke with less apprehension of danger than he 
should do if these things were doubtful, upon the motion of the 
honourable gentleman, and with the less anxiety as to many 
parts o( that gentleman’s speech, when he reflected on the 
manner igi which it had been answered by^his right honourable 
friend; indeed, he thought he perceived something which con¬ 
veyed an idea, that thh honourable gentlemen opposite to him, 
did not entertain any very sanguine hope that they would be 
s^le to prevail on the house to assent to the motion now before 
it; they did not seem to think they had laid before it materials, 
to call upon it to retract all it had hitherto asserted, or rtverse • 
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all it had hitherto done in the course of the present war. 
This consideration, therefore, supposing he felt no other, would 
have induced him to remain silent on this debate; but 4 ie felt 
a amixed sensation, from what had fallen from an honour¬ 
able <gentleman, and from a noble lord,^ with whom he had 
the honour of being connected in ki|jdred, as he had hitherto 
been in political sentiments. He felt grateful for the unmerited 
expressions of good opinion which his noble kinsfhan, and 
those with whom he was most immediately connected, had 
directed towards him; but he must confess, that he should 
have been better pleased, both as a public man, and a private 
individual, if he had heard sentiments that were less favour¬ 
able to himself, and more favourable to others, who were 
now in his Majesty’s service; and if he felt any other 
than such wishes, he apprehended he should have been 
unworthy of the good opinion which the noble lord had 
been pleased to express of him. Nor could he help saying, 
that those who, like the noble lord, were to vote for this motion, 
were, without intending it, adopting a course the most unfair, 
the mostrtinkind, towards those to whom they professed friend¬ 
ship, that they possibly could pursue; and at the same time, a 
course that would be the most mischievous with regard to the 
interests of the public. ^ 

Now, as to the word unfair^ which he perceived had an effect 
on some gentlemen on the other side, which he did not intend 
to produce, he meant nothing uncivil to these gentlemen; but 
the house should judge whether his ideas were just or not. 
There were two sets of gentlemen who were desired to vote on 
precisely the same question, (Jh two grounds, that were not 
only distinct, but opposite. Of this he thought himself entitled 
to complain. He thought he had some reason to complain, 
that his opponent was to have the benefit of the votes of som^ 
of the friends of the late administration, while he, who was one 
of such administration, had only the benefit of a speech from 
his friends; thus his noble relation expressed in him the fullest 
confidence, and yet pursued him to condemnation, bec|use he 
did ngt i^ose to confide in those of his Majesty’s servants 
who were now in offifie. * 

In the next plape, he looped he might he ^rmitted to observe, 
^ that there was no point which had been more disputed in that 
(although the thing itself never appeared to him to b^ 
than that of confidence in his Majesty’s ministers. 

Lor^Ten^le. » 
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By t the case was not to stop here. The question of confidence 
had nothing about it that was new. It attended the outset of 
his administration, and it had not deserted the close of it. In 
the outset of his administration, he understood it to be heW 
by some people, that no person was entitled to common and 
ordinary confidence, until Ije had given proof of having deserved 
it. It never could be carried in substance to the length it 
here went In the letter ; for it was impossible to say that a man 
should not have any confideye in a situation, because it was 
new to him, for that must be made applicable for every human 
creature; whenever he entered at first upon any employment, 
he must at some time or other be new in his employment: it 
was not therefore, at that time, judged that he should have no 
confidence personally, (for certainly that was not claimed for 
him,) but it was said, that he came into administration with 
sentiments opposite to those which had been held by men who 
preceded him in office, and who had enjoyed the confidence of the 
house, (he meant the sentiments of the honourable gentleman 
opposite to him i), and the question was then, whether he, who 
was then said to hold sentiments different from those which 
were said to have had the confidence of the house, should have 
any of that confidence placed in him; that was the way in which 
the point was put then. But the \^y in which it was, put now 
was absolutely whimsical: for it was now stated, “ Here is a 
ministry who have had the full confidence of the house of 
commons ”—words which he did not presume to utter for 
himself, but which, for the purposes of this debate, were uttered 
by others for him—^and gentlemen had* said, that within a few 
hours of his departure there wa» an appearance of stability in 
his Majesty’s government. But what was the complaint now? 
Not that the persons who now claimed the support of the house 
differed from those who had received that support, as he was 
stated to have done in 1783 (how correctly that was stated 
was another question), but that those who now claimed the 
confidence of the house, ought not to have it, because they pro¬ 
fessed tl|e same principles as those who have so long possessed 
that confidence. The reason for this was a very curious^one; 
it was stated by certain gentlemen to b% that of their not 
knowing vihy his Maje«ty’s late ministe^js had retired so that 
confidence was to be withheld from his Majesty’s present 
SCTvants till gentlemen knew why their predecessors went out 
of office^ and till the new ones were known. He did not see 


1 Mr. Fox. 
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why gentlemen were to withhold their confidence from his 
Majest/s present ministers because they did not know why their 
predecessors retired; he did not know why gentlemen wanted 
any more information on that subject than they pocsessed 
already. They knew almost all they should know, and, he 
believed, all they would know upon tjjiat subject Ekit here the 
public were to be deprived of the services of those who had 
been chosen by the crown, merely because there ^as, about 
the retirement of their predece^ors, something which these 
gentlemen said they did not understand; and because the 
house did net know how the new ministers would act. He 
understood that they were persons who would act on their own 
judgment, .as they ought to do in each particular, but that 
their general principles were the same; and then it came to 
this—that the supporters of the present motion said the house 
ought to withhold its confidence from the present ministers, 
not because they were the reverse, but because they were the 
same in principle with those in whom the house had confided. 

But he would not stop here. If the house considered the 
points on which it usually afforded its confidence, it would find 
every reason for affording it to the present ministers. It was 
said, that ministers should be men known to the house of 
commons before the hous^ confided in them. Be it so.— 
That could not be made applicable to the situation to which 
they were at any time to be appointed, because that would go 
to the exclusion of confidence in any man whenever he came 
into a new situation. There could be no experience of him in 
that situation until he w«is tried. But when persons were tried 
in one situation, and had ac(|hitted themselves well, the rule 
was to give them credit that they would do so in any other 
situation, until proof of something to the contrary appeared. 
If this was not correct doctrine, he was very much deceived. 
He should like to know on what principle it was, that the 
propriety of supporting them should be questioned until they 
had shewn by ^eir actions that they did not deserve to be 
supported. . Were these gentlemen called to a situalj^on that 
was them? Yes; butw^ere they new to the public? 

^ot so; ilbr thfy wefe not only not new to the housd and the 
{mbliity but they were npt new to the love and esteem of the 
hot^e and the public, and that from sufficient experience as to 
'their principles and talents.—One of them was a gentlem£||i 
;,^0 wu adtnired in private^ as well as respected and esteemed 
^ Ip ppblic, who had been long chosen into the situation of the 
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first commoner in this country, and had lately been unani¬ 
mously re-elected to that high station.^ Was this the person 
of whom the house of commons were to say, they would not 
confide*in him, because, at a moment of difficulty, (dissembled 
by none, but exaggerated by some persons who loved to dwell 
on any tojfic which gave amy thing of a gloom to our affairs,) he 
quitted a^situation of the highest authority that a representative 
of the people could possess, for one of greater trouble and 
perplexity, and at a momentiwvhen honourable gentlemen were 
holding out the difficulties of the situation to be insuperable ? 
To refuse confidence to such a person in such a situation, 
appeared to him to be repugnant to common sense and to 
common justice; and he could not help saying, that he was 
astonished at what his noble friend® and the honourable 
baronet® had said that night on some parts of this subject. 

Again he would say, that if he saw a noble lord * called to 
the situation of a secretary of state, he was ready to ask, 
without the fear of receiving any answer that would disappoint 
him, whether gentlemen on the other side knew any man, who 
was superior to that noble lord; who for the last ten years 
had more experience of state affairs, and who had given 
greater proof of steady attention to public business; of a better 
understanding; of more informUtion; who possessed in a 
greater degree all those qualities which go to qualify a man 
for great affairs ? He was ready to ask gentlemen on the other 
side, if they knew any one among themselves who was superior 
to his noble friend? I^t them give him the answer. He 
should like to take the opinioijs of th® different individuals on 
the other side, if it were not a painful thin^ to put it to their 
modesty, whether any one among them, except one honourable 
gentleman ® whose attendance was of late so rare that he might 
almost be considered as a new member—whose transcendent 
talents, indeed, made him an exception to almost any rule in 
every thing that required uncommon powers, but whose conduct 
was also what ought, generally speaking, to be an exception 
also t* the rules Which ought to guide the affairs of this 
country^ which conduct had been at varj^nce in sfime siaspects 
from that of almost every other public man, and which, if 
followed must have t>een highly injuiious to the true interest 
of this country—he repeated it, he knew of no one on the 
^opposite side of the house (except the honourable gentleman 
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he had alluded to, whose experience was as great as his faculties 
were transcendent), that was more than equal to his noble 
friend in capacity for business. He did not mean to gifer any 
incivility to .gentlemen on the other side ; but he did not think 
that he had offered either of them any disparagement what¬ 
ever,* when he said, that neither of them was morl" than equal 
to his noble friend. r 

Was it necessary for him to say much of the faculties and 
fitness, in every particular, of ascertain noble lord ^ who was 
likely soon to have the custody of the great seal ? He was, 
surely, not new to this country, whose character for legal 
knowledge, for integrity, and for a cluster of those qualities 
which fit him for that high office, had been long acknowledged. 
There wfe no pledge necessary on behalf of such a character. 

Of other individuals of the new administration, he could say 
much ; but if we were to indulge his feelings upon this topic, 
he should be in danger of wearying the house. There was, 
however, one character of whom he could not forbear speaking. 
—It would occur to the house, that it was not an easy thing to 
supply the place of the late first lord of the admiralty, Earl 
Spencer; and yet, he should think, that the name of Earl St. 
Vincent would appear in a satisfactory light to the house, even 
as the successor of the nobldearl, or of any other man known to 
this country; and that the more especially in a period of war, 
which called for all the exertion of the executive government. 
Was this appointment not such as to support the hope of this 
country, that it would come soon to the termination of a 
contest which we ha<f conducted near to a conclusion— 
f “ Hear I Hear 1 ” from the other side.]—which he trusted we 
had conducted near to a conclusion, ^ut whether the contest 
was yet to be long or short, until the object of it were secured, 
he hoped the spirit of the country would not be impaired, nor 
in any degree slackened, but exerted with vigour towards 
bringing it to a termination; or, if we were still to struggle 
with continued difficulties, he would ask, was not the name of 
that noble earl sl shield and bulwark to the' nation? Ht; would 
therefore s^, tbat gegitlemen ^poke with but little reflection, or 
even consideration, when thw said the present administration 
weire'^^iot entitled to tlfe confidence of that house, br of the 
pnbhqmhe meant, of course, no more th^m a constitutional 
c^fidehce. All he contended for was, that unless some good 
;r^son were assigned to the contrary, the house was bohnd, by 
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the best principles of policy, as well as by the true spirit of the 
constitution of this country, to wait to see the conduct of 
the mihisters of the crown, before they should withhold their 
confidefice. On this subject of confidence, let not gentleman 
suppose tha% a committee on the state of the nation could be 
of the leasfruse, because nothing that could be there disclosed 
could givg the house more information than the house possessed 
already on that matter; nor could any thing be done in that 
committee that could alter tl^ present posture of the executive 
government, unless the committee should pass a resolution to 
withdraw its confidence from the present ministers of the 
crown, and to give it to their opponent ^ and his friends, in 
order to make them successors to them; which would be a 
pretty strong measure, and border on an encroachmdtit on the 
prerogative, besides introducing principles the very reverse of 
those, which had hitherto invariably had the sanction of 
parliament. He did not mean to use any opprobrious epithets 
towards gentlemen on the other side; but he certainly did not 
say more than was warranted by fact, when he said, that, by 
the constant course of the determination of parlianlent, the 
principles of these gentlemen had been reprobated. 

Having said this, he would now utter a word or two for his 
colleagues, and for himself. With|regard to their quitting their 
offices, he did not see any mystery about that subject, and he 
thought he was entitled to rely on the candour of gentlemen on 
the other side for believing the sincerity of their declarations on 
the occasion. The honourable gentleman ^ who spoke first, 
was pleased to say, he would allow tlht, in case of a public 
measure of importance which a minister found he could not 
propose with success, or« that he was not able to propose as a 
measure which was assuredly to receive the assistance of those 
who compose the executive government, and that such a 
measure a minister could not conscientiously give up or 
abandon—that such a condition of things would be sufficient 
to excuse a minister for retiring, and would, indeed, give a 
ministe% a right to retire. Now, after that allowance of the 
honourable gentleman, it was matter of ^tonishm 9 nt him 
that anySoubt could have been *e»tertained by that honour¬ 
able gentleman on t^rft part of the subject, or that he di^ not 
at once admit, thatthe circumstance which had been sufhciently 
ejpplained already, had amounted, in the ojpinion of . that 
honourable gentleman, to a complete justification of him^f 
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and others who had retired. He admitted, however, to the 
honourable gentleman, that if a person who filled an office of 
important trust under government, had formed the project of 
proposing some measure which did not appear to him to be 
of much public importance, although he had piade up his 
mind upon it, but which he could i^t carry into offect, seeing 
clearly that the bent of the government of which he made a 
part was against him, then it was the duty of such minister 
to forego that opinion, and to oacrifice rather than withdraw 
his assistance from government in the hour of peril. 

Mr. Pitt said, it was extremely painful to him to be obliged 
to say so much, and so long to occupy the attention of the 
house; but he would observe, that he had lived to very little 
purpose <for the last seventeen years of his life, if it was necessary 
for him to say, that he had not quitted his situation in order to 
shrink from its difficulties; for, in the whole of that time, he 
had acted, whether well or ill, it was not for him to say, but 
certainly in a manner that had no resemblance to shrinking 
from difficulty. He might say this, if he were to strike the 
seventeen years out of the account, and refer only to what had 
taken place within the last two months ; and he would venture 
to allege, that enough had happened within that time to wipe 
off the idea of his being ^isposed to shrink from difficulty, or 
wishing to get rid of any responsibility. What had happened 
within that period had afforded him an opportunity of shewing, 
in a particular manner, that he was willing to be responsible to 
any extent which his situation cast upon him ; in that particular 
he had had the good (fortune, however unfortunate the cause, 
to have shewn that he was rfbt only a party, but that he was 
the deepest of all parties in responsibility, in the adoption of 
a measure the most critical with regard to himself and his 
colleagues. He was therefore led to say, as to the measure 
which had induced him to quit his situation, that he did 
believe the importance of it, and the circumstances by which it 
was attended, to be such, that while he remained in office he 
should have been unable to bring it forward in the ww, which 
was l^ely^ be eventually successful; and therefore he judged 
that he should s^^ less beneficially the public, as ^ell as the 
parties more immedu|^ely the objects^ of it, in making the 
attempt, than in desisting from the measure* His idea of the 
m^ure itself was, that it was one which uj^n the whole had 
i^een better adopted 4 ;han refused under all tne circuz^tancS: 
isuc|& was al^ ,tbe idea of those who had acted with him, and 
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they had therefore thought it better that they should quit their 
offices, than continue under such circumstances in his Majesty's 
service. • In doing this they had acted purely from principle; 
they had* acted in such a manner as had satisfied their owi} 
minds, which.was to them important; and he hoped they had 
acted in such a manner as yrould, one day or other, be perfectly 
satisfactory to the public, so far as the public should ever think 
it worth thSir while to be concerned in his conduct. 

The measure to which he a^ded, had fie proposed it, as at 
one time he wished, was not one which gentlemen on the other 
side of the house were likely to look on lightly, although he 
should have had the good fortune to have their support if he 
had brought it forward, that is on one part; but he did not 
think that he should upon the whole of it, nor did h^ believe 
those gentlemen would have favoured the whole of the principle 
on which he should have proposed the measure. He was not 
anxious to have the question agitated at all at this moment. 1 
do not think, said Mr. Pitt, that this is a period in which it can 
be agitated beneficially to the public, or even to those who are 
more immediately the objects of it, and who are supposed to 
be so interested in its success; but whenever it is agitated, I 
shall be ready and 1 shall be willing to go fully into it, and to 
give at large my opinion on it. I will say only at present, that 
as to any thing which I and my colleagues meditated to bring 
forward, I disclaim the very words in common use, “the 
emancipation of the catholics,” or " catholic emancipation.” I 
have never understood that subject so—I never understood the 
situation of the catholics to be such—I^o not now understand 
the situation of the catholics to be such as that any relief from 
it could be correctly so described; but I think the few remain¬ 
ing benefits of which they have not yet participated, might 
have been added safely to the many benefits which have been 
so bounteously conferred on them in the course of the present 
reign. I was of opinion, and I am still of opinion, that these 
benefits, if they had gone before the union, would have been 
rash and destructive,, I was of opinion then,—I am of opinion 
now, tl£t the very measure I allude to, as a claim of |ight, 
cannot bfi maintained; and it is on the of liberality 

alone, an^ political expedience (and ii^ that sense wisdom, as 
^ connected with othir measures), that 1 should have thought 
it^ desirable, advi^ble, and important: but I would not have 
had it fQunded on a naked proposition, to repeal any one thing 
which former policy had deemed expedient for the safq^y of 
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the church and state. No, Sir, it was a comprehensive and an 
extensive system which I intended to propose—to relinquish 
things certainly intended once as a security, which 1 thought 
in some respect ineflfectual, and which were liable to additional 
objections, from the very circumstance of the pbject of the 
union- having been accomplished, and getting othe^ security for 
the ^ame objects, to have a moik consistent and rational 
security both in church and state, according to thd principle, 
but varying the mode, which the wisdom of our ancestors had 
adopted to prevent danger. The measure I intended to propose, 
I think, would give more safety to the church and state, as well 
as more satisfaction to all classes and all descriptions of the 
king’s subjects, to take away that which no man would wish to 
remain, provided there could be perfect security without it. 
The house will, I am sure, forgive me for this part of my 
address to it. 

As to what might be the nature of the measure, I am sure 
the house will in a moment feel that what 1 am going to allege 
will satisfy it, that nothing of this nature could ever be accom¬ 
plished }>y having a committee of the whole house on the state 
of the nation; for, independent of the many things which 
would be necessary to be done, if such a measure were set on 
foot, there is one thing which will make it obvious how ineffi¬ 
cient for such a purpose a ^mmittee on the state of the nation 
would be. In the first place, that committee would not have 
any power whatever to interrogate any one member of parlia¬ 
ment ; and therefore all that part of the speech of the honour¬ 
able gentleman which tended to connect the committee on the 
state of the nation with the condition of the catholics ki Ire¬ 
land, although it might serve the purpose of engaging men’s 
affections for a moment, had, in reality, nothing whatever to do 
with it; and gentlemen are not such novices in the affairs of 
parliament, as not to know that they may, whenever they please, 
move this or any other subject, independent of any other con¬ 
sideration, and that there is no necessity for a committee to 
inquire into the state of the nation for th9,t purpose. 1 think, 
however, t||at the question with regard to the conditioH of the 
cath(^cs, according to my view of things, cannot be improved 
by a committee on the state of the natv>n being bipught for¬ 
ward at this time. It i^l cast no light arhatever on any one 
object connected with the catholic question!^" 1 am ab^lute^ 
certain, as little can it throw on the cause, of the pro|pety or 
inipropriety our resignadmi :-^is is too obvious to require 
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any argument. How can the committee proceed to the examina¬ 
tion of the cause of the resignation of his Majesty's ministers^ 
to which some gentlemen, for purposes, perhaps, not very 
doubtful, Jiave been pleased to attach so much importance ? ^ 
know of no right which the house of commons itself, still less 
a committee^ can have to require of any man to state his 
reasons for tendering his resignation to his sovereign; nor is it 
a common thing for the public to require it. A man very often> 
indeed, makes his appeal to th^ public on going out of office, 
and that sometimes as much vnth a wish lo be re-instated as 
any thing; but I never heard of a man being called on to ex¬ 
culpate himself from the charge of resigning. But gentlemen 
say, that, by our being silent on the subject of the catholic 
question, we have brought the name of our sovereign ijj^to dis¬ 
repute } and the honourable gentleman chooses to put a con¬ 
struction on our remaining silent, and then to ask a question, 
whether the catholics bad or had not been deceived. And 
upon the obstacles to the measure, as they are stated in a 
paper, of which I shall take notice shortly, the honourable 
gentleman says, that innumerable obstacles are in the',way of 
the measure. I do not know what paper he took up; I cannot 
be responsible for it; nor, indeed, for the verbal accuracy of 
any paper whatever. I believe the word which the honourable 
gentleman has alluded to was real^ insuperable^ and not in- 
numerable. Upon that subject, all I will say is this:—That 
although I wished to submit the question of the catholics to- 
parliament, there were such objections stated as made me feel it 
impossible, with propriety, to bring the^easure forward as a 
minister. These are the generaUwords I choose to use upon 
the subject: the honourable gentleman shall draw from me no 
admissions, and no denials on this subject. He may argue as 
he pleases from the words I use. [“ Hear! Hear I ” from the 
other side.] Gentlemen may draw what inference they please. 

But I shall say a few words more upon this subject. Gentle¬ 
men say, that 1 left this case in a state in which the name of 
the sovereign is brought into question; and they appear to be 
angry, belbause I will not tell them whether they o^ht to be 
angry or net. They wonder why I do no* make it a mttter 
of questioij, and they 4>ut distantly some points in the way 
of question; but not answer interrogatories. I will 

tell those gentlei^ifeh, however, that upon this subject they 
ddheive themselvel grossly. Should they be able to establish 
that the Opinion of the sovereign made it impossible to l^g 
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the subject forward, they would gain nothing by it j for, should 
the opinion of the sovereign be what it might, or the opinion of 
his servants what it might; of the sovereign to dispease with 
ijie services, or of the servant to tender his resignation, it 
would still remain the same. Let these gentlemen but once be 
able to shake this principle, and they will have doije more than 
they will be willing to avow towards the destruction of the 
monarchy: they will have established the most extravagant part 
of an oligarchy that ever was erected in any state; for then 
neither the sovereign could diShiiss, nor the subject resign, 
without an explanation being made to the public. So that the 
sovereign, the father of his people, could never part from his 
servants, unless he condescended to shew that they gave him bad 
advice ;^or his servants tender their resignation, tinless they 
could prove that something was attempted to be imposed upon 
them which they could not, in their consciences, approve. Now, 
I would ask, is that the state, or is it desirable it should be the 
state, of the monarchy of this country? Certainly it is not. 
The use of the name of the sovereign for the purpose of in- 
duencii^ opinions in this house, or in any deliberative assembly, 
is justly deemed unconstitutional. The sovereign exercises his 
opinion on the sentiments, as well as capacity, of his ministers; 
and if, upon either, he ju<fees them to be incompetent, or in 
any degree unfit, it is the {Serogative, and, with perfect loyalty, 
let me add, aye the duty, of the crown to dismiss such ministers. 
Allow me also to say, that if a minister feels, that, from a sense 
he entertains of his duty, he ought to propose a measure, but 
is convinced that his erideavours must be ineffectual, so that his 
services must be limited to a narrower compass than he could 
desire, and that success, in some material point, is impossible, 
he ought to be permitted to retire; but, in proportion to the 
difficulty which the sovereign may have in accepting the resig¬ 
nation of such a minister, ought to be his love for such a sove¬ 
reign. I hope I am not deficient in my duty to the best of 
sovereigns; and I hope the whole ground and motive of my 
actions will continue to be justified du^ng the whole of his 
rei^. Tbiis is all I shall say upon this subject, wlfich may 
perhtps be saying fnore than I ought. ^ 

With respect, howevp, to the assurances said, oi^ supposed, 
to have been held out to the catholics of *l|eland, 1 would add 
a few words. The honourable gentleman has alluded to a 
^per drtulated in that of his Majesty^ dominions. *It 
wai$|i inemoxandam sent in^ the name of a noble lord at the 
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head of the executive goverament of Ireland—a character 
revered by all who know him, and whose name I am persuaded 
will not*be profaned, nor mentioned in this country with any 
disrespect. I know it to be true that the noble lord did feel i 
right, as a matter of public duty, to make a communication to 
persons mosit immediately ^mong the catholics, and to state the 
motives wjjiich led to the late change that took place in his 
Majesty’s councils, in order to prevent any misrepresentation 
of that subject then adding t^ the danger of the public tran¬ 
quillity. I beg to state that matter clearly and distinctly; it was 
my express desire, not conveyed by myself, but through a noble 
friend ^ of mine sitting near me, that the noble lord should take 
the opportunity of doing this. I do not arrogate any merit for 
it; but I think it is an answer to any charge against ips upon 
this subject for remissness, that we lost no time in making that 
representation and explanation of our motives; and the prin¬ 
ciple of it was this, that the attempt to realize our wishes at 
this time would only be productive of public embarrassment. 
The representation was therefore made; but with respect to the 
particular paper delivered, it was not previously consulted with 
me how it should be perused, and therefore, for the particular 
phrases of it I do not hold myself responsible. All the know¬ 
ledge I derived or conveyed was founded on verbal interpreta¬ 
tion. As to the tenor of the paper^that I have alluded to, the 
sentiments in it are conformable to those which I have already 
expressed in this house, and shall again express whenever 1 
have occasion to deliver my sentiments on that subject; and it 
is fit, not only that this house should ksiow them, but also that 
the community at large should Know them.—I mean this; that 
a measure of that sort appeared to me to be of much import¬ 
ance under all the circumstances; and that being unable to 
bring it forward as a measure of government, I thought I could 
not therefore in honour remain in the situation in which I then 
stood; and that I was desirous of letting it also be understood, 
that, whenever the objection I alluded to did not exist, the same 
obstacle did not interpose, every thing depending on me, as well 
as those ^bo thought with me, I should do, for that4 was^esir- 
ous of canrying that measure, thinking it of great importance to 
the empu* at large ;,lfLit that, in the m^an time, if any attempt 
to press it, so as tcf endanger the public tranqudlity, ^ould be 
made, or^o pervert the affection of any part of his Majesty^s 
subject% we should take our full share in resisting su(dt 
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attempts, and that we should do so with firmness and resolu¬ 
tion. lliese are the sentiments which I expressed, ai^d 1 did 
hope that the day would come when, on the part of the 
•catholics, should such a measure be revived, it would Be carried 
in the only way in which I wished to see it catribd, which was 
certainly conformable to the general tranquillity of the empire. 
As to any other pledge, I beg leave to give no»e—I have 
engaged myself to give none—I will give nqne—either now or 
at any time. 1 have contribute!^, as far as peaceable endeav¬ 
ours could go, according to my judgment, in the best manner 
I could at the moment, for the general interests of the country. 

This is all I shall say on this part of the subject, and I am 
ashamed to have been obliged to trouble the house so much as 
1 have done, especially as another branch of it remains, and on 
which I must still say a few words—^it relates to a question. 
Whether any of those who have retired from office, had so 
pledged themselves to the catholics as to be under the necessity 
of resigning their offices because they could not perform their 
pledge ? I beg leave to deny that; and, what is more satisfac¬ 
tory, I believe I am authorized in denying that the catholics 
conceived themselves to have received any such pledge. I 
know that the noble lord to whom 1 have alluded, and my 
noble friend near me, wh% must have been a party to such 
transaction, if any such had passed, did not so convey to me. 
I do not now, nor ever did, so conceive it. That the catholics 
might have conceived such an expectation, is most natural.— 
Why ? Because the more attentively I have reflected on it, 
especially after the unidh, the measure has appeared to me to 
be salutary and expedient; anB I can have no reason to think 
that they were less sanguine in their expectations on that sub¬ 
ject than I was. That they thought there was a very probable 
chance for the measure, is most certain ; for I believe there was 
no one in this house, nor, I believe, in the other house of par¬ 
liament, who, in argument, has attempt^ to deny that the diffi¬ 
culties would be considerably diminished on this subject, after 
the measure of the union was accomplished: I was» of that 
opinio wMfen |his sqjbject was debated—I am of th^ opinion 
still—and the reasons in &vour of it do very , much preponder¬ 
ate; this, however, wae afterwards givBi^ up, on ihotives of 
expedi^cy. An expectation in favour of mis measure there 
^as; but a pledge, 1 do distinctly state, there was "none. • 

. : Having said thus much on the change of his Majesty's 
, mtnisler^ and the measuro' Of ^tending the remaining privi- 
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feges to the catholics of Ireland, 1 shall not trouble the house, 
after the able and convincing statements of my right honour- 
able frietid, with any arguments as to the cause and progress of 
the war, which have been the subject of repeated votes in this 
house. But, if it were necessary, I could enter into a recapitu¬ 
lation of the 4{;ame argumen^ used on the other side of the house, 
with a repetition of the same answers, and with a new force. I 
shall, however, say a few words with respect to the general plan 
of the war. That, in the origiii of the contest, the re-establish¬ 
ment of royalty in France was desirable in Itself, I do not attempt 
to deny; for, that end accomplished would have necessarily re¬ 
stored tranquillity to Europe; but I have never yet stated that 
its re-establishment was the sine qua non of peace. I may class 
the objects of the war under three different heads. 'Ighe first 
was the restoration of royalty, and consequently the restoration 
of peace; the next was the security of internal tranquillity, and 
the suppression of destructive and anarchical principles; and 
the third was, the preservation of the national independence 
and prosperity. If we have failed in one of these objects, we 
have most completely accomplished the others; and it k no in¬ 
considerable consolation to us, that we have at this moment, in 
the wreck of surrounding nations, the glory and satisfaction of 
maintaining the dignity and happiness of the country. We 
have kept our resources entire, our honour unimpaired, our in¬ 
tegrity inviolate, amid all the discordant elements of jarring 
confederacies; while those states which did not act in unison 
with the manly protection which we afforded to their wants and 
prayers, became the victims of the common enemy. We have 
not lost, in the midst of all the df^adful convulsions which have 
devastated Europe, a single foot of territory; and we have given 
to the rest of the world many chances of salvation. These, Sir, 
were the general objects of the war; and the details of our 
operations and successes have been so amply enumerated by 
my right honourable friend, as to render any comment or 
observation from me unnecessary. 

I hav& only one word to say on the state of the finances, as 
a charge nas been thrown out that it has been a wtm of ^pex- 
ampled profusion. If on this head any* specific charge be 
made, I can only say that I shall be at ^11 times ready to meet 
it I can, however, la^, that I have at least the merit of render* 
ine the system mqjre plain than on any former occasion, even 
when th^ sums necessary to provide for the exigencies of the 
public service did not amount to one-tenth of the present^dis- 
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bursements« That consideration, however, wants no committee 
on the state of the nation. Tt is a fair comparison made 
between tlie expenses of the present war, and that which pre¬ 
ceded it; and it is considered at the same time, tha^ the last 
war was one carried on and conducted by regular means and 
with accustomed method, and that the present is with a country 
which stakes its capital in the cont^t, which, unable to support 
the warfare with any regular revenue, is compelled make an 
inroad upon its stock, and diminish the very source of revenue; 
and it will be found that the pAisent war has been conducted 
with unexampled economy and frugality. That an universal 
pressure has been produced, bearing upon all orders of the 
people, cannot be denied; but the fact of economical expendi¬ 
ture during the present war must at the same time be admitted. 
I wish not to go deeply into the subject; but if gentlemen will 
look at the state of the revenue, excluding the taxes imposed 
during the present contest, and taking only the taxes which 
existed at the conclusion of the last peace, they will find that, 
allowing for some deficiency upon beer and malt, those per¬ 
manent taxes have increased in produce about 4,000,000/. per 
annum since the period of that peace. They will also find, 
that, if they look a little further, the taxes appropriated to the 
sinking fund now produce little less than 5,000,000/. per 
annum, making together tne sum of 9,000,000/. by which the 
amount of the permanent revenue has been increased since the 
conclusion of the last peace—a sum which is within 10,000,000/. 
of the amount of the interest of all the sums borrowed during 
the nine years that the ;var has unfortunately continued; that the 
expenditure of the present hac been very considerably less than 
in all other former wars, cannot for a moment be disputed. 
The knowledge of this fact is, I hope, sufficient to operate as 
some antidote to that despondency which might be derived 
from a general mention of these topics without bringing them 
to the test of particular detail. This information is surely com¬ 
petent to annihilate all the alarm of lavish expenditure, and 
ruinous expenditure, which are so frequeptly sounded, and from 
which I J^ow of no benefit that can ensue, but bnly that 
spe^es of despondency, the tendency of which is immediately 
to impair the energy of the country, ^and rob it pf half its 
vigour. * 

Late as the hour is, I must advert to one other topic, on 
which I think it necessary to make some observations, althoif^h 
1 slgill decline ^1 minute investigation; 1 mean the subject of 
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neutral laws and neutral nations, respecting which gentlemen 
on the other side seem so much inclined to impute rashness, 
precipitancy, and impolicy to his Majesty’s late ministers. 
They speak as if the blow was already struck, or had been in¬ 
evitably decided on; but no man can say that all hopes ot 
pacification >with the northern powers are wholly excluded. It 
was the earnest wish of tlliose ministers that the extremity of 
war might* be avoided: at the same time they were prepared 
for both:—either to common^ a war with vigour and energy, in 
defence of the dearest rights anA interests of the country, or finally 
to settle the question in dispute on terms consistent with the 
honour and dignity of the country. Were his Majesty’s ministers 
tamely to suffer the country to be borne down by the hostility 
of the northern powers, or were they quietly to allq^ those 
powers to abuse and kick it out of its right ? They wished to 
bring the question to a prompt decision, whilst at the same 
time they rendered the fall smooth for pacific negociation— 
[Here Mr. Pitt went over the grounds of the question relative 
to neutral bottoms, denying that free bottoms make free goods; 
contending that contraband of war ought to include siaval as 
well as military stores; maintaining that ports ought to be con¬ 
sidered in a state of blockade when it was unsafe for vessels to 
enter them, although the ports were not actually blocked up; 
and denying the right of convoy *to preclude neutral ships 
from being searched. In support of these opinions, he 
quoted the decisions of courts of law, and treaties entered 
into between this country and various other powers, in 
which he contended the rights now efeimed by this country 
had been expressly acknowledged. He then proceeded as 
follows;]—It was during the short time, Sir, that the right 
honooraole gentleman^ filled the office of secretary of state, 
who, from the greatness of his genius, might have been led 
to those bold attempts which by common minds would be 
denominated rashness—It was during that short peripd that he 
advised his Majesty to cede these rights in behalf of the 
Empress of Russia, for the purpose of purchasing her friend¬ 
ship, antf preventing that sovereign from joining F»nce,^with 
whom we Vere then at war. How far thif was good policy I 
will not nqj^ pretend ta»discuss : but in,this, as in every other 
cession of the sam^ifature, it is plain the right rested in this 
country, since it c^iuld not give what it did not possess; it was 
c^ed as^ matter^^ favour, not given up as a matter of right. 

1 Mr. Fox* 
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Let it, however, be granted, that it was an act of sound policy 
to make that cession to Russia, that it was so at that time when 
our naval inferiority was too unfortunately conspicuous—when 
Tye were at war with France, with Spain, and with Holland, and 
when the addition of Russian hostility might have been a 
serious «vil; does it follow that^ at the present mpment, when 
the'fleets of all the northern poweft combined with those of 
France and Spain, and of Holland, would be unequi*! to a con¬ 
test with the great and superior naval power of England—does 
it follow, that we are to sacrifltee the maritime greatness of 
Britain at the shrine of Russia ? Shall we allow entire freedom 
to the trade of France ?—shall we suffer that country to send 
out her 12,000,000/. of exports, and receive her imports in 
return, ^ enlarge priva.te capital, and increase the public stock ? 
—shall we allow her to receive naval stores undisturbed, and to 
rebuild and refit that navy which the valour of our seamen has 
destroyed ?—shall we voluntarily give up our maritime conse¬ 
quence, and expose ourselves to scorn, to derision, and con¬ 
tempt ? No man can deplore more than I do the loss of 
humancblood—^the calamities and the distresses of war; but 
will you silently stand by, and, acknowledging these monstrous 
and unheard-of principles of neutrality, ensure your enemy 
against the effects of your hostility ? Four nations have leagued 
to produce a new code of^ maritime laws, in defiance of the 
established law of nations, and in defiance of the most solemn 
treaties and engagements, which they endeavour arbitrarily to 
force upon Europe; what is this but the same jacobin principle 
which proclaimed thec^Rights of Man, which produced the 
French revolution, which generated the wildest anarchy, and 
spread horror and devastation through that unfortunate country ? 
Whatever shape it assumes, it is a violation of public faith, it is 
a violation of the rights of England, and imperiously calls upon 
Englishmen to resist it even to the last shilling and the last 
drop of bipod, rather than tamely submit to degrading conces¬ 
sion, or meanly yield the rights of the country to shameful 
usurpatioil 
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ON THE PRELIMINARIES OF PEACE 


November 3, 1801.^ 

Mr. Pitt said, that upon a subject in itself of such importance, 
and one upon which«it was u^ortunately his lot to differ from 
some with whom it had been his happiness to have been con¬ 
nected by the strictest ties of friendship, for the greater part of 
his life, he was anxious to deliver his sentiments, before the 
attention of the house, and his own powers, should be exhausted 
by fatigue. In considering the question, whether thelb terms 
should be accepted or rejected, there was one proposition 
which he might lay down, with, he believed, but little danger 
of contradiction, and that was, that for some time past, all 
rational, all thinking men, had concurred in an opinion, that 
whatever theii* wishes might have been, whatever hopes might 
at different periods of the war have been entertained, y^t, after 
the events which had taken place on the continent of Europe, 
the question of peace or war between Great Britain and France, 
became a question of terms only, fn laying down this propo¬ 
sition, he desired not to have it admitted in words, and rejected 
in substance. After the conclusion of the peace between 
France and the great continental powers, after the dissolution 
of the confederacy of the states of Jlurope—a confederacy* 
which he had supported to the qtmost of his power, and with 
respect to which he still retained the same sentiments;—after 
tlie dissolution, however, of that confederacy, it became merely 
a question of the terms to be obtained for ourselves, and for 
those allies who still remained faithful to us and to their own 
interests. In saying this, he was aware that he differed from 
many, of whose judgments he had the highest opinion, and 
whom he both loved and honoured; but it was the firm 
# 

^ The house having proceeded to the order of the day for ^ing into ct^ideraUgn the 
preliminary amcles of peace with the French Republic, that part of hia Majeaty’s speech 
which related to the preliminary treaty, and also the treaty itself were>read. 

It was then ilnved by Sir MriRind Hartop,—“ That tgi humble address be presented 
to his Majesty, thanking hia Majesty for being graciouslypleased to order the prelimin¬ 
aries of peace with France to belud before that House—To assure bis Majesty of their 
ju|t sense of tkis fresh instance of his paternal care for the welf^ and happiness ^of hi$ 
people j and to express tneir firm reliance, that the final ratificatioo of those preliminaries 
^11 be faigWy advantageous to the interests, and honourable to the character, of^me 
British nation." 

0 2 * 
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Conviction of his mind, and it was his duty both to the house 
and the public, fully and candidly to state his sentiments upon 
the subject. When he said, that the question of peac» or war 
Ipetween this country and France was a question of te^ms only, 
he wished to be understood as being more anxious about the 
general'Complexion of the peace, as affecting the ^character of 
this country for good faith, honour, %,nd generosity, than he was 
about any particular acquisition that might be mdltie, or any 
specific object that might be attained. 

In considering the terms that %ught to be accepted, it would 
be necessar}" to inquire, in the first instance, what would be the 
expense of continuing the contest, what were the difficulties 
with which it would be attended, and what hopes could be 
entertatped of its ultimate success ? It was undoubtedly the 
duty of every government, in negociating a treaty of peace, to 
obtain the best possible terms; but it was sometimes difficult 
to know how far particular points might be pressed without 
running the risk of breaking off the negociation. For his own 
part, he had no hesitation to declare, that he would rather close 
with arwenemy upon terms short even of the fair pretensions of 
the country, provided they were not inconsistent with honour 
and security, than continue the contest for any particular 
possession. He knew that when he had the honour of a seat 
in his Majesty’s councils, i^it had come to a question of terms, 
and the pacific dispositions of the enemy corresponded with 
ours, he for one should have acted upon that principle ; and 
knowing that to be his own feeling upon the subject, he should 
'neither act with faimes» nor candour if he did not apply it to 
another administration. He idid not pretend to state to the 
house, that this peace fully answered all his wishes: but the 
government had undoubtedly endeavoured to obtain the best 
terms they could for the country; and he was ready to 
contend, that the diffe^nce between the terms we had obtained 
and those of retaining all which we had given up, would not 
have ^ justified ministers in protracting the war. He was 
anxious upon this subject to speak plainly, because it was one 
on \j^ich he ought to have no reserve, either with the liouse or 
with the country. IVhat the terms were to which this country 
oupht to look in the p^sent state of Europe, had b^er^ in his 
opinion, most accurately and most ably d^ribed by his noble 
The principle upon which administration acted, and 
;in which he perfectly concurred with them, was, that jp select- , 

1 LfMrd^’l^wlcesbutr. . 
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ing those acquisitions which we wished to retain, it was our 
interest not to aim so much at keeping possession of any fresh 
conquest which we did not materially want, as to endeavour to 
retain those acquisitions which, from their situation, or from 
other causes,* were the best calculated for confirming and 
securing owr ancient territories. The object which must 
naturally Jrst present itself to every minister, must be to give 
additional vigour to our maritime strength, and security to our 
colonial possessions. It was to them we were indebted for the 
unparalleled exertioris which we have been enabled to make in 
the course of this long and eventful contest ; it was by them 
that we were enabled, in the wreck of Europe, not only to effect 
our own security, but to hold out to our allies the means of 
safety, if they had been but true to themselves. • 

In thus concluding the subject, it was necessary to look to 
the leading quarters of the world in which we were to seek for 
this security. It was evident that our acquisitions were all in 
the Mediterranean, in the East and in the West Indies. Those 
who thought that this country ought to retain all its 
acquisitions, would of course consider any cession niadfe by us 
as incompatible either with our safety or with our honour. But 
those who did not go that length, would agree with him in 
thinking, that when we were to giv^ back a part, and retain a 
part of our conquests, it was our auty to consider, which of 
them were the best calculated to promote the two great leading 
objects to which he had before alluded; and if it should appear, 
upon examining the present treaty of peace, that in two out 
of the three quarters which he had meiTtioned, viz. in the East 
and West Indies, we had retained such possessions, as were the 
best calculated to effect the security of our ancient possessions, 
we had, every circumstance considered, done as much as could 
be expected. Without undervaluing ^our conquests in the 
Mediterranean, and the gallant achievements by which they had 
been effected, especially the capture of Malta (andcertainly no 
man was less inclined to undervalue them than he was), yet it 
must b^ admitted by every man acquainted with the real 
interests of this country, that, compared ^with th^ East* and 
West Indfes, the Mediterranean is but a secondary considera¬ 
tion: indeed this w|£^a proposition so obvious?, that it was 
uimecessary for hilh to enter into any arguments upon the 
subject 9 • 

Of the importance of the Levant trade, much had formerly 
been said : ^volumes had been written upon it, and even narions 
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had gone to war to obtain it. The value of that trade, even in 
the periods to which he had alluded, had been much exag¬ 
gerated; but even supposing those statements to ha'fre been 
oorrect, they applied to times when the other great braKiches of 
our trade, to which we owed our present greatness and our 
naval superiority, did not exist—^e alluded to the great 
increase of our manufactures—to our great internaj^^ trade—to 
our commerce with Ireland, with the United States of America, 
with the East and the West Indies: it wa| these which formed 
the sinews of our strength, ana compared with which the 
Levant trade was trifling. In another point of view, he 
admitted that possessions in the Mediterranean were of 
importance to enable us to co-operate with any continental 
power at powers, with whom we might happen to be in alliance. 
He agreed with his noble friend,^ that when there was not a 
powerful confederacy on the continent in our favour, this 
country, with all its naval superiority, could not make any very 
serious efforts on the continent; yet, in the case of such a 
confederacy, much undoubtedly would be done by the co¬ 
operation of the British navy in the Mediterranean. But at the 
present moment, and situated as Europe at present is, we 
ought not, upon any one principle of wisdom or policy, to 
prefer acquisitions in the Mediterranean, to the attainment of 
the means of giving additional security to our possessions in 
the East and West Indies. It was upon this principle that he 
heartily approved of the choice which ministers had made, in 
preferring our security in the West Indies to any acquisitions 
that we might have ni&de in the Mediterranean; because he 
considered it as a rule of pnfdence which ought never to be 
deviated from, not unnecessarily to mortify the feelings or pride 
of an enemy—[“ fJear ! hear! ” from the other side]— 
Gentlemen, from their manner, seemed to think that he had 
not always adhered to that maxim : he would not interrupt his 
argument by entering into a personal defence of himself; but, 
whenever gentlemen were inclined to discuss that point, he 
was perfectly ready to meet them, giving* them the fujj benefit 
of any edB|>r^sions^ that he had ever used. Supposing the 
events of the war to be equally balanced, and in negociating 
for one or two possessions, both of eqft^ value, but that our 
possessing one of them would hurt the fe^ngs or mortify the 
"l^jfide of the enemy more than the other, he should ^hmk tlj^t 
j|UjSjtiJfia,|)ie reason for selecting the other: he did no% say this ■ 

I Oastlereagh. 
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from any affectation of sentiment, or peculiar tenclernesfs 
towards the enemy, but because an enemy would not give up 
such a* possession without obtaining from us more than an 
equivalent. Upon this principle, he hoped the house woul^ 
concur with him in thinking, that we ought not to insist upon 
retaining the island of Malta. If our object had been to 
retain an^ possession wlfich had formerly belonged to the 
enemy, and which we had captured from them, with the view 
of adding to the security of our old dominions, then Malta did 
not come under the ‘^escripti^fn, because' it was not an ancient 
possession of the enemy, but had been acquired by him 
unjustly from a third power. It therefore appeared to him 
more consistent with wisdom and sound policy, rather to put 
Malta under the protection of a third power, cajjable of 
protecting it, than, by retaining it ourselves, to mortify the 
pride and attract the jealousy of the enemy. 

The other possession which we had acquired, and upon the 
propriety of retaining which, much had been said, was Minorca. 
With respect to this island, he perfectly concurred in the 
opinion of his noble friend,^ that it would always belong to the 
power who possessed the greatest maritime strength; the 
experience of the four last wars proved the justice of this 
observation; for Minorca had regidarly shifted hands accord¬ 
ing to the preponderance of maritime strength in the 
Mediterranean. In time of peace, Minorca was a possession 
of no great importance or utility; in time of war,'it could be 
of no use whatever, unless we possessed a maritime superiority; 
and if we did possess that superiority! experience had shewn 
that it would probably fall ihto our hands. Upon these 
grounds, he, for one, would not have advised much to be given 
in another quarter for the purpose of ensuing us to retain the 
island of Minorca, doubting, as he did, whether in time of 
peace it was worth the expense of a garrison. He thought, 
therefore, that we were justified in looking to the East and 
West Indies for the possessions which it was our interest to 
retain;^but he could not help expressing his regret, that 
circumstances were such as to prevent us from retaking a^lacc 
so important in many points of view as file island of Malta: 
he lamdnied also, thal^it was not possible for us to have made 
a more definitive tirangement respecting its future fate; but 
unless wft had b^n prepared to say that we would retain it 
ourselves, he did not know any better plan that could be 

• 1 Loird Hawkesbury. • 
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adopted, than to make it independent both of England and 
France. 

In turning his attention to the East Indies, he certaihly saw 
(^use for regret, because the opinion he had been taught to 
entertain of the value of the Cape of Good Hope was much 
higher than that expressed by his noj^le friend. Htfknew there 
were great authorities against him ; but on the other ^and, from 
what he had heard from a noble marquis,^ and from a right 
honourable friend® of his, who had long presided over the 
affairs of India, he was induced'to think the Cape of Good 
Hope a more important place than it had been represented on 
this occasion. But thinking thus highly as he did of the Cape, 
he considered it as far inferior indeed to Ceylon, which he 
looked upon to be, of all the places upon the face of the globe, 
the one which would add most to the security of our East 
Indian possessions, and as placing our dominions in that 
quarter in a greater degree of safety than they had been in from 
the first hour that we set our foot on the continent of India. 
An honourable friend ® of his, on the other side of the house, 
had lamented that we had not stipulated for the retention of 
Cochin, and stated, that in the former negociations Lord 
Malmesbury had been instructed to insist upon its remaining in 
our possession. How far Lord Malmesbury was instructed to 
insist upon, or recede from, certain points contained in that 
projet^ he did not feel himself now at liberty to state; but he 
believed no man would be inclined to say, that it must of 
necessity be an ultimatum^ because it was contained in a projeU 
Indeed one of the comjflaints which we had against the French 
upon that occasion was, that tlfey wanted us, contrary to every 
diplomatic form, to give in our ultimatum first. He knew that 
h was the opinion, arthat time, of a noble marquis to whom he 
had before alluded, and who had rendered such essential ser¬ 
vices in India—but he was wrong in particularizing India, for 
there was scarcely a quarter of the globe in which this country 
had not derived important advantages from the exalted talents 
and virtues of that noble person, who was^ now about tc^eceive 
the 1^ rev^ud of his services, in putting the finishing, hand to 
a treaty which! Woufil give peace to the world, after a war in 
which he had had so la^e a share in aveftijpg from this country 
the dangers which threatened the most vulrferable part of our 
poi^5Msions—that the retaining of Cochin wa^^^ecessjfty to the 

^ Marquis CumwalUa. ^ Mr. Dundas. 
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security of our Indian dominions. But the noble marquis, he 
was sure, did not now retain the same opinion, because its 
importsftice then depended upon its being a frontier post, to 
secure u» from an enemy whom we had since completely de¬ 
stroyed. It would not surely be contended for a moment, that, 
when the pewer of Tippo<^Sultaun was entire, and when there 
was a direct road from his dominions into ours. Cochin was 
not of innnitely more importance than it could be now when 
his dominions were in our possession. ^Je did not wish to give 
a ludicrous illustration of this**^argument; but he was really so 
much astonished at what had been said upon this jioint, that 
he could not help stating a case which appeared to him directly 
in point with the present. If we were to look into the ancient 
periods of our history, when Scotland was a separate kingdom, 
hostile to us, and in strict alliance with France, the town of 
Berwick-upon-l'weed was a place of the greatest importance to 
us as a fortified frontier post; but surely it could not be said to 
be of equal importance now, when Scotland and England are 
united into one kingdom. This parallel did not appear to him 
to be exaggerated; and if Cochin was of no importance as a 
military post, he was inclined to think that its commercial 
value was not very great. As to the advantages that we must 
derive from the possession of Ceyton, it was unnecessary for 
him to enlarge upon them—they were too obvious not to be 
felt by everybody. With regard to the Cape, he had before 
stated his opinion of its value; but if we could not retain it 
without continuing the war, he thought ministers had acted 
wisely in giving it up upon the terms th%y had, because, in point 
of value, it was inferior to Ceyloh and Trinidad. 

He now came to the consideration o^our situation in the 
West Indies; and he was decidedly of ofMion, that, of all the 
islands which the fortune of war had put into our hands in that 
quarter, Trinidad was the most valuable—he should prefer it 
even to Martinico—undoubtedly as a protection to our Leeward 
Islands it was the better of the two, and, in point of intrinsic 
value, more important. As to its value as a post from 
which wejnight direct our future operations again sWhe p<^ses- 
sions of Spain in South America, it must be felt by every one 
to be the best situat^d^f any part in th« West Indies. He had 
always been of opinion, that when it came to be a question 
n^erely o# terms ^between England and France, we ought to 
retain the possession of one of the great naval stations in the 
West Indiq^, because our great want in that quarter was a «aval 
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port. The four great naval stations were Guadalonpe, Martinico, 
St. Lucia, and Trinadad; and those of Trinidad and Martinico 
were the best, and the former the better of the two. * 

^ He would now trouble the house shortly upon the aubject of 
our allie§. With respect to the Porte we had done every thing 
that we were bound to do; nay more—we had compelled the 
French to the evacuation of Egypt, Snd had stipulated for the 
integrity of her dominions. There was another object which 
we had obtained, and to which he did not think so' much 
importance had been given ai^it deseired; he meant the 
establishment of an infant power, viz. the republic of the Seven 
Islands, which would perhaps have otherwise fallen under the 
dominion of France: this certainly was an acquisition of great 
importance for this country, not inferior, perhaps, to the posses¬ 
sion of Malta itself. The only answer he had heard upon the 
subject was, that there had been a treaty concluded between 
France and the Porte, by which the evacuation of Egypt was 
stipulated for; but it could not be for a moment doubted that 
it was to the exertions of this country, and to the brilliant 
achievements of our army arid navy, that .the evacuation of 
Egypt must be attributed : and if France had, by a diplomatic 
tricl^ taken the advantage of this in two treaties, that could not 
dero^te from the merit of &is country. 

With regard to Naples, we were not bound to do any thing 
for her. She had even desired to be released from her engage¬ 
ments to us: but she was compelled to this by an over-ruling 
necessity j and the government of this country, in its conduct 
towards Naples, had ^ly acted in conformity to its own 
interests, and that upon larg^ and liberal grounds, in endea¬ 
vouring to re^ir the fortunes of an ally who had given way 
only to force. The honourable gentleman ^ had argued, that 
we ought to have guaranteed to Naples her dominions, because, 
from the contiguity of the Cisalpine republic to Naples, the 
French might, in pursuance of the treaty, evacuate their 
territories one day, and re-enter them the next; but if, from the 
situation of Europe, the present stipulation could not ^ect the 
secajjitjr of^aples, it must be obvious that any guarantee would 
be equally unavailiilfe. 

With regard tp Sardinia, the same (Jb|ervations were appli¬ 
cable j for we were not bound to interfere ft>r her, unless it was 
;tp be maintained that we were to take upon ©urselvess the ta)|k 
bfiettling the affairs of the continent. But if we werw unable 

• V ' f ’’ , 
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to settle the affairs of that part of the continent which w'as iljli 
our own neighbourhood, with what effect of propriety could we 
attempf it in Italy? He was ready to grant that we ought to 
have claimed Piedmont for its sovereign, but could we hav^ 
obtained it?. Could we have procured its restoration, unless 
we could have disposed of the King of Etruria, unless we could- 
have gained the Cisalpine*and Ligurian republics, and driven 
the Frencn from the mountains of Switzerland? Unless we 
could have done all this, it vrould have been in vain to restore 
the King of Sardinia to his^ capital, surrounded as he would 
have been by the French, and by their dependent and affiliated 
republics. " 

As to Portugal, every body must lament her misfortunes. But 
if it was right in her to ask to be released from hein,engage- 
ments to us, and if it was right in us to consent to it, then 
clearly we were absolved from any obligation to her, because 
an obligation which is put an end to on the one side, can, upon 
no fair reasoning, be said to continue on the other. As to the 
cession of Olivenza, it certainly was not of any great import¬ 
ance: but much had been said about the territory which 
France had obtained from Portugal in South America, and a 
considerable degree of geographical knowledge had been dis¬ 
played in tracing the course of rivers; but gentlemen should 
recollect, that a South American and an European river were 
materially different; for when you were talking of the banks of 
a river in South America, it was in fact very often little less 
than the coasts of an ocean. It had been said, you affect to 
guarantee the integrity of Portugal, b#t it is only after France 
and Spain have taken every thmg they wished for.” But this 
a^n was not correct. The treaty of Baddoz certainly did not 
give to France all she desired, because Fimice, by a subsequent 
treaty, extorts another cession of still greater importance to her. 
What happens then ? Portugal has given up this second por¬ 
tion of her territory by force, when you interfere and cancel the 
second treaty, and bring them back to the stipulations in the 
first. To you, then, JPorlugal owes this difference in the limits 
of her South American emi)ire, and to her you hav* acte j not 
only witli good faith, but with dignified liberality. 

The oily remaining ally was the Pynce of Orange. From 
our ancient connenmns, from our gratitude for the services of 
Ijie housi of Or^ge at the period of the revolution, from his 
conneetton with our sovereign, we could not but take a lively 
interest in, his fate, and we had shewn it by our conduql;: he 
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^&s not to be told of the guarantee of the constitution of Hol¬ 
land, without recalling to the recollection of the house the 
efforts we had made to defend, the unparalleled exertfbns we 
l^d used to restore him to his dominions. Even on th« present 
occasion his interests had not been neglected: me did inter¬ 
fere .for him; and we were told that his interests were at 
that time the subject of negociation, and that he wo^ld receive 
an indemnity. Even if vre were to take that upon ourselves, it 
ought not to stand in the way of a great national arrangement. 
Thus stood the case with regai^ to our* acquisitions and to 
our allies. 

But it had been said, that we ought to have'obtained more; 
that we ought to have obtained something to balance the great 
increas^f power which France had obtained; that we have 
given France the means of increasing her maritime strength, 
and, in short, that “ we have signed the death-warrant of the 
country.” Now, in the first place, if we had retained all our 
conquests, it would not have made any difference to us in point 
of security. He did not mean to say, he would not have 
retained*them all if he could; but they were no more impor¬ 
tant than as they would give us a little more or a little less of 
colonial power, and only tended to promote our security by 
increasing our finance. Bm would the acquisition of all these 
islands have enabled us to counterbalance the power which 
France had acquired on the continent ? They would only give 
us a little more wealth; but a little more wealth would be badly 
purchased by a little more war: he should think so, even if we 
could be sure that one^year’s more war would give it to us, 
particularly when it was recollected how many years we had 
now been engaged Jn this contest In speaking, however, 
about our resources, ne would take upon himself to state, (and 
he hoped the house would give him credit for some knowledge 
upon the subject,) that if any case of necessity should arise, or 
if our honour should require another contest, we were far, very 
far indeed, from the end of our pecuniary resources, which, he 
was happy to say, were greater than the enemy, or ^en the 
peoplp of lAiis country themselves, had an idea of. ^ For the 
putpose of defence**or for the security of our honour* we had 
sdil fesources in abundance: but they^^^ to b^kept for 
those, purposes, and not lavished away in continuing a contest 
.yritb the certainty of enormous expense. We^might %it dowjj 
In ft worse relative situation than we were in at present, our 
object not ob^ned, our security not effected. ^ to the 
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general point, we could not now think of balancing the powef!^ 
on the continent. It was undoubtedly right, that if the French 
had corfquered much, we ought also to endeavour to retain 
much; but in treating with France we were not to consider wha^ 
France had gdt from other countries, but what was the relative 
situation between us and France. 

Gentlencj^n had talked of the uti possidetis; but France had 
not insisted upon the principle in her treaties with the powe rs 
on the continent;—she had not retained jhe possession of all 
she had conquered, and conse^^uently we could not be justified 
in insisting upon that principle. He admitted, that if a coun¬ 
try had increased in power and territory faster than its natural 
rival, (for, without speaking hastily, he must consider France in 
that character) that might justify the engaging in a configderacy 
to bring him back to his ancient strength ; but if he had been 
able to dissolve that confederacy, that would perhaps be the 
worst reason in the world why, when we came to make peace 
with him, we were to expect the more favourable terms. It 
would be but bad reasoning, if one power were to say to an¬ 
other, “ You are much too powerful for us, we have not the 
means of reducing that power by force, and therefore you must 
cede to us a portion of your territories, in order to make us 
equal in point of strength.” Ger^lemen might undoubtedly 
wish this, but that which regulatecr wishes would not regulate 
actions; many things might be prayed for, that were haidly to 
be expected in reality. But he did not see that we were giving 
to the enemy all this colonial wealth and maritime power which 
had been represented; what we gd^e back was not only 
smaller than what we retained, l^t much of it was in a ruined 
state. He was therefore inclined to think^hat, for many years 
at least, we should have the colonial traBe, and that too in¬ 
creasing in extent and value. That we should not have been 
justified in asking for more, he did not mean to assert; but 
that we should have got more, or that we ought to have con¬ 
tinued the war to increase our possessions, was a proposition to 
which 1^ could not give his assent. 

Allusions had been made to former opinions and^langu^e; 
upon this subject he should only say, that, peace having been 
restored between £ngl£ftid and France, forbearance of language 
and terms of respett were proper; but it would be affectation 
a^d hypocrisy in* him to say that he had changed, or could 
change, #jis opinion of the character of the person presiding 
in France, yntil he saw a train of conduct which would jiistify 
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that change. He would not now occupy the attention of the 
house by entering into a discussion oi the origin of the war ; 
the unjust aggression which was made upon us was estttblished 
J)y recent evidence; but it was unnecessary to enter into it 
now; because upon that subject the opinion of the house and 
of the country was fixed. The great object of the war on our 
part was defence for ourselves and*for the rest of the world, 
in a war waged against most of the nations of EJurope, but 
against us with particular malignity. Security was our great 
object; there were different mdkns of accomplishing it, with 
better or worse prospects of success; and, according to the 
different variations of policy occasioned by a change of cir¬ 
cumstances, we still pursued our great object, security. In 
order Ijp obtain it we certainly did look for the subversion 
of that government which was founded upon revolutionary 
principles. We never at any one period said, that, as a sine 
qu& non^ we insisted upon the restoration of the old govern¬ 
ment of France,—we only said, there was no government with 
which we could treat. This was our language up to 1796: 
but in »o one instance did we ever insist upon restoring the 
monarchy; though, said Mr. Pitt, I do not hesitate to acknow¬ 
ledge, that it would have been more consistent with the wishes 
of ministers, and with the interest and security of this country. 
I am equally ready to corfess, that I gave up my hopes with 
the greatest reluctance; and I shall, to^my dying day, lament 
that there were not, on the part of the other powers of Europe, 
efforts corresponding to our own, for the accomplishment of 
that great work. Thertf were periods during the continuance 
of the war, in which I had Hopes of our being able to put 
together the scattered fragments of that ^at and venerable 
edifice; to have r^ored the exiled nobility of France; to 
have restored a government, certainly not free from defects, 
but built upon sober and regular foundations, in the stead of 
that mad system of innovation which threatened, and had 
nearly accomplished, the destruction of Europe. 

Me sifatu meis peUerentur ducet^ vitam % 

• Au^miSf et sponte med componere curas; ^ 

Uroem*Trojanafn print^m dulcesque meorum * 

Relliquias colermii Pria»ii tec/^ alta manerent^ 

Et recidiva manu posuissem Perj^mip victts* 

This, it was true, had been found unattain£y|:)le; but we 
the'satisfaction of knowing, that we had survived theenolence 
of t}^ revt^H^dnary fever, |ind we^ had seen the ^tent of its 
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principles abated:—We had seen jacobinism deprived of it# 
fascination; we had seen it stripped of the name and pretext 
of liberty; it had shewn itself to be capable only of destroy¬ 
ing, not«of building, and that it must necessarily end in a 
military despotism. He trusted this important lesson would 
not be thrown away upon the world. Being disappointed in 
our hopes of being able to drive France within her ancient 
limits, an(f even to make barriers against her further incursions, 
it became then necessary, with the change of circumstances, 
to change our objectS; for he^id not know a more fatal error, 
than to look only at one object, and obstinately to pursue it, 
when the hope of accomplishing it no longer remained. If it 
became impossible for us to obtain the full object of our 
wishes, wisdom and policy both required that we^ should 
endeavour to obtain that which was next best. In saying this, 
he was not sensible of inconsistency, either in his former 
language or conduct, in refusing to treat with the person who 
now holds the destinies of France; because when he formerly 
declined treating with him, he then said, that if events should 
take the turn they had since done, he should have no’ objection 
to treat with him. 

He would now add but very little more to what he had .said. 
He could not agree with those gentlemen who seemed to think 
that France had grown so much stAnger in proportion to what 
we had; these gloomy apprehensions seemed to him to be 
almost wholly without foundation. This country always was, 
and he trusted always would be, able to check the ambitious 
projects of France, and to give that degree of assistance to 
the rest of Europe which they Had done upon this occasion; 
and he wished it had been done with more effect. But when 
the immense acquisitions which France Jjllffd made were taken 
into consideration on the one hand, it was but fair, on the 
other, to consider what she had* lost in population, in com¬ 
merce, in capital, and in habits of industry: the desolation 
produced by convulsions, such as France liad undergone, 
could not be repaired even by large acquisitions of territory. 
Comparing therefore what France has gained with what she 
had lost,*this enormous increase of powftr was not quite so 
apparent ^s some geiatlemen on the „ other side seemed to 
apprehend. Whence took into consideration the immense 
^ealth oft this country, and the natural and legitimate growth 
of that#wealth, so much superior to the produce of rapacity 
and plunder, he could not |)ut entertain the hope, foun^d in 
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(justice and in nature, of its solidity. This hope was strength¬ 
ened by collateral considerations, when he looked to the great 
increase of our maritime power; when he contemplated the 
additional naval triumphs that we had obtained; «iwhen he 
looked to the brilliant victories of our armies, gained over the 
flower of the troops of France,—troops which, in*the opinion 
of many, were invincible—when*he reflected upon these 
glorious achievements, though he could not but lament our 
disappointment in some objects, he had the satisfaction of 
thinking that w^e had added strength to odr security, and lustre 
to our national character. Since the treaty which had taken 
place at Lisle, we had increased in wealth and commerce. 
But there were some important events which had given the 
greates^consolidation to our strength, and as such, should not 
be forgotten. The destruction of the power of Tippoo Sultaun 
in India, who had fallen a victim to his attachment to France, 
and his perfidy to us, would surely be thought an important 
achievement. It had frequently been observed, that great 
dangers frequently produced, in nations of a manly cast of 
mind, great and noble exertions: so when the most unparal¬ 
leled danger threatened the sister kingdom, the feelings of a 
common cause betw'een the people of both countries had 
enabled them to overcome prejudices, some of them perhaps 
laudable, and all of them fieep-rooted, and led to that happy 
union, which adds more to the power and strength of the 
British empire, than all the conquests of one and indivisible 
France do to that country." These were consolations which 
he wished to recall to thfc recollection of those who entertained 
gloomy apprehensions about‘the strength and resources of 
Great Britain. % 

If any additional^*^oofs were wanting to prove her ability 
to protect her honour and maintain her interests, let gentle¬ 
men look to the last campaign, and they would see Great 
Britain contending against a powerful confederacy in the 
North; they would see her fighting for those objects at once 
in Egypt and in the Baltic, and they would see her successful 
in both. liad shewn, that we were ready to meet the 
thre^ned invasion lit home, and could send troops t6 triumph 
over the French in the barren sands o6 Egypt, before a man 
could escape from Toulon, to reinforce th^l»blocked-up army; 
we had met the menaced invasion by attackiiyg Franae on h^r 
coasts, and we had seen those ships which were destined 
fbr tj|e invasion of this country^ moored and chained to their 
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shores, ai?li finding protection only in their batteries. Thesj 
were not only sources of justifiable pride, but grounds of solid 
security^ What might be the future object of the Chief 
Consul of France, he knew not; but if it were to exercise a 
military despotism, he would venture to predict, that he would 
not select l^is country for the first object of his attack ; and 
if we were true to ourselves we had little to fear from that 
attack, lef it come when it would. But though he did not 
entertain apprehensions, yet he could not concur with those 
who thought we ought to lay^aside all cdution ; if such policy 
were adopted, there would indeed be ground for most serious 
apprehensions: he hoped every measure would be adopted, 
which prudence could suggest, to do away animosity between 
the two countries, and to avoid every ground of irritation by 
sincerity on our part. This, however, on the other hand, was 
not to be done by paying abject court to France. We must 
depend for security only upon ourselves. If, however, the 
views of France were correspondent with our own, we had 
every prospect of enjoying a long peace. He saw some 
symptoms that they were, though upon this he had certain 
knowledge; but he would never rely upon personal character 
for the security of his country. He was inclined to hope 
every thing that was good, but he was bound to act as if he 
feared otherwise. I 

[He concluded by giving his assent to the motion.] 


THE END 
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